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HE SAFETY OF AN ASSET CURRENCY is effectually demonstrated 
in an article which we publish in this number, entitled ‘‘ Twenty 
Years of Bank Currency Based on Commercial Assets.” Mr. 
L. CARROLL Root is the author of the article, which appeared first 
in ‘‘ Sound Currency,” the quarterly publication issued by the Reform: 
Club, of New York city. Although the soundness of the State bank 
currency of New England has been known to all students of finance, 
the experience of that section of the country in issuing bank notes 
based upon commercial assets has perhaps never been set forth more 
clearly and in greater detail than in this paper by Mr. Root. 

The most striking fact brought out by this investigation is that 
in a period of twenty years, with an average annual circulation of 
$33,148,000, the loss for the entire twenty years was only about 
$880,000, or an average of $42,000 a year. It appears that a tax of 
about one-eighth of one per cent. per annum upon the outstanding 
circulation would have met all deficiencies, even with the manifest 
imperfections of the system. The greatest loss that was sustained 
during the period under investigation—$200,000—was caused by over- 
issue, and would have been prevented if the present system of print- 
ing notes by some central authority had been in force. Not only did 
the banks have control over their issues, but as a rule the notes were 
not a first lien on assets, there was not in all cases double liability of 
shareholders, and the system of supervision was more or less imper- 
fect. But with all these disadvantages the losses were trifling, and 
might have been covered by a tax one-eighth as great as the National 
banks paid on their circulation prior to the act of March 14, 1900. 

After 1841 the annual redemptions at the Suffolk Bank never fell 
below $100,000,000, and in 1856 they amounted to $397,000,000. 
The annual average redemption under the National system has been 
about $44,000,000. . Substantially, there is at present no commercial 
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redemption of National bank notes, most of the notes redeemed being 
those that are worn or otherwise unfit for circulation. Thus the 
proper criterion of a bank-note currency—the test of daily current re- 
demption in standard coin—is not applied. It is interesting to note 
that the cost of redeeming the circulation under the Suffolk plan was 
ten cents per $1,000, compared with a cost of $1.29 per $1,000 under 
the National system. If, however, the cost of transportation be de- 
ducted from the latter estimate, as it does not appear to have been in- 
cluded in the former, the cost under the National system would be re- 
duced to ninety-four cents per $1,000. These facts, together with 
many other interesting details in regard to New England State bank 
currency, are obtained from KNOx’s ‘‘History of Banking in the United 
States.” They illustrate, incidentally, how much more expensive it is 
for the Government to do things that ought to be left to the enterprise 
of individuals or corporations. 

Financial writers usually put much stress on the saletee of Na- 
tional bank notes, and unquestionably the notes have been as good as 
the legal tenders in which they are redeemable ; but the people have 


sustained great losses through the depreciation of the legal-tender 


notes, and during the era preceding resumption, when these notes 
were in discredit, the National bank notes were equally below specie 
value. It is hardly possible, if Mr. McCULLOcH had not been pro- 
hibited from retiring any more legal-tender notes by the act of 1868, 
that specie resumption would have been delayed by the banks until 


‘1879. However, the discussion of this question is not of any practical 


moment now. 

As said by Mr. Knox in his ‘‘ History of Banking” (p. 284) : ‘‘At 
the very first and for almost the whole period of the existence of the 
National banking system lawful money of the United States, in which 
the National bank notes were legally redeemed, has been in excess of 
the National bank notes themselves. The result of this has been that 
from the beginning of the system there has been no true commercial 
redemption of the National bank note.” It would be interesting to 
inquire what effect this has had on prices, and whether the present 
excessive cost of living is due to any extent to the large volume of sil- 
ver, greenbacks and National bank notes, which, according to high 
authority, are not commercially redeemed. Although these various 
forms of currency are redeemable, either theoretically or practically, 
they are not in practice put to the test that was applied to the New 
England bank notes. 

The currency system of the country would be greatly simplified if 
the Government restricted its financial functions to issuing standard 
and subsidiary coin, and permitted the banks to issue notes based on 
commercial obligations and redeemable in standard coin ou demand. 
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The Government of the United States has departed most radically 
from these simple requirements of a safe and sound currency. There 
is but little hope that the banks can be induced in the near future to 
assume the responsibility of maintaining gold payments or that they 
will generally favor any proposal looking to the abolition of bond se- 
curity for their circulation. 

Mr. Roort’s investigations show that a currency based upon com- 
mercial assets can be made fully as safe as the present National bank 
notes. The conditions now prevailing generally throughout : the 
United States are certainly as favorable as they were in New Eng- 
land from 1840 to 1860. 





ILLEGAL CERTIFICATION OF CHECKS as a means of bank-wreck- 
ing is forcefully illustrated in the failure of the City Savings Bank of 
Detroit, Mich. It seems that FRANK C. ANDREWS, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, obtained the certification of checks to the extent of $666,200 
when in fact his account was overdrawn to the extent of $900,000. 
ANDREWS had procured large loans from some of the Detroit banks, 
depositing collateral security therefor. He took these certified checks 
to the banks from which he procured the loans, and with them dis- 
charged the loans and took up the collateral. What became of the 
latter does not appear. 

This was a case where the Cashier seems to have been hypnotized 
by his superior officer, though not profiting by his misdeeds. As the 
Cashier of a bank is the officer clothed with authority to certify 
checks, both inherently and by prescription, as a rule, it is probable 
that the City Savings Bank will be bound by these checks, although 
the Cashier exceeded his authority in certifying them, as the drawer 
had no funds. It is also likely that the Detroit banks holding these 
checks will share with the general creditors, unless it can be shown 
that the banks had information that should have put them on their 
guard. Ordinarily the certification of a check by a duly authorized 
officer is sufficient, and one taking the check is not bound to inquire 
as to whether the drawer had funds, that fact being sufficiently shown 
by the certification. But, on the other hand, if the banks receiving 
these illegally certified checks knew that ANDREWS really had no 
funds to meet them, probably they could not hold the City Savings 
Bank liable. Some color is lent to the supposition that the banks ac- 
cepting the checks had reason to question their regularity, for it is 
said that in some cases ANDREWS asked the holders of the checks not 
to present them for afew days. Still, it is inconceivable that the banks 
would have surrendered their collaterals unless they considered the 
certified checks undoubtedly good. Whatever opinions theyjmay have 
formed of ANDREWS, they did not regard the bank as insolvent. 
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In the improbable event of the banks losing the entire amount of 
these checks the loss would not be a serious matter, as the amount 
appears to be divided among several strong institutions. It seems 
most likely that they will share in the assets with other creditors, in 
which case the losses will be still smaller. 

Abuse of the directors in this case does not appear to be warranted, 
as the wrecking of the bank was done so expeditiously as to give lit- 
tle warning of the crash. There must bea delegation of power to 
some one, and there is always the possibility that the power will be 
misused. Fortunately, however, the great majority of bankers are 
faithful to their trusts. 

This affair may lead banks to be more cautious in scrutinizing the 
certified checks of a bank officer. Should the President of a bank 
fraudulently certify his own checks the bank would not be bound; 
bat either the President or Vice-President may obtain sufficient influ- 
ence over the Cashier as to procure the illegal certification of their 
checks, and thus hopelessly involve the bank. The power of two 
officers, when evilly disposed, to contract an almost unlimited fraudu- 
lent indebtedness which the bank is bound to pay, is fraught with 
dangerous possibilities, as the Detroit failure shows. Whether it is 
practicable to place such restrictions upon the certification of checks 
as to prevent like occurrences is for the banks to determine. 

Certified checks are of great convenience in business transactions, 
for being obligations of the banks they are substantially equiva- 
lent to cash. It is unfortunate that such useful instruments of 
trade should have been put to such bad use as in the case of the City 
Savings Bank of Detroit. 





———eE— 
- -—— 


THE NATIONAL BANKS on December 10, 1901, held United States 
bonds to secure circulation, $324,507,180, and to secure public deposits 
$110,257,830; in all, to secure both circulation and deposits, $434,- 
765,010. In addition they held other United States bonds amounting 
to $7,953,600. The total interest-bearing debt of the United States 
on the same date was $949,062,230. The banks therefore held and 
used for profit in their business nearly one-half of the interest-bearing 
debt. 

It is easily seen, from these figures, that it would be impossible 
for the banks, even if they had possession of the whole bonded debt, 
to issue notes enough to supply the paper currency required in the 
United States, on a basis of United States bonds. They could not re- 
place the legal-tender notes and silver certificates, let alone the gold 
certificates, if these forms of Government paper were retired. The 
increase in the amount of gold certificates, the only kind of paper 
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currency that is now increasing, indicates that there would be a field 
for the additional issue of National bank notes were there any profit 
on such notes at the present price of bonds. Gold certificates rose 
from 277 millions on January 1, to 307 millions on February 1, an in- 
crease of thirty millions in one month, and this is a very fair indica- 
tion of the demand there is for additional papermoney. If the banks 
were permitted to issue an asset currency, either as a substitute for or 
in addition to the present bond-secured notes, it is plain that the in- 
crease would be much more than thirty millions per month. Gold is 
forced into circulation through the issue of certificates of large de- 
nominations only because of convenience. If credit could be availed 
of for note issues, these issues would be used instead of gold certifi- 
cates, and to a much greater extent. 

The high price of United States bonds is largely due to their use 
as security for bank notes and deposits of public money. If the banks 
were permitted to issue an asset currency, and the bonds now held by 
them were thrown on the general market, there would be a fall in 
price. Too great a decline would cause serious loss to the banks and 
to other holders of these securities. It is easy to see therefore that a 
sudden change in the system of issuing bank notes, however desira- 
ble an asset bank-note currency might be when once established, 
would cause considerable loss to the banks. <A gradual transition 
from one system to the other would probably maintain the price of 
bonds until those held by the banks could be absorbed by the general 
investment market. 

It would seem, therefore, that the better way of introducing a 
credit bank currency would be by gradually raising the percentage of 
igsue on the par value of the bonds. Of course the objection to this 
is that with every increase of circulation on a given amount of bonds 
the premium would rise. This would be the case were there no other 
limit on note issues. But when a bank has a supply of bonds suffi- 
cient to issue the full percentage to which it may be entitled on its 
capital, it would buy no more, and would soon begin to sell. As the 
bond basis required diminishes, the sales of the banks having an excess 
of bonds will supply the new banks. The premium would probably 
be subject to very slight changes if the process of change to an asset 
currency were conducted with due care. The premium, as the bonds 
were disposed of by the banks, would finally settle at a point deter- 
mined by the general investment market. It would be an advantage 
to the Government in reducing the debt either by purchase or by re- 
funding to have removed from the bonds the element of value arising 
from their use as security for bank notes and public moneys. This 
value was of advantage to the Treasury when it was making and 
funding the great loans of the Civil War, but it has now become an 
obstacle rather than a help. 
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Just how much of the premium the bonds bear in the market de- 
pends upon their use by the banks, would be difficult to determine ex- 
actly, as there are many other causes which go to make up the market 
value, and these causes have more or less force according to the 
changing conditions of the money market. The class of bonds chiefly 
held by the banks consists of the two per cents. These bonds have 
the advantage of a long period to their maturity, but at their present 
market price a lower rate is realized by the investor than on bonds of 
any other class. Out of a total of $324,031,280 of bonds held to se- 
cure circulation, $311,100,700 were two per cents, and $89,428,800 
were deposited to secure public moneys, making a total of $400,529,- 
500 in two per cents held by the banks out of an aggregate issue, on 
February 1, of $445,940,750, or about ninety per cent. Of the fours 
of 1907 the banks held less than three per cent.; of the fours of 1925 
less than two per cent. The premium on the two per cents is plainly - 
due in great part to the bank demand. The defect in the realized 
rate as compared with other classes of bonds is made up by the profit 
on circulation and the use of public moneys. 

It is probable that any sudden change from the present bank-note 
system to an asset currency would cause serious losses to the banks in 
their bond accounts. 


—E—— 
—- 





THE DEPOSIT OF PUBLIC MONEYS in National banks without bond 
security is provided for in a bill which Hon. C. A. PUGSLEY, of New 
York, has introduced in the House of Representatives. This bill pro- 
vides for the deposit of public moneys in excess of fifty millions of 
dollars, with National banks having a capital of $100,000, and a sur- 
plus of at least the same amount. In return for the deposits the banks 
are to pay interest of not less than two per cent., the deposits to be a 
first lien upon all the assets of the bank. The limit of deposit is to be 
fifty per cent. of the combined capital and surplus. This, in the case 
of a National bank with the minimum limit of combined capital and 
surplus, would be $100,000. 3 

The interest rate in most parts of the United States would seem to 
insure the banks an ample profit on public moneys entrusted to them. 
It seems to be perfectly fair that in a bill of this kind there should be 
a provision approximately fixing the strength of the association to be 
entrusted with the public moneys, and taking the banks as they stand 
the accumulation of a surplus equal to the capital of $100,000 argues 
a long and careful management. The banks of smaller capital and 
surplus are not justly entitled to complain of their exclusion, because 
a limit of this kind seems to be absolutely necessary, and the bill puts 
it low enough if not too low. In fact the profit in sight from the use 
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of public moneys, if they could be obtained at two per cent., would in 
the sections where interest rates are high bring about the increase of 
capital and surplus for the very purpose of obtaining Government de- 
posits, and this might lead to the deposit of public moneys in banks 
where it would not be convenient for the Treasury to avail itself of 
them. Of course under the bill the Secretary could control this mat- 
ter by varying the rate of interest demanded according to the situa- 
tion of the bank seeking to act as depositary. The consequence 
might be that there would be a bidding for the public moneys in 
which the highest rates would not always be offered by the most de- 
sirable institutions, in other respects. But any scheme that could be 
devised for using the National banks to relieve the Treasury from the 
accumulation of surplus currency must be open to complaints of inse- 
curity or favoritism, to which there would be some degree of founda- 
tion. The only way in which insecurity could be avoided would be 
by confining the banks from which the Secretary might select depos- 
itaries to the strong banks in the money centers which guarantee 
each other mutual support. And to obtain security in this way would 
increase the complaints of discrimination. If all National banks, re- 
gardless of capital or surplus, were made equally eligible to be se- 
lected as depositaries according to their ability, there would be no 
foundation for the charges of discrimination, but the risk from inse- 
curity would be increased. 

It may be claimed that the deposit of public moneys with the 
banks of the centers would increase the accumulation of funds at those 
centers, already so great at times that dangerous speculation is en- 
couraged. But this difficulty would probably not be much avoided 
by the distribution of deposits over a wider territory. The tendency 
of money to flow to the money centers would not be in any way af- 
fected by the wide distribution. The banks receiving the public 
moneys would send their reserves, as far as the law permits, and all 
temporarily idle funds to their city correspondents as they do now. 
The only way to prevent this would be to require the retention of a 
larger part of the bank’s reserve in cash in its own vaults. 

Perhaps a provision as to cash reserve would be a better criterion 
of the eligibility of a bank to act as a public depositary, than one of 
capital and surplus, alone; the capital and surplus might still be the 
criterion of the amount of the deposit. Thus it might be provided 
that any bank selected as a depositary of public moneys should keep, 
in addition to the required reserve on other deposits, the full amount 
of the required reserve on public moneys in cash in bank. The banks 
in the redemption cities of the first class now keep in cash reserves 
twenty-five per cent. of all their deposits, and under Mr. PUGSLEY’s 
bill they would keep one-fourth of the public moneys held by them in 
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cash. The banks in the redemption cities of the second class now 
keep in cash reserves twelve and one-half per cent. of all deposits in 
cash, and on public moneys they would retain one-eighth in cash as 
reserve. Banks outside of reserve cities now keep on hand in cash 
six per cent. of their deposits. On public moneys deposited with them 
they would retain only about one-sixteenth as a cash reserve. These 
figures are cited to show that unless some equalizing provision as 
to reserve were made, the fifteen per cent. reserve banks could af- 
ford to bid higher for public moneys than could banks in the reserve 
cities. Conversely, the banks in the reserve cities, although consid- 
ered the stronger, could not afford to give so much for the public 
moneys as the banks generally considered weaker. If reserves on 
public moneys were equalized in the case of all banks, this discrep- 
ancy would be removed, and the banks having the greater real 
strength would have an advantage according to their strength. This 
would be to the advantage of the Treasury, and there could be no 
unfairness in requiring all banks to kesp an equal reserve on public 
moneys. 

As to the advisability of departing from the present requirement 
of bonded security, it is believed that it may be safely done, because 
it is probable that the percentage of loss of public moneys through the 
possible failure of some of the banks selected as depositaries would be 
more than offset by the interest receives. It might possibly happen, 
or at least be conceived of so as to begsarged as an objection, that after 
the Government had entrusted its funds to the banks, a panic might 
take place and temporarily deprive the Treasury of the use of its 
money. Most of the financial crises in recent years have been 
greatly aggravated if not entirely caused by the locking up of cur- 
rency in the Treasury. This measure will remove that cause, and 
to that extent prevent the recurrence of money stringency. But under 
it also the Treasury still retains a working balance, too small to inter- 
fere with the free flow of currency, but large enough to meet a tem- 
porary emergency. The Treasury has also other resources, its large 
reserve funds of gold, which could be relied on in such a contingency. 





6 CO 
—- 


THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN in shaping its financial system has tried 
many of the expedients in use in other countries, but after a short ex- 
perience has either modified them greatly or discarded them alto- 
gether. Thus in turn Government paper money has given place to 
convertible bank notes ; the silver standard has given way to gold ; 
National banks (modelled on those of the United States) have been 
supplanted by a central bank of issue. The Bank of Japan is au- 
thorized to issue a large amount of uncovered notes, like the Imperial 
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‘Bank of Germany ; but with this important difference : the tax on 
the excess issue in Germany is five per cent., while in Japan the tax 
is five per cent. or over. Thus if a five per cent. tax should not be 
sufficient to prevent an excessive issue, the Minister of Finance is 
‘given discretion to increase the tax to an extent that will prove 
-effectual. 

If an emergency circulation should ever be permitted in the United 
‘States, the tax might have to be adjusted to meet the varying inter- 
-est rate in different sections of the country. <A tax of five per cent. 
‘would no doubt cause the quick retirement of any excess in the East- 
ern States, but in some of the States where the normal rate of inter- 
est approximates ten per cent. it could not be very effective. 

The objection, that a currency based upon commercial assets, or 
issued through clearing-houses on a deposit of such securities, would 
in ordinary times exhaust a resource that should be reserved for emer- 
-gencies, can be deprived of most of its force by limiting the normal 
issue to fifty or seventy-five per cent. of capital, leaving a margin of 
twenty-five per cent. or more for emergencies. If this excess circu- 
‘lation were taxed on the Japanese plan, it would be retired in a rea- 
‘sonable time. 





THE PROPOSALS FOR A CENTRAL BANK have never yet been put 
‘forth in definite form, most of the propositions that have been made 
‘being little more than tentative suggestions. It does not appear to 
‘be the intention of those who favor such a bank to have it modelled 
-on the plan of the Bank of England. In fact, this ancient and re- 
‘-spected institution, if it could be set down bodily in New York, 
‘would not do at all here. It has been strongly hinted by British au- 
thorities, too, that even in its own country the Bank of England is in 
‘some respects behind the times. A central bank in the United States 
on any such antiquated pattern could not succeed. 

The banks of the United States meet every want of business here 
in ordinary times, and would do so at all times if they had the privi- 
lege of note issues. As banks of discount merely they have advan- 
‘tanges even over the boasted Scotch system, but these advantages of 
-adaptability to their public under the various conditions arising in a 
developing country are offset by the fact that their small capital and 
want of firm bond of connection with each other make it dangerous 
‘to extend to them generally the privilege of an asset bank-note circu- 
lation. If an elastic note currency is to be realized, however, it must 
‘be based on assets and not on special security. Itis not the large 
banks of New York and other money centres that stand in the way 
-of improvement of the bank-note currency. They could be safely 
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enough entrusted with the privilege. The doctrine of equal rights 
for all banks under general banking laws stands in the way of giving 
the note privilege to some banks and withholding it from others, 
when they all alike are organized under the same law. In this di- 
lemma a central bank has been suggested. As has been said, none 
of the suggestions have advanced to details. The idea, however, 
seems to be a bank which shall take up the business not now done by 
the existing banks. Holding Government moneys and issuing a note 
circulation for the whole country, as well as regulating the collection 
of checks in all parts of the country, are three things not accomplished 
by the existing banks. Another would be the regulation of gold 
exports. | 

Of course, no new institution can be conceived that might not in- 
terfere in some minor degree with existing business, and opposition 
from some quarter may be expected to any proposition that could be 
made. It is hardly to be expected that any central bank of this kind 
can be started except by legislative power. As there is as yet no 
proposition of this character before Congress it is plain the realization 
is yet distant. In the mean time the great city banks will no doubt 
continue to consolidate and join their forces to meet business wants as 
they arise, without the use of notes based on-assets. 

If a great central bank should be established in the future, how- 
ever, care should be taken to so limit its powers that it could in no 
sense become a monopoly or interfere with the existing independent 
banks, which, despite some imperfections, have been one of the prom- 
inent factors in the development of American enterprise. Experience 
seems to indicate that these banks are better adapted to the conditions 
prevailing in this country than a semi-monopolistic system of central 
banks with branches. 





i treet 
i 


TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS of capital are objects of popular dis- 
like because of the general ignorance prevailing as to their character 
and objects. The veil of obscurity surrounding them is gradually 
being pushed aside, and as more light is thrown upon them the num- 
ber of the citizens of the country who see in them a personal grievance 
calling for their abolishment by political methods is diminishing. 

The formation of trusts undoubtedly threw out of employment a 
great number of men, and as this was done when times were hard, 
when new employment was difficult to obtain, a great outcry was the 
result. Many, if not most all of the trusts, were formed from motives 
of self-preservation on the part of the separate industrial plants enter- 
ing into the combination. If they had not adopted this expedient 
these separate plants would many of them have perished and those 
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dependent upon them for employment would have been thrown out 
just the same. The formation of trusts, therefore, while the appar- 
ent cause of loss of work, was not so in reality. Back of this lay the 
lack of general prosperity which, unless the trusts had afforded some 
relief, would have brought about greater disaster in the labor market. 
This is beginning to be better understood, and with the increased de- 
mand for labor caused by better times there is not the same hostile 
feeling there was before. Politicians cannot secure as many votes on 
the trust issue as they could once. It cannot, however, be said that 
better times are altogether due to the trusts, with any more truth than 
it was said that the trusts were responsible for hard times. On the 
other hand, the general prosperity of the country has increased the 
competition which the trusts were formed to abolish, and it is from 
these new competitors that the continued hostility to these concerns 
chiefly arises. 

To the great mass of people outside of those engaged in any one 
form of production, the competition between the trust seeking to con- 
trol that production and competitors is a matter of little consequence. 
In so far as it has any effect the consumers of that product are bene- 
fited by lower prices. It is true that should the general prosperity 
diminish, the trust, having greater capital, could more easily destroy its 
competitors or absorb them. Nevertheless, the trusts do not desire 
hard times more than any one else, for although their endurance is 
greater, even their endurance has a limit, and necessity will compel 
them to endeavor to restore or at least wish for prosperity even if a 
new crop of competitors is started thereby. 

It follows that a trust cannot raise prices beyond a certain limit 
fixed by the nature of the production and the natural laws and chance 
circumstances that surround it. 

Another apprehension in regard to trusts is now springing up, and 
this is induced not by the fear that they will crush out competition, 
but that in their efforts to crush it they will overstrain even their great 
powers and perhaps collapse altogether, with widespread ruin to all 
who depend upon them and who have invested in their capital as a 
source of income. 

It seems, therefore, that trusts are far from being the impregna- 
ble monsters they have been supposed to be, and that in a way they 
are subject to the same business vicissitudes as other smaller corpora- 
tions. It would, however, be a great misfortune to the people of the 
United States, if through an ill-judged hostility to use of capital in 
this form, they should incite the powers of Government against them. 

The United States has a great territory, and in many things it has 
been found of benefit to bring about equality of conditions in all parts 
of this territory. No greater boon to the people of the United States 
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was ever devised than the laws which insured that the paper currency 
should be of equal value in all parts of its boundaries. This currency 
may be imperfect in some respects, but its homogenity, as it is called, 
almost compensates for any other lack. In the same way it is of the 
very greatest importance that there shall be a virtual equality in the 
price of any given product of general consumption in every part of 
the United States. This insures an equal distribution of population 
and less crowding together at favored points than would otherwise 
take place, and makes it easier for every individual to earn a living. 
Without combinations of capital commensurate to the task, how 
could prices be as well equalized as they are? It is probable that con- 
sumers have been supplied with the articles they need through the 
trusts at prices which have but little change in any section. With- 
out these combinations the distinction between rich and poor would 
have been much more pronounced than it nowis. It is also not diffi- 
cult to prove it was largely due to the trusts, after the panic of 1893, 
the country being full of manufactures, not to be easily disposed of at 
home, that foreign markets were found for these surplus productions, 
and our export trade built up within the last ten years to its present 
great proportions. It would have been impossible for individuals or 
for small corporations to have opened up these foreign markets within 
the time if they could have done so at all. 

It is a mark of the effectiveness of the trusts in gaining and hold- 
ing foreign markets, that they have excited the fears of foreigners lest 
the United States shall soon underbid them in their own markets. 
Our methods of production and distribution arouse not only fear but 
admiration, and France at least has sent men to study and learn them. 

In fact, trusts, like all new devices, have wrought great changes, 
some of them at first sight seeming for the worse; but on the whole 
they have been necessary to the development of the country, es- 
pecially to break the bonds which seemed to confine our industries to 
the home market. 

If the United States takes the lead of other nations in the race for 
supremacy it will be largely by means of the concentration of her re- 
sources effected by the device of trusts. Too much interference by 
special legislation will in time restrict and ruin any industry. The 
publicity now advocated in regard to trust operations might safely be 
legally demanded when the prejudices against them are somewhat 
allayed. But publicity of incidents of trust management, in them- 
selves innocent and necessary, at a time when the tide of popular prej- 
udice against them was high and might easily have been augmented 
by the acts of demagogues, if enforced by law might have proved 
ruinous and postponed the prosperity of the last four or five years 
indefinitely. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS of the country on De- 
cember 10, 1901, compared with the figures shown in September, and 
with those of December 13, 1900, indicates that the business of these 
institutions has greatly expanded during the last year—that the banks 
are evidently giving all the aid possible to the business interests, and 
that credit is freely extended. A comparison of the proportion of 
reserve to liabilities requiring reserves for several years shows that in 
December, 1896, the proportion was over thirty-two per cent., and it 
has diminished gradually until in 1901 it was about twenty-seven per 
cent. It is a natural but fallacious conclusion that the greater the 
proportion of reserve the stronger the banks. This proposition would 
be true only were a bank an institution merely for holding people’s 
money until called for. Then it would be safer if it kept the money 
intact until it is called for. Butas banks conduct all their operations 
on a basis of credit, the proportion of reserve is no real indication of 
the soundness of their condition. Should the reserves fall below the 
legal limit, while if this condition continued any length of time it 
would show that the provisions of the National Banking Law as to 
amount of reserve were violated, it would not even then show that 
business was unsafe. If loans were paid as they became due, and 
new and safe ones demanded further credits, the bank would still be 
safe enough. The live character of loans and the unchecked circula- 
tion of bank credits are surer signs of safety than the condition of the 
reserve. 

In what are known as hard times, when credit is in abeyance, the 
proportion of reserves increases. In 1896, when recovery from the 
panic of 1893 had just commenced, the proportion of reserve was 
thirty-two percent. With the advance of prosperity it has in five 
years diminished to twenty-seven per cent., and it will probably con- 
tinue to decrease until it nears or even falls below the legal limit, as 
required in the several reserve cities. Nearing the legal limit means 
that the credit-issuing function of the banks as limited by law has 
been reached, and that if more banking facilities are required there 
must be new banks or increase in the cash resources of the existing 
ones. Panic and the locking up of bank facilities might as easily oc- 
cur when reserves were in excess as when below the legal limit. The 
legal reserve would never save a bank were a run made upon it, nor 
would any reserve less than 100 per cent. In fact, the safety of the 
bank depends upon the condition of its loans. 

But it must not be inferred that the legal provision requiring a 
cash reserve is not a very valuable one. If there were no such re- 
quirement it is greatly to be feared that the cash in many parts of the 
country would be reduced to such a low ebb that the movements of 
funds to move crops, etc., at special seasons would be more violent 
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than they now are. If banks were not required to hold a certain 
amount of cash, and to cease loaning unless this amount were held, 
much greater balances would be kept at the money centers and the 
danger of financial crises would be much enhanced. As it is this re- 
serve requirement compels a much more even distribution of money 
in all parts of the country than there would be without it. Moreover, 
as the safety of the money market very often depends upon sentimental 
as well as on real conditions, the fact that a certain limit of reserve 
declared safe by law is not passed, is an assurance to the public that 
tends to prevent a diminution of confidence. The Comptroller of the 
Currency has recently expressed the opinion that as there have been 
several years of good business, a period of lesser activity must be ap- 
proaching. This is a reminder based on the doctrine of chances, 
very proper in its place. Experience has shown that prosperity is fol- 
lowed by its reverse, but if men could be taught moderation, not 
to push things to extremes, these fluctuations could be very much di- 
minished. At present it is apparent that the National banks are 
working as yet very well within their full power, and that they can 
go even further with safety, but it is just as well to exercise increased 
care with the increased speed. 





—E—— 
— = 


WHAT IS THE SURPLUS FUND of a bank? This is a question of 
great importance in view of the tax imposed on capital and surplus 
by the laws of the United States. If this tax is repealed with the 
other war taxes it will still be necessary to have some authoritative 
definition of the term surplus in the law in order to settle in regard to 
the period the tax has been in force, whether the banks that claim 
that only the technical surplus distinct from undivided profits is 
meant, are right, or whether the claim of the collector of internal rev- 
enue, that the surplus subject to tax includes undivided profits also, 
is well founded. 

In the case of the National banks at least it would seem that the 
law, not mentioning undivided profits, but surplus only, must have 
meant to tax the special surplus which a National bank is required to 
accumulate under the provisions of section 5199, of the Revised Stat- 
utes. Section 5199 provides that every National banking association 
may declare dividends semi-annually, but before the declaration of a 
dividend the bank must carry to surplus one-tenth part of its net 
profits for the preceding half-year, until by the accretion of these semi- 
annual installments the surplus shall amount to one-fifth of the cap- 
ital stock. Section 5204 provides that if losses are experienced equal 
to or exceeding undivided profits then on hand no dividend shall be 
declared, and also that no dividend shall be declared from net profits 
until all losses and bad debts have been first deducted therefrom. 
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The item of undivided profits reported by banks represents usually 
the earnings of the period since the last dividend from which the ex- 
penses and losses of the same period have not yet been deducted. 
After these expenses and losses are deducted the item becomes net 
profits; out of these ten per cent. of the amount is carried to surplus, 
and from the remainder a dividend may be made. After the surplus 
reaches one-fifth of capital-it-need not be further enlarged. 

The National banking laws therefore specify undivided profits, net 
profits and surplus, and both net profits and surplus in excess of 
twenty per cent. of capital may, at any time the directors see fit, after 
deducting losses, be paid out in dividends. 

It would therefore seem that to tax undivided profits of a bank, or 
even the surplus in excess of the maximum provided by law, would 
be the same as taxing dividends, and if it was desired to tax dividends 
the law would probably have so provided. It is, of course, true that 
as the section providing for semi-annual dividends is permissive only, 
many banks with the object of gaining strength voluntarily pass div- 
idends and sometimes enlarge their surplus much beyond the maxi- 
mum of twenty per cent. required by the Government. They some- 
times merely let the item of undivided profits increase from year to 
year by declaring small dividends or none at all, merely charging off 
losses and bad debts semi-annually. This excess of surplus, as well as 
all net profits above losses and expenses and bad debts, the directors 
are at liberty to pay out in dividends, and they could avoid the tax by 
doing so. 

The distinct terms in which surplus is defined in the National 
Banking Law, and the minute directions as to the use of undivided 
profits, and the further specification of net profits, would seem to make 
it certain that Congress, when it imposed a tax on surplus, had ref- 
erence to the technical surplus defined in section 5199, which cannot 
be used for dividends. Of course, in the widest sense, the surplus of 
a bank means all its profits in excess of its capital stock, what would 
remain were the bank liquidated and its creditors, including stock- 
holders, paid off; in other words, the rest, as it is called in English 
banking. But Congress has provided by law that a certain part of 
this rest shall be set apart by degrees until it equals five per cent. of 
capital, and like capital it cannot be diminished by dividends. This 
technical surplus virtually becomes the same as capital, and it is quite 
natural that when taxing capital the law should also tax this surplus, 
which is subject to the same rules as capital; that is, it can only be 
diminished by losses too great to be met by undivided profits, and 
when diminished below the twenty per cent. the building-up process 
must commence again before dividends can be declared. 

In the case of National banks, therefore, the inference seems plain 
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that the undivided profits were not meant to be included in the taxa- 
tion of capital and surplus, and no surplus in excess of the maximum 
of twenty per cent. provided for by law. In the case of banks other 
than National, what is meant by taxable surplus would depend upon 
the definition of surplus in the law under which those banks are or- 


ganized. 





THE LETTER OF SECRETARY SHAW in response to an inquiry from 
Congressman SULZER relative to the deposit of public money in banks 
furnishes a computation indicating that a change from the present 
system of requiring bonded security to one like that provided for in 
Mr. PuGsLey’s bill, would result in a great gain to the Government. 
This computation is based on the experience of the Department under 
the National banking law. It was made by order of Secretary SHAw’s 
predecessor. If the Government had deposited all its surplus moneys, 
over $30,000,000, in the banks without bonded security, the first re- 
sult would have been an accommodation to borrowers available to 
the banks of over $200,000,000. If interest at the rate of two per 
cent. in quarterly payments had been charged there would have been 
a gain of $32,000,000 to the Treasury. There seems to be one point 
on which the computation may be criticised. It is said to based on 
the assumption that the United States has a prior lien on the assets of 
a failed National bank for default in payment of public moneys. This 
seems to be incorrect. 

The United States has a prior lien on the assets of a failed Na- 
tional bank to make good any deficiency in proceeds of bonds deposited 
as security for circulation, to redeem the notes outstanding, but the 
law provides for no other preference. This point was made clear in 
the case of the United States against the Receiver of the Cook County 
National Bank, decided by the United States Supreme Court in 1882. 
But after all it is of no importance, and we doubt whether the Gov- 
ernment ought to have any preference over other creditors. The 
change suggested is merely from one form of security to another. The 
interest which the banks will pay under the changed system should 
be regarded as a safety fund from which such losses as may occur 
shall be made good. Under theold system the Government expected 
no profit, regarding the safety of the deposits as of supreme impor- 
tance. Under the new system profit should also be regarded as of 
secondary importance, and the annual interest received should be in- 
vested in United States securities and held against possible losses. 
With this provision the change of system will be safe without any 
preference to the assets of the failed banks over ordinary depositors. 
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THE LEGAL-TENDER DECISIONS RECALLED. 





The decisions of the United States Supreme Court in the legal-tender cases 
will probably be a topic of more or less continuous controversy; not that the 
constitutionality of the power of Congress to enact laws making paper money 
a legal-tender, either in peace or war, will be questioned. But the action of 
the court in first deciding one way and then immediately reversing its decis- 
ion, has been the subject of so much unfavorable criticism, and the cause of 
so many conflicting reports, that differences of opinion as to the motives of 
this uncertain action will always exist. 

To the straight-out advocate of a monetary system based on natural stand- 
ards of value, the final decision of the court, that under some circumstances 
value can be given by a purely governmental fiat, is unorthodox and illogical; 
and that this can be done is apparently the outcome of the decision of the 
legal-tender cases. The decision, however, appears to have been necessary 
and unavoidable in 1872, although the subsequent decision as to legal-tender 
notes issued when the pressure of national necessity had passed does not seem 
so justifiable. At this late day and with the greater knowledge of monetary 
theory and practice in which the whole nation has been expensively educated, 
it can be conceived that the court might have reached a decision less sweep- 
ing in its character, that would have conserved the rights of contracts, prior 
to and during the war. 

The aversion of sound money men to the decisions as they stand has been 
stimulated and enhanced because the doctrines enunciated by the Supreme 
Court have been used to bolster up and encourage the financial heresis of the 
past twenty years that have required so much effort and expense to counter- 
act. Beyond doubt the arguments of the Supreme Court have given great 
aid and encouragement to the advocates of fiat money in all its protean forms. 
Many hard things have therefore been said about the legal-tender decisions. 
The tradition that they were brought about by a packed court will be more 
difficult to disprove than that the silver dollar was demonetized by the crime 
of 1873. 

There has recently come to light interesting evidence in regard to the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the reversal of the first legal-tender decision declar- 
ing the legal-tender laws unconstitutional. A memorandum signed by the 
five judges who reversed this first decision has just been published. Imme- 
diately after the legal-tender notes went into circulation they began to be 
tendered instead of gold and silver in settlement of contracts made when gold 
and silver eoin was the only legal tender. These cases soon began to reach 
the Supreme Court, but the first one was not decided until the term of 1869- 
70. The court then consisted of eight members only, there being one vacancy. 
Of the eight judges one, Justice Grier, was old and infirm, and had in fact at 
the suggestion of his colleagues tendered his resignation in December, 1869, 
to take effect February 1, 1870. 

There were several cases before the court involving the constitutionality 
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of the legal-tender acts. Even from the statement of the five judges men- 
tioned, it seems more than probable that the parties to these cases were under 
an impression amounting to a belief, that the settlement of the question in one 
of these cases would be abided by in all, as ordinarily would be the result. 

In some of these cases the United States was a party, represented by the 
Attorney-General, and therefore on the assumption that public policy required 
the constitutionality of the acts to be sustained, that officer was perhaps biased 
in favor of a rehearing. 

The case of Hepburn against Griswold was the first decided. This was an 
appeal from the highest court of Kentucky deciding the legal-tender acts un- 
constitutional. The first vote in the conference of the eight judges, after 
three or four hours of discussion, stood four to four, which would have af- 
firmed the Kentucky decision without settling the constitutional question. 

After this vote the judges passed to the next case, also involving the legal- 
tender matter. Judge Grier, it seems, made some remarks, and in the dis- 
cussion following became involved in such inconsistency with his previous 
vote that he was persuaded to changeit. Having done so, the vote in Hep- 
burn vs. Griswold stood five to three against the constitutionality of the legal- 
tender laws. The decision was announced February 8, 1870. In the mean- 
time, on February 1, Judge Grier’s resignation took effect, and on February 
7 the names of Justice Strong and Bradley were sent to the Senate to fill the 
two vacancies in the court. 

The circumstances of this change of vote by Justice Grier were strongly 
put in the rough draft of the memorandum prepared by Justice Miller, but a 
milder statement was substituted in the memorandum as signed by the five 
judges. In Justice Miller’s statement there seems to be an insinuation that 
Justice Grier’s impaired mental vigor was taken advantage of in some way to 
carry the decision in favor of the unconstitutionality of the legal-tender acts. 
Whatever may be thought of this, it seems plain from another part of the 
memorandum that Justice Grier had generally voted with the majority. It 
is recited that the minority—it must have consisted of Judges Miller, Davis 
and Swayne—had begged hard for delay in the decision of this case, until 
there could be a full court, but were voted down by the majority, which 
must have consisted of Justices Chase, Clifford, Field, Nelson and Grier. 

There was evidently some contention in the court, on the one side to gain by 
the position as it stood, and on the other to get strength from the filling of 
the vacancy. Messrs. Chase, Clifford, Nelson and Field would hardly have 
been so firm to have the case decided in the face of the protest of the minor- 
ity if they had not counted on Grier’s support. Itis hardly to be doubted 
that both sides struggled for the political advantage. It is therefore proba- 
ble that Grier was under some mental confusion when he made it a tie by his 
first vote, and that he really intended to vote the other way, that the subse- 
quent discussion revealed his mistake, and that he then changed his vote, not 
on account of undue persuasion, but to correct his error. On any theory, 
however, the fact remains that his infirmity made him unfit to hold the cast- 
ing vote on so important a question. Throwing him out altogether, the court 
stood four to three against the constitutionality of the legal-tender acts. 

In a week after this conference, which appears to have taken place in De- 
cember, every judge on the bench, so Justice Miller writes, authorized acom- 
mittee to say to Justice Grier it was the unanimous opinion of his colleagues 
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that he ought to resign. Evidently the extent to which his age and infirmity 
told upon him was painful to his associates. What is surprising under this 
state of facts is not that a rehearing of the legal-tender question before a full 
court was deemed necessary by the minority, but that there should have been 
any Opposition to this course on the part of the Chief Justice. It appears 
when the order allowing the legal-tender question to be heard, in other cases 
virtually amounting to a rehearing, was made by the full court after the 
nomination of Justices Strong and Bradley, the Chief Justice prepared a 
memorandum to file with the order, seriously reflecting, it is said, on the 
honor of the court. Hearing of this the five judges prepared the memoran- 
dum now published to file in refutation. Mutual knowledge of these prepa- 
rations prevented the filing of either. After thirty-two years that of the five 
judges sees the light, although three of them only could have personally 
known what occurred at the conference when the case of Hepburn against 
Griswold was decided. 

Perhaps the memorandum of Chief Justice Chase may, if resurrected, 
give some further particulars of this interesting episode. 

The additional evidence furnished by the memorandum of the five judges 
will not convince to the contrary those who accept the tradition of the packed 
court, for there is enough to indicate that the filling of the existing and ex- 
pected vacancy was kept well in mind by the whole bench. Both the major- 
ity and minority knew they would probably change places when the vacancies 
were filled. If Justice Grier could have been made to stick to his first vote, 
the minority would have gained all they sought to gain by delay. 

In fact, until the other side of the story supposed to be contained in Chief 
Justice Chase’s memorandum comes to light, it is impossible to say which 
side was most to blame in causing or accepting the bewilderment of Justice 
Grier. 





MAINTAINING THE PARITY OF SILVER.—Hon. E. J. Hill, of Connecticut, has in- 
troduced the following bill, which has been favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights and Measures : 


A BILL to maintain the legal tender silver dollar at parity with gold, and to 
increase the subsidiary silver coinage. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized to coin the silver bullion in the Treasury purchased under the act of July 14, 
1890, into such denominations of subsidiary silver coin as he may deem necessary to 
meet public requirements, and thereafter, as public necessities may demand, to re- 
coin silver dollars into sudsidiary coin; and so much of any act as fixes a limit to 
the aggregate of subsidiary silver coin outstanding, and so much of any act as directs 
the coinage of any portion of the bullion purchased under .the act of July 14, 1890, 
into standard silver dollars, is hereby repealed. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to maintain at all times at parity 
with gold the legal-tender silver dollars remaining outstanding ; and to that end he 
is hereby directed to exchange gold for legal-tender silver dollars when presented to 
the Treasury in the sum of five dollars or any multiple thereof ; and all provisions of 
law for the use or maintenance of the reserve fund in the Treasury relating to United 
States notes are, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, hereby made 
applicable to the exchange of legal-tender silver dollars. 
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BANKING RULES AND CUSTOMS. 


IV. 


The bank has certainly kept pace with.the general march of improvement 
in the business world. To look back at some of the old ways of doing busi- 
ness, one wonders that the banks in former times succeeded as well as they 
did. Take, for instance, the old pigeon-hole arrangement of filing checks 
(and this is but one out of many cases) with the customers’ names on the mid- 
dle of a partition, deposit tickets on top and checks underneath. Now we 
have the modern metal boxes with partitions, which take up room only ac- 
cording to the number of checks you have, and not the number of checks you 
expect to have. With these partitions filled they take up only a third of the 
space of the cumbersome pigeon-hole rack. 


A WoRD ON CHARGING CHECKS. 


In bookkeeping now most banks use the daily balance system. As the 
space allotted to each account is of necessity small, he is a good man, indeed, 
who can charge his checks each day, and be tolerably sure he has not made 
a mischarge. This is only one example of banking where a man has only his 
accurateness and Keen eyesight to guard against errors. All banks desire to 
find their errors before being reminded of them by customers, and especially 
if the customer is a man with many sharp corners. The debits can be easily 
compared, and also the deposit tickets if each customer’s tickets are kept by 
themselves. For this reason it seems to me that they should be so kept, 
rather than to band each day’s tickets together as they are credited on the 
ledger. By comparing both, a mistake can easily be found, thus preventing 
any trouble that might arise over checks going back when the bank is in error. 


POSITION OF BANKING DESKS. 

The banking desks should be arranged, of course, for convenience; but in 
the case of a country bank where the force is small, each bookkeeper’s desk 
should be so arranged as to face the lobby. Let no man be out of sight. You 
never know when the crooks are going to pay you a visit, and the more men 
who can see customers enter, and those who are not customers, the wiser and 
better. Give a hasty glance at people entering, and if you are satisfied with 
their appearance, all right; if, on the other hand, you are not satisfied, keep 
your eye on them until they divulge their business. Being prepared for an 
emergency is nine-tenths of the battle. 


THE RECEIVING TELLER’S CASH. 


If you are a receiving or paying teller, do not form the habit of allowing 
persons around your till. I know of a case touching on this point. One of 


* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18, 
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officers of a bank in —— had a friend that often came in to see him. One 
day a peculiar looking two-dollar bill came in over the counter; the teller 
was examining it, as to its worth. The young friend was standing near. That 
night his cash was two dollars short. Where the queer looking bill had gone 
nobody knew. 

Another word in regard to the receiving teller’s cash. I think this rule is 
in general practice; but knowing of one bank where it is not, I shall be jus- 
tified in calling attention to it. The only safe way of counting deposits of 
actual cash running above two hundred dollars, is to cross the hundreds. 
Then when you have finished counting, run your fingers under each hundred, 
counting as you go. You are then absolutely sure you have the correct 
amountin hundreds. This leaves your bills in rather bad condition for band- 
ing; but it is better to spend a little more time and know you are right, 
rather than to throw out a hundred dollars in fives or twenty-five in ones, 
trusting to your ability to remember these. 


DEALING WITH STOP—PAYMENT CHECKS. 


Too much care cannot be taken with memorandums stopping payment on 
checks. Have a small tablet, and enter on it all memorandums. Geta full 
description of the check as regards the number, amount, and to whom pay- 
able. Date each one when you receive it, so you can tell how long it has 
been before you. Six months is usually ample time to hold any memoran- 
dum. My experience has been that a very few checks of this description are 
ever presented. 

THE PETTY LEDGER. 


I cannot recommend too strongly the practice of keeping a petty or inac- 
tive ledger. It relieves the depositors’ ledger. Balance it once a month, at 
least. Carry an account in one of the depositors’ ledger, debiting and credit- 
ing all the items. Foot up the, petty ledger, and if the amount agrees with 
the depositors’ ledger account, you have proved your work. Following is a 
sample sheet of the ledger: 


Co 


DAT’ M E It] DETA! DEBIT'S. CREDIT'S 





NoTEsS DRAWN WITH INTEREST. 


Some tellers have a horror of seeing a note come in drawn with interest. 
{t should be no harder to handle than if not drawn with interest. Simply 
add the amount of interest to the face of the note, and then deduct the dis- 
count. These notes are very few compared to the number that go through 
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abank. They are almost always in payment of an actual obligation. Ac- 
commodation notes are seldom, if ever, drawn in this way. When days are 
to be considered, a little more time is necessary in figuring interest. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE BOOKKEEPERS’ WORK. 


The bookkeeper has a position ranking in importance next to the teller, 
but he has not the public to deal with as has the teller. He is the keeper of 
the records whereby the bank is to determine how much an account is worth. 
He is the keeper of the records that guide the bank in determining, to a great 
extent, how much accommodation a customer is entitled to. He is the keeper 
of the records that go a long way towards determining the personality, char- 
acter, and business ability of the customer. 

The bookkeeper should make it a point to become familiar with the custo- 
mer’s accounts. Watch his balance. Be able to tell whether it is small, or 
unusually large; or rather, be able to tell what his average balance is. Some 
people do not know how to do business with a bank. It. becomes the book- 
keeper’s duty to look after a score of details, in the making out of checks, be- 
fore charging. To know whether a certain check’s signature is not a little 
different from usual, or in the case of one person keeping two accounts or 
more, and signing personally, where he should have signed company, or com- 
pany, where he should have signed agent. He also has to keep an eye out 
for his own mistakes, as well as those of the bank’s customers. I think it is 
an excellent plan to adopt some system of charging for keeping an account. 

People do not realize how much work goes on inside of banks. They do 
realize how much more work an overdrawn account makes. In fact, there 
exists a great deal of hostile feeling, to-day, among the people of the United 
States, against banks. 

Color, I think, is an important factor in regard to determining charging. 
Have no two customers heavily checking, near each other, using the same 
colored check. The larger variety of checks a bank has, within a réasonable 
number, for its customers to choose from, the better. I have known of wrong 
charges being made when the customer’s check color has been changed, 
simply because the bookkeeper has associated a certain color, the color he 
has been used to, with a certain customer. The fact of his overlooking the 
different signature, shows how strongly the color idea was implanted. 


A UNIVERSAL CHECK. 


I have always thought it would facilitate the exchanging of checks if 
banks would adopt a universal check, universal only as regards the position 
of the number and amount, size not making such a difference; but I think a 
limit should be put upon them in this respect. The best form for a check 
is shown on the following page. 

This form, for convenience in charging, cannot be beaten. The amount 
and numbers can be seen by raising the top check and supporting it between 
the fingers, as is necessary in charging. Above all things, you would know 
at once where to look for the amount of each check, and I must confess that 
now-a-days, with our endless variety of checks, and check receipts, it takes 
some time to determine the amount. 

We have no time in the banking business, or in any business, to be thrown 
away. Aslong as the world goes on, just so long will new forms for checks 
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appear. Perhaps there will be an improvement over our present check, but 
there will ‘be one hundred failures to one good idea. The same applies also 
to check protection. It seems to me that danger from this source is some- 
what magnified if a person uses care in filling out a check or draft. I recall 
an instance where only our own care probably saved us, or our New York 
correspondent, as the case may be, from loss. We gave a draft on New York 
to a stranger for one hundred dollars. We afterwards found out that the man 
was a crook, and had been getting checks in this way and raising them. He 
was not able to raise our check simply because we had used a stub in filling 
out the check. Simplicity won the day. The most simple things have revo- 
lutionized the world. During my experience of ten years, this comes the 
nearest to any of our checks being raised, and during this time none of our cus- 
tomers’ checks have been tampered with. 

To sum up, ordinary precaution, and the use of the perforator, I think 
sufficient. I think it is an excellent plan not to leave any blank checks on 
the public desk. Customers prefer to draw from their own check-book, and 
if a depositor wants to draw a check at the bank, and does not have his check- 
book, it is a simple matter to hand hima check. Itis only throwing tempta- 
tion in a man’s way by keeping checks outside. 






































REGARDING CASH ITEMS. 


Have as few of these on your cash book as possible. Protested checks 
have to be counted as cash very often; but if customers do not take care of 
them, charge them up after giving them a chance. I might make a sugges- 
tion that saves a great deal of time. When you have a great many cash items 
to be charged up, deduct all items not to be charged, from the footing, and 
transfer the amount to your listing-book. This saves listing a second time. 


REGARDING DEPOSIT TICKETS. 


The deposit ticket plays a very important part in banking. Therefore too 
much care cannot betakenof it. Itis the only evidence of credit a bank has. 
Therefore it should be filled out in such a way that there can be no question 
as to the amount, or to whose credit it should go. It is a good idea to check 
the silver. Silver of all items is very easily forgotten, or overlooked, being 
carried many times in a bag, or in the poc’xet, to the bank. If your silver is 
checked you know you haveit. This will save much hunting in other places 
when one is short. 
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Mark the name of the towns opposite each check. This facilitates check- 
ing off, and at the same time is an excellent memorandum for a customer for 
future reference. Trouble is ever with us, and the fuller the memorandum 
so much easier will be the work of looking up items, in case of difficulty aris- 
ing later. 

In REFERENCE TO SETTLEMENTS. 

This is a question that has already attracted a great deal of attention. We 
want something more uniform than our present way of paying our indebted- 
ness to other banks. The drift is all the while toward weekly settlements. 

The time when this shall become general cannot come too quickly, in my 
opinion. As it is now most of us are being paid for our debits by the best ar- 
rangement we can make, or by the arrangements which we made ten to twenty 
years ago. Times have changed. The exchanges are much heavier now than 
then. The people generally throughout the country have more money to 
expend. This necessarily increases the banking business, and the old ar- 
rangements are becoming inadequate. Let us make modern arrangement in 
this direction, and I think it will be to the advantage of us all. 

A NUTMEGGER. 





BANKING RULES AND CUSTOMS. 
V. 


Vast were the improvements wrought in every field of operation during the 
century just closed. Fifty years ago our fathers and grandfathers were using 
the wooden plow and the reap-hook, whereas we have the steam cultivator 


and the self-binder. They had the flail and the treadmill; we have the elec- 
tric separator aud the great roller mills, with daily capacity of five thousand 
barrels. They used the hand-press; we have presses run swiftly by steam or 
electricity and the Mergenthaler machines for setting the type. And the sail- 
ing boats and steamers of a few decades ago were but as toys in comparison 
with our immense ocean liners. 

But in no department of human.-effort has there been greater evolution 
than in banking practices and customs—not only as to the safe, expeditious 
and profitable conduct of the business, but as to the nature and volume of 
the transactions as well. 


PROPER EQUIPMENT FOR EFFICIENT SERVICE. 


Never in the world’s history has there been as much stress laid on equip- 
ment as now; never were the managers of financial institutions so exacting as 
to the warp and woof and fiber of their office force; never were the habits, 
inclinations and characters of applicants for positions of trust as carefully 
analyzed. The time has come in fact when some of the greatest corporations 
on earth, employing thousands of laborers, absolutely refuse to employ men 
who are known to use ardent spirits as a beverage or tobacco in the form of 
cigarettes. Nineteen of the great railway systems prohibit drinking among 
their employees on or off duty. These and similar requirements were not in- 
stituted for the promotion of temperance societies, but business pure and sim- 
ple was the object. Railroad officials have found that tae man whose brain 
is filled with the effects of narcotics of any kind is not so safe and reliable as 
the one who does not indulge, other things being equal. Bank clerks and 
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officers should know these facts. They are elementary, to be sure, but the 
foundation must be solid if the building is to be secure. 


VALUE OF CHARACTER AND A GOOD NAME. 


Character, then, is the substratum, the bed rock, the magnum bonum, 
without which no one can achieve success. The banker whose character is 
of the highest order, whose habits are in all things exemplary and who de- 
sires a good name rather than great riches, is on the royal road. Coupled 
with these traits, if he possesses the other attributes touched upon in this paper, 
and is withal not too proud to render to God the things that are His, then he 
is all right for this world, and for the life beyond, as well. 


BANK OFFICERS AND CLERKS MUST BE EDUCATED. 


What I have said as to equipment has been on the moral side, and that is 
indeed the greater side; yet I would in no wise minimize mental preparation. 
Without literary training one may creditably fill a position in an ore bank or 
coal mine, but not in a modern banking institution. It is almost superfluous 
to say that bank clerks and officers should be well educated. They should 
not only be familiar with the text-books, but should be also men of general 
information. The age in which we live and the advantages we have render 
ignorance inexcusable. 

In an address delivered a short time ago in London by Mr. A. B. Hepburn, 
Vice-President of the Chase National Bank of New York, he stated that En- 
glish is the language of commerce, and in this he is certainly correct. A 
‘classical education is not absolutely necessary to success in the banking busi- 
ness, but a thorough working knowledge of the King’s English is indispensa- 
ble. Good work demands good tools. 


THE DAviIpD HARUMS PASSING. 


There have been, and are now, great bankers and financiers of limited 
education, judged by the standards of the college people, but when their in- 
tuition and keen insight into human nature are taken into account, they sur- 
pass many so-called professors of metaphysics. 

But the banker of the David Harum type is passing, and twentieth 
century conditions are not favorable to the production of many such prod- 
igies. David’s moral courage and genuine antipathy to frauds and shams 
are commendable traits, but his buffoonery and horse-swapping proclivities 
and coarse jokes are not to his credit. His rugged honesty, however, and his 
helping hand to the down-trodden and oppressed cover a multitude of sins. 


A FRIEND TO His BANK. 
When a banker is not a better friend to his own bank than to any other 
business institution on earth, his resignation should be handed in and will be, 
if he is an honest man. 


QUALITIES THAT MAKE UP THE FULLY-EQUIPPED BANKER. 


The qualities that go to make up the rounded banker area part of his being, 
and come by growth and development in the field of action. They cannot be 
assumed or put on and taken off like a garment. 

The successful banker is a freeman, is untrammelied and holds all people 
at a proper distance. He has but few ‘‘ ifs” and ‘‘ buts” in his vocabulary, 
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and has the back-bone to say no when it is necessary; makes few promises 
and fulfills to the letter every one made. 

Indulgence in the frivolities of the day is not characteristic of the pro- 
gressive banker. He has not the time nor the disposition to engage in wine- 
suppers, horse-racing, card parties and kindred amusements. Neither does 
he deal in futures nor participate in any other species of gambling. There 
may be successful men who do many of the things I have placed on the 
prohibited list, but the great bankers of the past and present have not been, 
and are not now, inclined that way. The custodians of the people’s money 
must not only refrain from actual engagement in such practices, but must not 
cultivate a desire for such things. 

The master of men and of finance must not weaken or yield to adverse in- 
fluences, but must at all times be master of self and of the situation. And if 
the evil day comes, must still maintain his serenity of mind and steadfastness 
of purpose and be able to do the right thing at the right time. His latent 
powers must come into action and expand to meet the exigency. 

But right at this point is the parting of the ways between the successful 
man and the failure. The one presses forward with all the energy of his soul, 
and rises in his might and overcomes the issues. The other weakens, fal- 
ters and fails. 

Each officer and clerk should know that his individual walk, his conduct 
in the bank and on the outside, his words, his deeds, his all, contribute and 
conspire to the making up of the bank’s reputation and character. 


EVERY-DAY BANKING LAW. 


The bank is liable for damages if a customer’s check is protested when he 
had funds in bank sufficient to pay same, but on account of error in posting 
or otherwise the bank’s force had placed deposit to wrong account. 

The bank is not liable for loss in paying raised checks where care was not 
exercised in drawing the check. Proper care is not used where checks are 
written with lead pencil. 

The bank is liable for damage when it allows a note to be protested before 
maturity. 

In finding date of maturity of a note drawn days after date, the actual 
days must be counted, and when drawn months after date, the time must be 
reckoned by the month. 

Written words in the body of notes and checks prevail over written figures 
in margin. 

Joint notes should read ‘‘ we or either of us promise to pay,” or ‘* we 
jointly and severally promise to pay,’’ etc. 

Transferring or offering to transfer forged paper knowing it to be forged 
is a felony. 

After maturity, all notes bear interest. Where a bill, payable after sight,,. 
is accepted by the drawee, its maturity must be reckoned from the date of 
acceptance, noted on the bill, and not from the date of the bill itself. 

A check must be presented within a reasonable time after its issue or the 
drawer will be discharged from liability thereon to the extent of the loss. 
eaused by the delay. 
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LATEST AND BEST WAY OF DOING THINGS. 


The up-to-date banker is ever on the alert for improved methods. Labor 
and time-saving devices having merit soon find places in the progressive bank. 
Conservatism is one of the cardinal tenets of the profession, but there is no 
good reason why progress and conservatism should not go together. 

With our present facilities for obtaining the best things the world has to 
offer, the bank that fails to keep step with the procession in point of modern 
conveniences will be lost in the fog. 


BANKING PRACTICES RELATING TO MONEY, NEGOTIABLE PAPER AND 
GENERAL DEALINGS. 


This comprehensive heading covers the banker’s stock in trade, and would 
be an excellent text for a volume. But the average banker is not voluminous. 
The demands upon his time are many and inexorable. He is forced to con- 
centrate. Multum in parvo is his motto. 


NOTES AND BILLS. 


The vital part of a bank is its notes and bills, and this department de- 
mands and must have the most vigilant and constant care. Let it be taken 
for granted that every piece of paper in the bank has been carefully passed 
on by atrained and efficient discount committee, and such investigations made 
at the time of acquiring as were deemed necessary, yet as an additional pre- 
caution the bank with which I am connected has adopted the plan, even after 
notes have found lodgement in note cases, of sending out what we call verifi- 
cation notices. These notices are sent from time to time at the discretion of 
the Cashier, and it is probable that’ he will not think it worth while to send 
them on five per cent. of the paper handled. His good judgment must guide 
him here as elsewhere. 


Verification Notice. 
Mr. John Doe, Nashville, Tenn. 

DEAR Str: We have received in regular course of business the paper listed below on which 
your name appears as indicated, and we would respectfully ask that you compare with your 
records, and if there is any disagreement in amounts, dates of maturity or otherwise, kindly 
advise us at once. 


DATE. Maker or drawer, Payeeoracceptor. Maturity. Amt. 
8 8 ae John Doe Sam’1 Smith Mar. 6, °02 $1,000 
eh “Wllocccovcccee Wm. Lewis John Doe Apr. 4, ’02 3,715 


Very respectfully yours, 

JAMES BUCHANAN, Cashier. 
Besides the bills receivable register, which must give a complete descrip- 
tion of every item discounted, and the liability ledger, showing at a glance 
each customer’s indebtedness, there are some minor points brought out in the 
illustration of John Rider’s note (page 356), which are valuable aids to the 
Cashier and discount committee in determining what kind of treatment each 
individual maturing obligation should have. As will be noticed, the note is 
past due. The letter ‘‘B” on margin at upper left-hand corner indicates two 
renewals. If the letter ‘‘ A” were there one renewal would be indicated, and 

‘*C” would show that paper had been renewed three times, and so on. 
It is hardly necessary to speak of the importance of keeping track of the 
time notes have been running in bank, and the length of time can be pretty 
accurately approximated when the number of renewals is known. When ab- 
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solute accuracy is needed, any item can be traced back through the records. 
But this cannot always be done at the time such information is wanted, and 
if it could be, much labor would be involved. The two small straight marks 
(’’) at lower right hand corner under the name of John Rider, Sr., indicate 
that two notices have been mailed. When a third notice is sent an addi- 
tional mark is made. 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN HANDLING MONEY. 


When a bank teller persists in carrying on conversations with customers 
on general matters while receiving or paying out money, he is ready for other 
work. 

‘ All funds and checks received by express or registered mail should be 
opened and checked off in the presence of two members of the bank’s force. 
This is important. 

GENERAL DEALINGS. 


In the matter of general dealings arbitrary rules cannot be framed that 
will fit every case. The bank is a little world of its own and the inhabitants 
thereof must know their ground and be able to take care of the institution’s 
interests, as cases arise. They must know what to do—and then do it. 

There is much in knowing how to do things, but there is more in the abil- 
ity to enforce and carry out what is known. 


POINTS TO BE OBSERVED TO SAFEGUARD THE BANK’S INTERESTS. 


Look out for forgeries, counterfeits, raised checks and suspicious charac- 
ters, and keep on looking out. 

If there is paper in the bank not collectible it must be charged off. It 
will not do to carry dead weight of any kind—neither in the shape of bills 
receivable, trifling clerks and officers nor otherwise. 

When an item becomes worth less than one hundred cents in the dollar, it 
must be charged off. The records of the bank and the minute-book as well 
must show why such amounts were charged off, and later, if paid. The 
fact must be shown in the minutes at a regular meeting. This is much bet- 
ter than carrying a judgment account. It is not always practicable to avoid 
judgments, however. 

There must be no appearance of littleness nor sharp practices in the bank’s 
business. Everything should be open and above board. 

Firmly but kindly refuse all demands or requests which you cannot feel 
safe in granting. Let prudence mark your every action. 

Among the first things to learn is self-reliance. Props and supports can- 
not be depended upon. They only serve to make and keep one a helpless 
dwarf. 

+ Date letters, checks, drafts, receipts, etc., on the day written. This rule 
to be invariable, for obvious reasons. 

‘‘ Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he shall stand before kings.” 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 














BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 





STOLEN PROMISSORY NOTE—RIGHT TO RECOVER ON. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, December 10, 1901. 
SALLEY vs. TERRILL. 


A negotiable security, stolen from the maker before it has become effective as an obligation 
by actual or constructive delivery, cannot be enforced by any subsequent holder, even 
though he acquired it in good faith and for value.* 





Strout, J.: This is an action to recover the contents of an order drawn by 
Charles E. Hurd upon the defendant, payable to the order of Harry Carter 
and by him indorsed to plaintiff. Plaintiff presented it to defendant for ac- 
ceptance, which was refused. Defendant was engaged in a lumbering opera- 
tion, and Hurd was in his employ. Among his duties was that of keeping the 
time of the men, and when one was discharged to draw an order on defend- 
ant for the amount due. Blank orders were furnished by defendant to Hurd 
for this purpose. . 

Plaintiff claims to hold defendant upon the ground that, as Hurd was the 
agent of defendant, authorized to draw orders of this kind, his signature was. 
in law and effect the signature of defendant, and, thus being an order upon 
himself, it operated as an accepted order, or as a promissory note. That such 
would be its legal effect is conceded by counsel. (Bank vs. Joy, 41 Me. 568 ; 
Rev. St. c, 1, § 6, par. 21.) 

Hurd testified, and his testimony is uncontradicted, that ‘‘ he wrote the 
order simply as a matter of practice;” that he left it on his table at the camp 
‘*among some papers and other stuff;” that he was called away a few mo- 
ments, and on his return he ‘‘ took all the papers and everything, and burnt 
them up,” and supposed the order was thus burned, but later, remembering 
the order, he asked Carter, who had been near when the order was written, 
if he had seen it while he was absent, and he said he had not; that the order 
did not represent the amount due Carter, and was not delivered nor intended 
to be delivered to Carter by Hurd, or by his authority. The inference is 
plain that the possession of the order by Carter was obtained wrongfully and 
by theft. 

The order was drawn and dated November 14, 1898, and was purchased 





* This rule has probably been changed in those States which have adopted the Negotiable 
Instruments Law. That statute provides that ** where the instrument isin the hands of a 
holder in due course, a valid delivery thereof by all parties prior to him so as to make them 
liable to him is conclusively presumed.” 
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by plaintiff December 17, 1898. Ordinarily, such lapse of time before presen- 
tation of a demand order would be sufficient to show that it was dishonored 
when plaintiff received it; but as it purported to be given to an operative in 
the forest, who might not be able to present it earlier, if there was evidence 
upon the point, the delay might not be regarded as unreasonable. 

Waiving this point, the question recurs whether a negotiable paper, drawn 
and signed, but not delivered nor intended to be delivered to the payee, the 
possession of which is obtained by the payee by theft, can create a liability 
of the maker or drawer to a bona Jide holder for value without notice. It is 
familiar law that one in possession of chattels by theft can convey no title to 
an innocent purchaser, but coin and bank bills are excepted from the rule. 
As to those, even if feloniously obtained, the holder can convey a good title 
to an innocent purchaser. 

To favor commerce, the law makes an exception also as to negotiable pa- 
per, and permits the bona fide indorsee without notice to acquire title from a 
person who had none in himself. Where by fraud and without negligence 
one is induced to sign a promissory note under the representation and belief 
that it is a paper of another character, and delivers it to the payee, the inno- 
cent indorsee before maturity may recover of the maker. From the many 
cases supporting this doctrine that might be cited we refer only to Nutter vs. 
Stover, 48 Me. 166; Kellogg vs. Curtis, 65 Me. 59. So, when the maker of ne- 
gotiable paper deposits it with a third party, to be delivered on a certain contin- 
gency, or for a specific purpose not apparent upon the paper, and such third 
party violates the trust, and wrongfully makes delivery, the bona fide indorsee 
before maturity, and without notice, may recover from the maker. But in 
all these cases the instrument was either delivered to the payee by the maker 
or by his agent, and came into his possession as a complete and executed con- 
tract. 

In the case before us, where the order had never been delivered, and 
therefore had no legal inception or existence as an order, the question is 
whether there is any liability upon it to an innocent indorsee for value. As 
is said in Burson vs. Huntington (21 Mich. 415, 4 Am. Rep. 497): ‘‘The 
wrongful act of athief or a trespasser may deprive the holder of his property in 
a note which has once become a note or property by delivery, and may transfer 
the title to an innocent purchaser for value. Buta note in the hands of a 
maker before delivery is not property, nor the subject of ownership, as such. 
It is in law but a blank piece of paper. Can the theft or wrongful seizure of 
this paper create a valid contract on the part of the maker against his will 
where none existed before ? There is no principle of the law of contracts 
upon which this can be done, unless the facts of the case are such that in 
justice and fairness, as between the maker and the innocent holder, the maker 
ought to be estopped to deny the making and delivery of the note.” In that 
case the parties had partially agreed upon the sale by the payee of the note 
to the maker of certain territory under a patent right, for which a note was 
to be given with a surety. The note was made and signed in the maker’s 
house in the presence of his sister. It was laid upon the table, the maker 
telling the payee not to touch it till he came back; and while he was gone 
the payee took the note, against the objection of the sister, and went off with 
it, without giving a deed of the territory or anything else for it, and negotia- 
ted it to plaintiff, before maturity, for value. It was held that plaintiff could 
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not recover. In District of Columbia vs. Cornell (130 U. 8S. 655, 9 Sup. Ct. 
694, 32 L. Ed. 1041), negotiable certificates issued by the board of public 
works of the District had been redeemed and cancelled by the proper officer 
by stamping in ink across the face words stating such cancellation. They 
were afterwards stolen by a clerk, who had no duty or authority connected 
with their redemption or care, the marks of cancellation effaced by detersive 
soap and by pasting coupons over them, and then put in circulation. They 
were held invalid in the hands of an innocent holder. To the same effect are 
Cline vs. Guthrie (42 Ind. 227); Hall vs. Wilson (16 Barb. 548); Branch vs. 
Commissioners (80 Va. 427); Baxendale vs. Bennett (3 L. R. Q. B. 525). In 
the last case it is said that where the maker or acceptor has been held liable 
‘*he has voluntarily parted with the instrument; it has not been got from him 
by the commission of a crime. This undoubtedly is a distinction, and a real 
distinction. The defendant here has not voluntarily put into any one’s hands 
the means or part of the means for committing a crime.’’ That there must be 
delivery of the paper, either actually or constructively, is clear. Until then 
it has no existence as a contract. (Bank vs. Strang, 72 Ill. 559.) 

Cases may be found apparently sustaining an opposite view, but an exam- 
ination of them will show that peculiar facts existed, on which the decisions 
were based, and which do not appear here. Of such is Worcester County 
Bank vs. Dorchester and Milton Bank, 10 Cush. 490. There a bank bill, in- 
tended for circulation as money, and in a complete state of preparation for 
issue, had been stolen from the bank and the innocent holder was allowed to 
recover. But in the opinion it is suggested, though not decided, that a bank 
bill is not governed by the same rule as ordinary negotiable securities. Cooke 
vs. U. S. (91 U. S. 389, 23 L. Ed. 237), cited as an opposing authority, rests 
upon peculiar facts, unlike those presented here. Of this case, however, that 
court in a later case—District of Columbia vs. Cornell, swpra—said, ‘‘ We are 
not prepared to extend the scope of that decision.”’ 

We think that the weight of authority and the sounder reason is that a 
negotiable security stolen from the maker before it has become effective as an 
obligation by actual or constructive delivery cannot be enforced by any sub- 
sequent innocent holder. 

It is urged that the case falls within the principle that, when one of two 
innocent persons must suffer by the act of athird, he who has enabled such 
third person to occasion the loss must sustain it. This maxim is mainly con- 
fined to cases where the party who is made to suffer the loss has reposed a 
confidence in the third person whose act has occasioned the loss, or in some 
other intermediate person whose act or negligence has enabled such third 
person to occasion the loss. It applies where the drawer or maker has in- 
trusted the paper to a third person to be delivered in a certain event, not 
apparent on the paper, and it is wrongly delivered, or is sent by mail, and 
gets into wrong hands, as the party intended to deliver to some one, and se- 
lected his own mode of conveyance; or when the maker has himself been de- 
ceived by fraudulent acts or representations of the payee or others, and 
thereby induced to deliver or part with the note or indorsement, and the 
same is fraudulently obtained from him. And there may be such gross care- 
lessness or recklessness of the maker in allowing an undelivered note to get 
into circulation as will justly estop him from setting up non-delivery,—as if 
he were knowingly to throw it into the street, or otherwise leave it accessible 
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to the public, with no person present to guard against its abstraction under 
circumstances where he might reasonably apprehend that it would be taken. 
Upon this principle Ingham vs. Primrose, 7 C. B. (N. 8.) 82, was decided, 
where the acceptor tore the bill into halves (with the intention of cancelling 
it), and threw it into the street, and the drawer picked them up in his pres- 
ence, and afterwards pasted the two pieces together and put them into cireu- 
lation. 

The case before us does not show negligence of this character. The order 
was drawn at the table of Hurd, and momentarily left there with other 
papers of his, to which no one had right of access, and from whence it could 
only be abstracted by a criminal act, which he could not reasonably anticipate. 
Judgment for defendant. 





BOND OF BANK OFFICER—DISCHARGE OF SURETY—FAILURE OF BANK TO 
NOTIFY SURETY OF OFFICER'S SPECULATIONS. 


Supreme Court of the United States, January 6, 1902. 


GUARANTEE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA vs. MECHANICS’ SAVINGS BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 
Where the bond of a bank officer provides that the bank on becoming aware that the officer 
is speculating, shall at once notify the surety, a failure on the part of the bank to do so 
will release the surety from liability on the bond. 





This was a bill in equity brought by the Mechanics’ Savings Bank and 
Trust Company for the use of J. J. Pryor, assignee, against the Guarantee 
Company of North America, for an accounting and for a decree for the 
amount alleged to be due complainant on two bonds executed by the guar- 
antee company to the bank, one insuring the latter corporation against such 
pecuniary loss as it might sustain by reason of the fraudulent acts of John 
Schardt, as teiler and collector, and the other insuring the same corporation 
against pecuniary loss by reason of fraudulent acts committed by him in his 
office of Cashier. 

One of the provisions in the bond was : 

‘*That the employer shall at once notify the company on his becoming 
aware of the said employee being engaged in speculation or gambling, or in- 
dulying in any disreputable or unlawful habits or pursuits.”’ 

Mr. CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER (omitting part of the opinion): The evidence 
showed that in the summer or fall of 1892 the Cashier of the bank was told 
that the teller was part owner in a concern engaged in speculative business ; 
he at once informed the President of the bank, and also called Schardt’s at- 
tention to the matter, who admitted that he had once been engaged in such 
a concern, but said he had sold out, and also that he had speculated to some 
extent, but had ceased todo so. The Cashier further testified that he after- 
wards received an anonymous letter that Schardt was speculating, and 
showed it to the President; that he spoke to Schardt about it; that the latter 
said he thought he knew the author, and asked for the letter, that he might 
bring the party before the Cashier and make him acknowledge that it was 
false. The letter was given him, but nothing came of it, although he was 
asked about it more than once. This conversation was reported to the Presi- 
dent. A leading director and a member of the finance committee was shown 
by another director an anonymous letter to him, to the same effect, which 
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was reported to the President. The letter stated that Schardt was in part- 
nership in a bucket shop. Schardt said it was a lie, and brought his partners 
before the President and the two directors, and they said that they had 
opened a brokerage association with Schardt, but that Schardt had sold out, 
This director subsequently heard again that Schardt was speculating and 
went to Schardt’s house and interviewed him, and he said he did not own any 
stocks at all; he had sold everything he had. He heard this again shortly 
after the Cashier’s bond was given, and Schardt again denied it. Complain- 
ant did not put the President of the bank on the stand. 

In these circumstances was it the duty of the bank to notify the company 
of what it had heard ? 

In American Surety Co. vs. Pauly (170 U. 8. 133, 144, 42 L. ed. 977, 982, 
18 Sup. Ct. Rep. 552, 556), which was an action against the maker of a bond 
given to insure a bank against loss arising from acts of fraud or dishonesty 
on the part of its Cashier, the applicable rule was thus laid down : 

‘*If, looking at all its provisions, the bond is fairly and reasonably sus- 
ceptible of two constructions one favorable to the bank and the other favor- 
able to the surety company, the former, if consistent with the objects for 
which the bond was given, must be adopted ; and this for the reason that the 
instrument which the court is invited to interpret was drawn by the attor- 
neys, officers, or agents of the surety company. This is a well-established 
rule in the law of insurance. * * * As said by Lord St. Leonards in An- 
derson vs. Fitzgerald (4 H. L. Cas. 484, 507) ‘it [a life policy] is, of course, 
prepared by the company, and if, therefore, there should be any ambiguity 
in it, must be taken according to law, most strongly against the person who 
prepared it.’ There is no sound reason why this rule should not be applied 
in the present case. The object of the bond in suit was to indemnify or in- 
sure the bank against loss arising from any act of fraud or dishonesty on the 
part of O’Brien in connection with his duties as Cashier, or with the duties 
to which in the employer’s service he might be subsequently appointed. That 
object should not be defeated by any narrow interpretation of its provisions, 
nor by adopting a construction favorable to the company, if there be another 
construction equally admissible under the terms of the instrument executed 
for the protection of the bank.” 

But this rule cannot be availed of to refine away terms of a contract ex- 
pressed with sufficient clearness to convey the plain meaning of the parties, 
and embodying requirements compliance with which is made the condition 
to liability thereon. 

Whatever the common-law duty on the part of the employer to notify the 
guarantor of the fraud or dishonesty of the employee whose fidelity is guar- 
anteed, the parties to this contract undertook to declare the duty of the bank 
to the company in certain specified particulars. It required that the employee 
should not have been guilty of previous default or dereliction within the 
knowledge of the employer. It provided for notification of any act of the 
employee which might involve a loss without unreasonable delay after the 
occurrence of the act came to the knowledge of the employer. And it re- 
quired immediate notification on the employer becoming aware of the em- 
ployee being engaged in speculation or gambling. The words ‘‘ becoming 
aware” were manifestly used as expressive of a different meaning from hav- 
ing ‘‘ knowledge.” 

3 
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In Pauly’s Case, where the bond required that the company should be 
notified in writing ‘‘of any act on the part of the employee which may in- 
volve a loss for which the company is responsible hereunder, as soon as 
practicable after the occurrence of such act may have come to the knowledge 
of the employer,” it was ruled that it had been properly held ‘‘that the 
surety company did not intend to require written notice of any act upon the 
part of the Cashier that might involve loss, unless the bank had knowledge, 
not simply suspicion, of the existence of such facts as would justify a careful 
and prudent man in charging another with fraud or dishonesty.” 

But the bond before us not only contained that clause, but the clause 
under consideration, which was a different and additional clause intended to 
secure the safety of prevention through timely warning. 

It seems to us that the obvious meaning of ‘‘ becoming aware,” as used in 
this bond, is ‘‘to be informed of,” or ‘‘to be apprised of,” or ‘‘to be put on 
one’s guard in respect to,’’ and that no other meaning is equally admissible 
under the terms of the instrument. These are the definitions of the lexico- 
graphers, distinctly deducible from the derivation of the word ‘‘ aware,’’ and 
that is the sense in which they are here employed. It is used in the same 
sense in the Cashier’s certificate on the renewals of the teller’s bond. 

To be aware is not the same as to have knowledge. The bond itself dis- 
tinguishes between the two phrases, and uses them as not synonymous with 
each other. And, in view of the plain object of the clause, we cannot regard 
the words as equivalent to ‘‘ becoming satisfied,” though perhaps they may 
be to ‘‘ having reason to believe.”” Even then these facts would have de- 
manded investigation or notification, for we think the bank cannot be heard 
to say it did not have reason to believe that Schardt was speculating when it 
took his professions of repentance as sufficient assurance that he had ceased 
speculating, and turned its back on any independent inquiry or investigation. 
Our understanding of the provision is that what the company stipulated for 
was prompt notification of information by the bank in regard to speculation 
or gambling on the part of the employee. It was entitled to exercise its own 
judgment on that information, and had not agreed to rely on the bank’s be- 
lief in that regard. It had the right to investigate for itself, whether the 
bank did so or not. Notification of the existence of reason for inquiry was 
exactly what the clause was intended to secure. The bank neither investi- 
gated nor gave the company notice of the information it had, and substituted 
its own judgment as to the value of that information for that of the company. 
In our view this conduct on its part amounted to a breach of the stipulation. 

The Circuit Judge in his opinion said : ‘‘ The language of the bond is that 
the employer shall report ‘on his becoming aware of the employee being 
engaged in speculation.’ Without now stopping to consider at length the 
meaning of the terms here used, I am of the opinion that, in the absence of 
fraud cr bad faith, the failure to disclose the result of the inquiry made in 
this instance did not invalidate the bond as to the surety. Certainly specu- 
lation in a reasonable and substantial sense is meant, such in length of time 
or magnitude as would make it serious. This, when brought to the attention 
of the bank officials, was a past event and apparently in itself unimportant. 
The bank was under no duty by the contract or independently of it to ac- 
tively institute or prosecute inquiries about Schardt, or to run down loose 
rumors or anonymous letters.” (68 Fed. 459, 465.) 
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The circuit court of appeals said : ‘‘ There is not the least evidence of any 
bad faith on the part of any of these officers of the bank, including Sykes, 
the old Cashier, in not making a disclosure of what was known, but only of 
bad judgment in not being more considerably affected by their information.” 
(26 C. C. A. 161, 47 U. S. App. 115, 80 Fed. 781.) 

These quotations show that the circuit court of appeals and the circuit 
court concurred in the opinion that if the President and directors had such 
confidence in Schardt that they did not feel called upon to make any inves- 
tigation in view of the information that they had received, or to notify the 
company of that information, and were not guilty of intentional bad faith, 
then the bank could not be held to have violated the stipulations of the 
bond on its part. 

As will have been seen, we are unable to accept this conclusion. The 
company’s defense did not rest on the duty of diligence growing out of the 
relation of the parties, but on the breach of one of the stipulations entered 
into between them. The question was not merely whether the conduct of 
the bank was contrary to the nature of the contract, but whether it was not 
contrary to its terms. Engagement in speculation or gambling was what the 
company sought to gpard against, because experience had admonished it of 
the probability that speculation or gambling would lead to acts involving loss 
of which it would be responsible. Bad faith, in view of the courts below, 
would not exist if the bank had such confidence in Schardt’s integrity that it 
accepted his bare statement that he was not speculating as overcoming the 
weight of his admission that he had been. How anything but such a denial 
could be expected it is not easy to see, nor how careful and prudent men 
could have been justified in omitting independent inquiry. 

The truth is that, in spite of strict supervision and the pursuit of the best 
systems of keeping accounts, there is always a risk of defaleation. The pre- 
vention of defaults or their detection at the earliest possible moment are of 
even more vital importance to financial institutions than to the guarantors of 
the fidelity of their employees. The provisions intended to protect the com- 
pany in this case were not in themselves unreasonable, and, so far as they 
operated to compel the bank toexercise due supervision and examination and 
due vigilance, were consistent with sound public policy. We think it was 
the duty of this bank to have made prompt investigation, or, at all events, 
to have notified the company at once of the information that it had; and we 
decline to hold that the bank’s misplaced confidence in Schardt affords suf- 
ficient ground for enforcing the liability of the surety company on the theory 
of good faith. 

Our conclusion is that the failure of the bank in the particulars adverted 
to defeats a recovery on the teller’s bond for defalecation after information of 
Schardt being engaged in speculation was received. 

It also results that there can be no recovery at all on theCashier’s bond. If 
the bank: had observed the stipulation in the teller’s bond to which we have 
referred, it is obvious that there would have been no Cashier’s bond, and the 
question would not have arisen. But this it did not do, and the bond was 
given. The bond provided that the company covenanted with the bank in 
reliance on the statement and declaration of the President on behalf of the 
bank, and on the. bank’s strict observance of the contract ; that any mis- 
statement of a material fact in the declaration should invalidate the bond; 
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that the bank should use ‘‘ all due and customary diligence in the supervision 
of said employee for the prevention of default ;” ‘‘ that any written answers 
or statements made by or on behalf of said employer, in regard to or in con- 
nection with the conduct, duties, accounts, or methods of supervision of the 
said employee, delivered to the company, either prior to the issue of this 
bond or to any renewal thereof, or at any time during its currency, shall be 
held to be a warranty thereof, and form a basis of this guarantee, or of its 
continuance.” 

Two of the questions and answers in the declaration were as follows: 

(). Have you known or heard anything unfavorable as to his habits or 
associations, past or present ?—A. No. 

Q. Or of any matters concerning him about which you deem it advisable 
for the company to make inquiry ?—A. No. 

In Pauly’s Case the President and the Cashier were confederates in the 
dishonesty of the Cashier, for the purpose of defrauding the bank ; and also 
it was held no part of the duties of the President under the circumstances 
there disclosed to certify to the integrity of the Cashier as he did. In this 
case the dishonesty was that of the Cashier alone; the statements were re- 
quired to be and were inade on behalf of the bank, and the President acted 
for the bank in so doing ; and the bonds were procured by the bank, and the 
bank paid the premiums. There can be no doubt that the bank was respon- 
sible for the representations of its Cashier in the one instance and its Presi- 
dent in the other in procuring these contracts of indemnity. The representa- 
tions made in the declaration on which the Cashier’s bond was issued were 
clearly misrepresentations. The teller’s bond required notification if the 
bank were informed of speculation on Schardt’s part. The President had 
heard of such speculation, and knew that speculating was something unfavor- 
able as to Schardt’s habits ; and the President of course knew that the mat- 
ters concerning him, of which he had heard, were such as it was advisable for 
the company to make inquiry about. True, the second question was if he 
had heard of matters about which he deemed it advisable for the company to 
inquire, and the word ‘‘ deem” might be said to give a considerable discretion, 
but it was not a discretion to be abused. That the company would consider 
it advisable to make inquiry is too plain for argument. The whole tenor of 
the bond renders any other conclusion impossible. 

We cannot regard the representations of the President as consistent with 
good faith, and he was not even called as a witness by the bank to explain 
his conduct, if he could have done so. 

The decrees of both courts are reversed, and the cause remanded to the 
circuit court for further proceedings consistent with this opinion. 





DEPOSIT OF TRUST FUNDS—PAYMENT OF TRUSTEES CHECKS. 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, January 6, 1902. 
PENNSYLVANIA TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY vs. REAL ESTATE LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 
Where money is deposited in bank in the name of one person “‘ as attorney for’’ another,. 
the bank may properly pay out the funds on the checks of the attorney, unless it has 
notice from the beneficiary not to do so. 


The judgment in this case was affirmed on the opinion of the court below, 
which was as follows : 
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McCuuR64, J.: The defendants in this case were doing a banking business, 
receiving deposits subject to check. Frank J. Fertig opened an account in 
the bank in the name of ‘Frank J. Fertig, Attorney for Anna Baumann.” 
He checked against this account, signing the checks as the account was opened. 
The bank paid the checks, and the money in the account was thus paid out. 
After the death of Mrs. Baumann her administrator sued the bank, averring 
that the account as opened showed the money to be that of Mrs. Baumann, 
and that the bank had no legal right to pay it out on the checks of Fertig, 
attorney. The account did show that the money belonged to Mrs. Baumann. 
(Burger vs. Burger, 135 Pa. 499.) 

It does not, however, follow that she alone had the right to check against 
it. The relation between a bank and its customer is that of debtor and cred- 
itor, but still it is not the ordinary simple case of one party owing another 
money. As is said in Patterson vs. Bank (130 Pa. 419): ‘‘A bank is an insti- 
tution of a guasi public character, and when a bank, without legal cause, 
refuses to honor a check drawn upon it by a depositor, something more than 
a mere breach of contract is involved, and it is liable to the depositor for sub- 
stantial damages. The agreement of the bank is to repay the deposits to the 
person who makes the deposit, or upon checks drawn by him. The bank 
ean not set up an adverse title-to defeat the claim of its own depositor.” 
(Bank vs. Mason, 95 Pa. 117.) 

When the law holds the bank to so strict a responsibility, it must, of 
course, adopt strict and certain rules by which the bank will know who is the 
‘‘depositor.” ‘‘A bank account, even when it is a trust fund, and designated 
as such by being kept in the name of the depositor as trustee, differs from 
other funds which are permanently invested in the name of trustees, for the 
sake of being held as such; for a bank account is made to be checked against, 
and represents a series of current transactions. The contract between the 
bank and the depositor is that the former will pay according to the checks of 
the latter, and when drawn in proper form the bank is bound to presume that 
the trustee is in the course of lawfully performing his duty, and to honor 
them accordingly.” (Central Nat. Bank vs. Connecticut Mut. Life Ins. Co., 
104 U. 8. 54.) 

It follows from this rule that in the present case Fertig was the depositor, 
and the bank, in the absence of notice of intended misappropriation, was 
bound to pay his checks, and hence will be protected in paying them. The 
designation of the party for whom the depositor is acting has its uses, as in 
case of an execution attachment, or an attempt by the bank tc appropriate 
the money to the payment of an individual debt of the depositor. (See 
Bank vs. Mason, and Central Nat. Bank vs. Connecticut Mutual Life Ins, 
Co., supra.) 

But, say plaintiff’s counsel, under Kerr vs. Bank (158 Pa. 305), Mrs. Bau- 
mann was the depositor. We do not so understand the Kerr case. In that 
case the deposit was in the name of William Kerr, with the memorandum 
added, ‘‘ by Varner Kerr.” This indicated that William Kerr was both de- 
positor and owner. In the present case the deposit is in the name of ‘‘ Frank 
J. Fertig, Attorney for Anna Baumann.” This indicates that, whilst Mrs. 
Baumann is the owner, Fertig is the depositor. Nor can it be said that, inas- 
much as in each case a party not the owner actually opened the account, this 
is a distinction without a difference, or that there is nothing in it to put the 
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actual owner of the money on his guard. When one party intrusts another 
with money to be deposited in bank, we must assume that he will require the 
return of the pass book, showing the form of the deposit. In the Kerr case 
an examination of the pass book would have shown that the owner was the 
depositor, and that he alone had the right to check upon the deposit. In the 
case in hand an examination of this book would have shown that Fertig was 
the depositor, and, if the owner did not wish to trust him, it was her duty to 
have the form of the deposit changed, or at least to notify the bank not to 
pay Fertig’s checks. A mere notice would have been effective, because the 
money was by the deposit identified as the money of plaintiff intestate. No 
notice was given that there was danger of misappropriation, nor does it even 
appear that there was any misappropriation. 





RIGHT OF STOCKHOLDER IN NATIONAL BANK TO INSPECT BOOKS OF THE 
BANK—JURISDICTION OF STATE COURT TO ISSUE WRIT OF MANDAMUS. 
Court of Appeals of New York, February 18, 1902. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF GEORGE F. TUTTLE, et al. FOR A WRIT OF 
MANDAMUS TO ISSUE vs. THE IRON NATIONAL BANK OF PLATTSBURG. 


The stockholders of a National bank in process of liquidation may in a proper case by writ 
of mandamus require the officers and directors to exhibit to them the books, papers and 
assets of the bank, and permit them to examine the same. 

Such a writ may be issued by a State court. 


PER CuRIAM: This was an application by certain stockholders of the Iron 
National Bank of Plattsburg forthe issuance of a writ of mandamus, directed 
to the said bank and to its board of directors and its officers, requiring them 
to exhibit to the petitioners the books, papers and assets of the bank, and to 
permit them to examine and to take extracts therefrom. 

The application was opposed, and, after a hearing, the court at special 
term ordered that a peremptory writ of mandamus issue, requiring the Presi- 
dent and Cashier of the bank in question to forthwith give a certified state- 
ment, showing the following facts, viz: ‘‘1. A description of all real estate 
owned or held by the Iron National Bank of Plattsburg, giving the location 
and a description of the title by which the said bank holds the same, with the 
place of record, ete. 2. A copy of all notes charged to the profit and loss ac- 
count of said bank within three years last past. 3. A description of all other 
bonds owned and held by said bank. The above information to be furnished 
as herein required within five days after service of said mandamus.” 

Unless there be a question of the power of the court to grant the applica- 
tion, its discretion appears to have been' lawfully exercised and will not be re- 
viewed in this court. While the allegations in the petition, which bore upon 
the conduct, motives and management of the directors and officers of the 
bank, were denied in the answer made to the application, in full and express 
terms, certain of the allegations, with respect to the situation of the affairs 
of the bank and to the lack of definite knowledge concerning some material 
facts, were not put in issue. The charter of the bank had expired by limita- 
tion, and its affairs had been in the course of liquidation. Information as to 
the condition of the bank’s assets and at the liquidation proceedings was re- 
fused, when requested by the petitioners, and they had no knowledge as to 
what had been done or was being done with the assets and property of the 
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corporation. The facts not in dispute were sufficient to justify the court in 
ordering the officers in charge of the bank’s affairs to furnish information as 
to the description of the bank’s assetstothe extent set forthinits order. Such 
information was only what the stockholders were entitled to have in the sit- 
uation of affairs. It-could in nowise prejudice the liquidation of the bank, 
and its officers should not have refused to the stockholders the statements 
which they naturally desired and which, upon equitable principles, they were 
entitled to have concerning their distributory interests in the corporate prop- 
erties. 

With respect to the question of power, it might be sufficient to observe 
that no objection was made to the application upon that ground so far as the 
record discloses. Assuming, however, that the question is one that may be 
now raised, we think the jurisdiction of the court to have been ample for the 
purposes for which it was exercised. Under the National Banking Act (Sec. 
4) National banking associations are ‘‘ to be deemed citizens of the States in 
which they are respectively located, and in such cases the circuit and district 
courts shall not have jurisdiction other than such as they would have in cases 
between individual citizens of the same States.” It has been held by this 
court, with respect to the question of jurisdiction over actions against Na- 
tional banks, that it has not been taken away from the courts of this State 
(Robinson vs. National Bank of Newberne, 81 N. Y., 385; Cooke vs. State 
National Bank of Boston (52 ib. 96-106.) 

The principle upon which a stockholder is allowed access to the books of 
a corporation is as applicable to the case of a banking corporation as it is to 
any other kind of corporation. It is his common law right, and, unless re- 
stricted by law or by the charter, the exercise of that right will not be denied 
him, at a proper time and place, when the circumstances are such as seem to 
the court to make that right available. (Matter of Steinway, 159 N. Y. 250; 
Cockburn vs. Union Bank of Louisiana, 13 La. Ann. 289.) 

The order appealed from should be affirmed, with costs. 





LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL BANK—SUIT BY STOCKHOLDER— 
JURISDICTION OF COURT. 


Supreme Court of Ohio, Dec. 3, 1901. 
ZINN vs. BAXTER. 


Where the directors of a National bank have violated the provisions of the National Bank- 
ing Act, to the damage of the bank and its shareholders, and the bank fails upon re- 
quest to bring an action against such directors for the recovery of such damages, an 
action may be maintained for that purpose by a shareholder. 

Such action must be brought by such shareholder on behalf of himself and all the other 
shareholders, the bank must be made a party, the judgment must be in its favor, and 
the proceeds of such judgment will inure to the common benefit of all the shareholders 
alike. 

Such action may be brought in a State court. 

In such case a shareholder cannot maintain such action for his benefit alone while the bank 
is a going concern and has not been dissolved by proper action by the Comptroller of 
the Currency in a Federal court. 

One who has been ashareholder in a National bank, but has parted with his stock, cannot 
maintain such action against the directors before the dissolution of the bank by proper 

proceedings in a Federal court, 
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BURKET, J. (omitting part of the opinion): It seems clear that the acts of 
omission and commission charged in the petition were in violation of the 
provisions of the National Banking Act, and sufficient to impose a liability 
upon such directors as participated therein or assented thereto, and that the 
plaintiff suffered loss by reason of such acts. 

Whatever may be the case after a National bank has been adjudged dis- 
solved by a Federal court, and gone into the hands of a Receiver, or after 
such Receiver has been discharged, it seems too clear for controversy that 
before such dissolution, and while the bank is open and carrying on its usual 
business, the loss caused by the wrongful acts of its directors is an asset of 
the bank, and that the bank may recover from such directors all damages 
which it may have sustained in consequence of such wrongful acts. Said sec- 
tion 5239 provides that, where the provisions of the act are knowingly viola- 
ted by the directors, every director who participated in or assented to the 
same shall be held liable in his personal and individual capacity for all dama- 
ges which the association, its shareholders, or any other person shall have 
sustained in consequence of such violation. As the directors are to be held 
liable for the damages which the association the bank, has sustained, it fol- 
lows that they are liable to the bank for such damages, and that the dama- 
ges are therefore an asset of the bank, and may be recovered by it in an ac- 
tion for that purpose; and if the bank brings its action, and recovers the 
damages, such damages inure to the benefit of all the stockholders by an in- 
crease in the value of their respective shares or the payment of increased 
dividends; and in such case the shareholders would have no right of action 
against the directors, for the reason that, while they may have been damni- 
fied in the first instance, such damages have been paid to their benefit, and 
they have no right to be compensated twice for the same injury; and the di- 
rectors cannot be compelled to pay twice for the same wrong. In case the 
bank fails to bring an action against the directors for damages by it sustained, 
then, by the law of civil procedure, one or more of the shareholders may 
bring an action against the delinquent directors in behalf of himself and all 
the other shareholders, making the bank a party defendant. The action must 
be in behalf of all the shareholders, and not, as in this petition, in behalf of such 
shareholders as wish to become parties to the action. In such action the share- 
holder who sues cannot recover a separate judgment for himself for the dama- 
ges he has individually sustained, but the judgment must be in favor of the 
bank for the full amount of damages sustained by all the shareholders com- 
bined; and the judgment when collected, must go to the bank, and inure to 
the equal benefit of all the shareholders, the same as if the action had been 
brought by the bank. (Smith vs. Hurd, 12 Metc. 371, 46 Am. Dec. 690; Allen 
vs. Curtis, 26 Conn. 456; Wallace vs. Bank, 89 Tenn. 630, 15 S. W. 448, 24 
Am. St. Rep. 625; Thomp. Corp. §§ 4479, 7441, ef seg.; Beach, Corp. § 587 
et seq.; Mor. Corp. § 227 et seg.; Ang. and A. Corp. § 312; Smith vs. Poor, 
40 Me. 415, 63 Am. Dec. 672; Craig vs. Gregg, 83 Pa. 19; Hodgson vs. Rail- 
road Co. 46 Minn. 454, 49 N. W. 197; Southwest Natural Gas Co. vs. Fay- 
ette Fuel Gas Co., 145 Pa. 13, 23 Atl. 224; Pom. Eq. Jur. § 1095; Brewer vs. 
Boston Theater, 104 Mass. 378; Hersey vs. Veazie, 24 Me. 9, 41 Am. Dec. 
364; Robinson vs. Smith, 3 Paige, 222, 24 Am. Dec. 212; Peabody vs. ‘Flint, 
6 Allen, 52; Greaves vs. Gouge, 69 N. Y. 154; Hawes vs. City of Oakland, 104 
U. 8S. 450, 26 L. Ed. 827; Miller vs. Murray, 17 Colo. 408, 30 Pac. 46; Byers 
vs. Rollins, 13 Colo. 22, 21 Pac. 894.) 
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The above authorities are clearly to the effect that, while the bank is a 
going concern, and has not been dissolved, the action of a shareholder against 
the directors for damages for wrongful acts can be maintained only for the 
common benefit of himself and all the other shareholders, and that a single 
shareholder cannot maintain an action against such directors for his indi- 
vidual share of the common damages suffered by all the shareholders in con- 
sequence of the wrongful acts of the directors. And on principle the same 
rule must prevail when the action is brought, as this one was, under said 
‘section 5239. Whether a shareholder can maintain such action for his indi- 
vidual benefit after the dissolution of the association, need not now be decided, 
as the question is not involved in this case. As the action by a shareholder 
against the directors for damages before dissolution of the bank must be for 
the common benefit of all the shareholders, and as the judgment must be in 
favor of the bank for their common benefit, it follows that such action can be 
maintained only by a shareholder while he still owns his shares, because after 
he has parted with his shares he has no longer any interest in the proceeds to 
be derived from the litigation, as such proceeds must go to the bank for the 
common benefit of the then shareholders. 

Counsel for plaintiff concede that, if the wrongful acts of the directors 
occurred before a particular shareholder obtained his shares, such shareholder 
cannot maintain an action against the directors for damages resulting from 
such acts; but they claim that a shareholder who has parted with his stock 
may maintain an action against the directors for damages arising from their 
wrongful acts while he was the owner and holder of his stock, and they cite 
a New York case to sustain their contention. The statute of New York un- 
der consideration in that case is different from said section 5239, in this: that 
it gives no right of action to the bank, but only ‘‘to the creditors and stock- 
holders, respectively, of the corporation of which he shall be a director, to 
the full extent of any loss they may respectively sustain from such violation.” 
This New York statute clearly gives a right of action against such directors 
to each creditor and to each stockholder for any loss that each one may sus- 
tain individually, and the judgment under that statute would not be in favor 
of the corporation, but in favor of the individual stockholder, and the pro- 
ceeds would go, not to the bank, for the benefit of all the stockholders, but 
to the individual stockholder bringing the action, for his own benefit. The 
New York case—Mabey vs. Adams, 3 Bosw. 346—is therefore not in point. 
The same is true, and for the same reason, of Buell vs. Warner (33 Vt. 570). 

But it is urged that at common law, and under the rules of equity, a 
shareholder may maintain an action against the directors for such damages 
as he has individually sustained by reason of the wrongful acts of the direct- 
ors, even though the same acts damnified all the stockholders in the same 
degree as they did him, and even though the corporation is a going concern, 
and has not been dissolved. The error of this contention lies in supposing 
that the statute, the common law, and rules of equity may all be invoked in 
the same case, and that, where one may be found too narrow, the other may 
be called in to help out, and that the right of action is given partly by statute, 
partly by the common law, and partly by the rules of equity. The correct 
rule is that, as Congress has legislated upon the subject, and given and defined 
the right of action, the right thus given by Congress is the only right, and 
that the action must be maintained under the act of Congress or fail; and 
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that the liability of the directors of a National bank is measured by that act: 
alone, and cannot be enlarged or changed by the common law or rules of 
equity. 

In the case of Briggs vs. Spaulding (141 U. 8. 132, 11 Sup. Ct. 924, 35 L. 
Ed. 662), which was a bill by a Receiver of a National bank against the: 
directors for damages, as in the present case, the bill charged that, independ- 
ently of the acts of Congress, the directors were liable as trustees for the: 
bank, its stockholders and creditors, and upon the hearing this view was 
ably urged by counsel; but the Supreme Court of the United States ignored 
the claim, and disposed of the case in favor of the directors upon the pro- 
visions of the National Banking Act alone. The duty of directors being de- 
clared by that act, as well as their liability for the violation of that duty, it 
is competent to resort to the common law and rules of equity to ascertain 
whether such duty has been properly performed; and that was done in the: 
above-cited case, but the court went no further. It is therefore clear that 
the common law and rules of equity cannot be invoked in opposition to the 
acts of Congress to enable a shareholder in an action like the one at bar to. 
maintain such action against the directors after he has parted with his stock, 
and before a dissolution of the bank. 

But it is further urged by counsel for plaintiffs that under the National 
Banking Act the plaintiff, having parted with his stock, is no longer a share- 
holder, and that he may now maintain his action against the directors in his 
capacity of ‘‘any other person,” because the act provides that the directors. 
shall be liable ‘‘for all damages which the association, its shareholders, or 
any other person shall have sustained,” and that in an action by a person 
other than, a shareholder the judgment must be in favor of such person, and 
not in favor of the bank, and the money, when collected, must be awarded to. 
such person, and not to the bank. It is true that in an action by such per- 
son the judgment would be in his favor, and the money, when collected, 
would be awarded to him; and, if that was all, he might maintain the action. 

But the words ‘‘ any other person” in that section do not reach back and 
include shareholders, nor causes of action which have accrued to sharehold- 
ers, but has reference to creditors and persons other than shareholders. And 
where a cause of action under that section has accrued to a shareholder in 
his capacity as such, and he has not availed himself of beginning an action 
against the directors before parting with his stock, he cannot thereafter 
change his cause of action from what it was when it accrued—a cause in 
favor of a shareholder—to a cause of action in favor of a creditor, or person 
other than a shareholder. The only cause of action against the directors 
which the plaintiff ever had was a cause as shareholder, and, having allowed 
that to go by without bringing his action, he now shows no cause of action 
in his favor in the capacity of ‘‘any other person.” He slept on his rights 
until they were gone by reason of parting with his stock, and now his petition 
shows no cause of action in his favor. 

It may well be doubted whether the demurrer, as to the first ground 
thereof, should have been sustained, because it is not a want of capacity in 
the plaintiff to sue, but the lack of a cause of action in him. We regard the 
principle stated in Buckingham vs. Buckingham (36 Ohio St. 68) as applic- 
able. The principle is there stated as follows: ‘‘ The objection that a cause 
of action for which the plaintiff sues was assigned before the commencement. 
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of the action does not relate to the capacity of the plaintiff to sue, but to the 

fact that the right of action sought to be enforced is not in the plaintiff. To 

warrant a recovery, the petition must show a cause of action in the plaintiff.” 

It is clear, however, that the common pleas was right in sustaining the third 

ground of demurrer, as was also the circuit court in affirming the judgment. 
Judgment affirmed. 





TITLE TO DEPOSIT—REFUSAL TO PAY DEPOSITORS’ CHECKS WHERE BANK 
HAS NOTICE THAT FUNDS BELONG TO ANOTHER. 
Supreme Court of Illinois, December 18, 1901. 
HANNA vs. DROVERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
While, as a general rule, it is the duty of a bank to pay money on on deposit with it to the 
party in whose name it is deposited, yet where it has notice of the fact that the fund 
belongs to another, it may refuse to pay the same to the depositor. 





WILKIN C. J. (omitting part of the opinion): This suit is in the nature 
of an action for slandering the credit of the plaintiffs as traders, and in order 
to maintain it they were required to prove that at the time the checks men- 
tioned in the three first counts of the declaration were drawn and presented, 
they had on deposit funds belonging to them, unincumbered, out of which 
the checks should have been paid, and that the bank, by mistake or some 
other inexcusable conduct, refused to honor and pay the same; the theory 
upon which the right of action is based being that such conduct on the part 
of the bank would be calculated to bring into disrepute the credit and busi- 
ness reputation of the plaintiffs as trader. 

No part of the fund in the bank upon which the checks were drawn be- 
longed to plaintiffs. By their conduct in notifying the Iowa shippers to come 
on and claim the money which they admitted belonged to them, they refuted 
all right in themselves to draw checks upon that fund in favor of other cred- 
itors. Had the bank, with knowledge of the fact that the money belonged 
to Clemmer and others, paid it upon the checks drawn to Hess Bros. and 
others, it would have thereby aided and abetted the plaintiffs in perpetrating 
a fraud upon those parties; and whether it could have protected itself against 
liability for paying the money a second time or not is a matter of no conse- 
quence in this action. 

It may be conceded that, as a general rule, it is the duty of a banker to 
pay money on deposit with it to the party in whose name it is deposited; 
but, where it has notice of the fact that the fund belongs to another, it may 
refuse to pay it to the depositor, and be compelled to pay it to the real owner. 
That is settled by our decision in the chancery suit supra. It was found in 
that decree (which finding was affirmed by this court) that all the material 
allegations of the bill and cross bills were proved; that the moneys there in 
question were trust funds, and the property of the complainants in that liti- 
gation; that the bank knew that fact; that the shippers were entitled to re- 
cover from the bank the total amount of said moneys deposited in the name 
of plaintiffs, with interest thereon. 

The findings and decree in that suit are conclusive in this as to every ma- 
terial fact therefound. ‘‘ Whether the adjudication relied on as an estoppel 
goes to a single question or all the questions involved in a cause, the funda- 
mental principle upon which it is allowed in either case is that justice and 
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public policy alike demand that a matter, whether consisting of one or many 
questions, which has been solemnly adjudicated by a court of competent ju- 
risdiction, shall be deemed finally and conclusively settled in any subsequent 
litigation between the same parties where the same question or questions 
arise, except where the litigation is a direct proceeding for the purpose of 
reversing or setting aside such adjudication.”’ (Hanna vs. Read, 102 Ill. 596, 
40 Am. Rep. 608, and authorities on page 603, 102 Ill., and on page 612, 40 
Am. Rep.) 

If, at the time the bank refused to honor the checks and refused to pay 
over the balance on deposit to the plaintiffs, it had placed its refusal upon 
the ground that the money belonged to Clemmer and others, and that it was 
its legal duty to pay it to them, there could have been no possible grounds 
for the present action, because the decree in the court of chancery not only 
found that the money did belong to those creditors, but compelled the 
defendant bank to pay it to them. 

We are clearly of the opinion that the fourth count presents no valid 
cause of action, in any view of the case. In the first-place, as we have seen, 
the plaintiffs had no right to the money. Secondly, how this action can be 
maintained for a refusal to pay over the money on deposit upon a mere parol 
demand by the depositor, we are unable to perceive. The plaintiffs, it is 
true, might by such refusal sustain loss and be greatly embarrassed, but 
there would be no slander of their credit,—no publication of their drawing 
checks to customers when they had no funds on deposit, which is the gist of 
the action for a refusal to pay checks. 
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CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKS. 





ACTION ON CHECK—LIABILITY OF BANK—ESTOPPEL. 


In an action brought by the payee of a check against the bank on which 
it was drawn, and in which the maker had sufficient funds when payment was 
demanded, but which funds had been garnished in an action against the maker, 
it is held that on the admitted facts defendant bank is estopped to deny its 
liability for the amount of the check. 

Rostad vs. Union Bank of St. Paul, 88 N. W. Rep. (Minn.) 848. 





APPLICATION OF DEPOSIT. 


A bank may appropriate money on deposit to the payment of a debt to 
itself by its depositor, where it holds from the depositor a special mandate to 
that effect. 

Succession of Gragard, 30 So. Rep. (La.) 885. 





CASHIER'S CHECK—COUNTERMAND—INDORSEMENT—CONSIDERATION—PA Y- 
MENT—GAMING DEBT—RECOVERY BY INDORSER. 

A Cashier’s check, being merely a bill of exchange drawn by a bank upon 
itself, and accepted in advance by the act of its issuance, is not subject to 
countermand, like an ordinary check, and the relations of the parties to such 
an instrument are analogous to those of the parties to a negotiable promis- 
sory note payable on demand. 
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Both under elementary principles of the law of contracts and by the pro- 
visions of section 59 of chapter 100 of the Civil Code (Rev. Codes 1899), the 
title of an indorser of a negotiable note is defective when the consideration 
for the indorsement is unlawful, or where the indorsement is procured by un- 
lawful means. 

Payment of a negotiable instrument, to effect a discharge, must be made 
to the rightful holder or his authorized agent ; but the mere possession of 
such an instrument indorsed by the payee in blank is prima facie evidence 
of the holder’s right to demand and receive payment, and payment to such 
holder will discharge the instrument, when made in good faith, and in ignor- 
ance of the facts which impair the holder’s title. 

Under the statutes of this State gambling is expressly prohibited. It is. 
accordingly held, that the indorsement and delivery of a Cashier’s check by 
the payee to a gambler in payment for chips to be used in a gambling game 
does not make such gambler a holder in due course, and his title so acquired 
is defective. 

The rule that courts of law and equity will leave the parties to prohibited 
transactions where their unlawful acts have placed them, so far as the same 
are executed, does not authorize an indorsee, who has procured the indorse- 
ment of a negotiable instrument in a gambling transaction, to rely upon the 
indorsement so procured, either against the indorser or the maker of the in- 
strument. Neither will prevent the payee of the instrument which has been 
so indorsed from enforcing payment against the maker, for the obvious 
reason that the contract which the latter enforces is not tainted with the 
unlawful transaction. 

The plaintiff in this action seeks to recover on a Cashier’s check issued to 
him by the defendant, which check he indorsed and delivered to a gambler in 
payment for chips to be used in playing a roulette wheel. The check was. 
thereafter paid to the gambler by the defendant. We find there is substan- 
tial evidence in the record to sustain the finding of the jury that the defendant. 
had notice of the defect in the gambler’s title prior to making such payment, 
and therefore hold that it was not error for the trial court to overrule defend- 
ant’s motion for a new trial, based upon the insufficiency of the evidence as. 
to notice. 

Drinkall vs. Movius State Bank, 88 N. W. Rep. (N. D.) 724. 





CUHECKS—OPERATIONS—PA YMENT—LIABILITY OF BANK—REVOCATION OF 


CHECK—BURDEN OF PROOF—RIGHTS OF PAYEE. 


Where a bank or depositary pays a valid check by which a depositor as- 
signs a portion only of his deposits, it is not liable to the depositor or to his 
administrator therefor. 

A check given for a valuable consideration, and operating as a pro tanto 
assignment of the funds of a depositor, may be paid by the bank or deposi- 
tary without liability to the depositor, either before or after the depositor has 
attempted to revoke the check and has given notice thereof to the bank, as 
such check cannot be revoked. 

The banker, in case of payment after notice of such attempted revocation, 
has the burden, as against the depositor, of showing that the check operated 
as a valid assignment, though the check itself, before such notice, would be 
ample protection to the bank. 
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The payee of a check given for a valuable consideration, and operat- 
ing as an assignment pro tanto of the defendant’s funds, cannot impose on a 
non consenting depositary bank, by notice or otherwise, any duty to protect 
the payee’s equitable rights, or prevent the bank or depositary from paying 
out the funds of the depositor, either in whole or in part, to others, as the 
depositary may refuse to consent to a partial transfer of the fund. 

Raesser vs. National Exch. Bank of Milwaukee, 88 N. W. Rep. (Wis.) 618. 





BANK DEPOSITS—FRAUDULENT WITHDRAWAL BY THIRD PERSON. 


In an action by a bank to recover money withdrawn from a third person’s 
deposit by defendant’s intestate, the depositor denied intestate’s authority. 
The Cashier testified that he did not remember the representations made by 
intestate ; that intestate had the pass book, and receipted for the money. 
He and another witness testified to different conversations in which the de- 
positor said that intestate could use his money, but these conversations were 
denied by the depositor. The bank’s answer in a suit against it by the de- 
positor averred intestate’s authority to draw the money. Depositor could not 
read English, but could read certain numerals. He deposited money after 
the withdrawals by intestate, but denied having seen the charges against him 
on the pass book. Held, sufficient to show want of authority and fraud on 
intestate’s part in drawing the money. 

A Cashier and Assistant Cashier of a bank are not parties to an action by 
the bank against an administrator, within Code Civ. Proc. § 1880, subd. 3, so 
as to be incompetent as witnesses. 

City Sav. Bank vs. Enos, 67 Pac. Rep. (Cal.) 52. 





DEPOSITS—RIGHT TO CHECK. 


Where F opened an account in the bank in the name of ‘‘ F, attorney for 
B,” he is the depositor; so that the bank may pay checks so signed by him 
without liability to B, having no notice of F’s intended misappropriation. 

Pennsylvania Title and Trust Co. vs. Real Estate Loan and Trust Co. 50 
At. Rep. (Pa.) 998. 





DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL BANK—VIOLATION OF NATIONAL BANKING ACT 
—ACTION BY SHAREHOLDER—PARTIES—JUDGMENT. 


Where the directors of a National bank have violated the provisions of the 
National Banking Act, to the damage of the bank and its shareholders, and 
the bank fails upon request to bring an action against such directors for the 
recovery of such damages, an action may be maintained for that purpose by 
a shareholder; but such action must be brought by such shareholder on behalf 
of himself and all the other shareholders, the bank must be made a party, 
the judgment must be in its favor, and the proceeds of such judgment will in- 
ure to the common benefit of all the shareholders alike. Such action may be 
brought in a State court. 

In such case a shareholder cannot maintain such action for his benefit 
alone while the bank is a going concern and has not been dissolved by proper 
action by the Comptroller of the Currency in a Federal court. 

One who has been a shareholder in a National bank, but has parted with 
his stock, cannot maintain such action against the directors before the disso- 
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lution of the bank by proper proceedings in a Federal court. Whether he 
can do so after such dissolution is not involved in this case, and is not here 
decided. 

Zinn vs. Baxter, et al. 62 N. E. Rep. (Ohio) 327. 





DRAFT—FRAUD OF CASHIER—RECOVERY FROM PAYEE. 


A Cashier of a bank under its by-laws had power to sign drafts in favor of 
the bank on its correspondent. There was no rule of the bank forbidding 
him to obtain drafts for his own use, and he had been allowed to overdraw his 
personal account. Held, that where he paid for personal property, when his 
account was overdrawn, with a draft on the correspondent of the bank, pay- 
able to the order of the vendor, and signed by him as Cashier, and fraudu- 
lently entered the draft at a sum much less than its face, the bank could not 
recover the difference from the payee of the draft. 

Campbell vs. Upton, 73 N. Y. Supp. 1084. 





INDIVIDUAL DEPOSIT—PARTNERSHIP DEBT TO BANK—SET OFF. 


A bank may apply a deposit to the payment of a debt which it holds 
against a firm of which the depositor is a member, or may, when sued for the 
depost, plead the firm debt as a set-off. 

Owsley vs. Bank of Cumberland, 66 8S. W. Rep. (Ky.) 33. 





LIABILITY OF BANK HOLDING DRAFTS FOR COLLECTION. 


Where bills of lading for two cars of wheat were attached to drafts, and 
forwarded to a bank for collection, and paid, no liability attached to the 
bank where the quality of the wheat was found not to be as warranted. 

Commerce Milling and Grain Co. vs. Morris, e¢ al. 65 S. W. Rep. (Tex.) 
1118. | 





MISREPRESENTATION—KNOWLEDGE OF FALSITY—EVIDENCE—SUFFI- 
CIENCY—LIABILITY OF BANK. 

An insolvent engaged in a business supported by Government contracts 
was largely indebted to a bank, and the Cashier thereof, having knowledge 
of such facts, stated in reply to a request by plaintiff, who was contemplat- 
ing selling goods on time to the insolvent, to enable him to continue business, 
that the contract of the insolvent was all right, and advised plaintiff to accept 
the insolvent’s note, and stated that it would be paid. The Cashier afterwards 
made similar statements to plaintiff, both before and after the maturity of the 
note. The continuance of the insolvent in the business was apparently the only 
manner in which the bank could make its debt. Held, sufficient to warrant 
the inference that the representations were made by the Cashier for the bene- 
fit of the bank, as the plaintiff’s action in acting on the representations would 
increase the assets of the insolvent. 

The misrepresentations by the Cashier being for the purpose of increasing 
the assets of the bank’s debtor, and thus to aid the bank in collecting its 
debt, the bank is liable for damages resulting to the plaintiff by reason of 
such misrepresentations, as the collection or securing of indebtedness due the 
bank is within the'scope of the authority of the Cashier. 

The fact that the sale of goods to the insolvent did not eventually result 
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in any profit to the bank did not relieve it from liability for damages result- 
ing from the misrepresentations of the Cashier. 
Taylor vs. Commercial Bank, 73 N. Y. Supp. 924. 





PRESENTATION OF DRAFT—NEGLIGENCE—ACTION—AGENU Y—EVIDENCE. 


Where in a suit by partners against a bank to recover for bank’s delay in 
presenting a draft, it appeared that the draft was drawn by the partners to 
the order of one of them, and indorsed by him individually for deposit in 
a bank which sent it to defendant for collection, and on its return unpaid the 
first bank charged it back to his account, and one witness stated that the 
bank to which the draft was first given was the agent for the partners, but 
his attention was not directed to the matter of ownership as between the firm 
and the individual partner, the evidence was insufficient to show plaintiffs the 
owners of the draft. 

Where a draft payable to plaintiffs was indorsed for deposit and delivered 
to a bank, which then indorsed it to its own order ‘‘ for collection,” and it was 
sent to defendant bank, defendant bank could not be held for delay in pre- 
senting the draft, on the theory of an agency for plaintiffs, inasmuch as the 
first bank undertook the collection, and as between it and defendant the first: 
bank was the owner, and the second its agent alone. 

Morris, et al. vs. First Nat. Bank of Allegheny, 50 At. Rep. (Pa.) 1,000. 





SURETY COMPANIES—CONSTRUCTION OF EMPLOYEF’S BOND—DUTY OF EM- 
PLOYER TO NOTIFY COMPANY OF SPECULATION BY EMPLOYEE 
MISREPRESENTATIONS IN EMPLOYER’S DECLARATION. 


The rule that two constructions of a bond executed by a guarantee com- 
pany to secure a bank against defalcation by an employee, the one favorable 
to the bank, if consistent with the objects for which the bond was given, 
must be adopted, cannot be availed of to refine away terms of a contract ex- 
pressed with sufficient clearness to convey the plain meaning of the parties, 
and embodying requirements, compliance with which is made the condition 
to liability thereon. 

The failure of a bank, upon its officers being told that its teller was spec- 
ulating, to notify at once the guarantee company which was on the teller’s 
bond of such information as it had, will defeat recovery on such bond for de- 
faleation after the information was received by such officers, where such bond 
provided that the bank should at once notify the company on its ‘‘ becoming 
aware” that the teller was engaged in speculation or gambling. 

Negative answers by the President of a bank to the questions in a state- 
ment or declaration, in reliance on which a guarantee company executed a. 
bond insuring the bank against defalcation by its Cashier, ‘‘ Have you known 
or heard anything unfavorable as to his habits or associations, past or pres- 
ent?” ‘‘Or of any matters concerning him about which you deem it advi- 
sable to make inquiry ?”—when he had heard that such employee had been 
speculating, will defeat any recovery on such bond, which provided that any 
misstatement of any material fact in the declaration should invalidate it. 

Guarantee Co. of North America vs. Mechanics’ Savings Bank and Trust. 
Co. 22 Sup. Ct. Rep. (U. 8.) 124. 
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NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B., Barrister, Toronto. ] 





BILL OF EXCHANGE—SIGNATURE MADE UNDER MISTAKE—HOLDER IN 
GOOD FAITH. 


BANQUE JACQUES CARTIER vs. LELANDE (20 Quebec S. C. R. page 43). 


STATEMENT OF Facts : This was a suit brought by the Banque Jacques 
Cartier against the defendant for the sum of $430.20 due on a bill of exchange 
attwelve months, accepted by the defendant, to the order of Mahan & Company 
and by them assigned to the plaintiff bank. The defendant pleaded in an- 
swer that he had never signed the bill sued upon, and if he had signed it he 
did so by mistake and intending to sign merely an order for agricultural im- 
plements. 

JUDGMENT (Langelier, J.): The signature having been denied under oath 
by the defendant the onus is upon the plaintiffs to prove it affirmatively, and 
this they have not satisfactorily done. But the evidence leaves no doubt 
that the defendant if he signed this bill at all did so under mistake, and in 
the belief that he was signing an order to Mahan & Co. for the delivery of 
certain agricultural implements. In the conversation preceding the signing 
of whatever was signed there had been no mention of the defendant signing 
a bill, and he was not to assume any responsibility whatever; certain agri- 
cultural implements were to be sent to him on his order and he was to return 
those he did not wish to buy. This disposes completely of the plaintiff’s case. 

A bill of exchange is a contract and the consent of the parties is essential 
to it as to all other contracts. If by reason of mistake or otherwise a person 
who does not intend to sign a bill of exchange does in fact sign one, it is com- 
pletely null and void—the contract is non-existent. 

It was urged on the part of the bank that the defendant by negligently 
putting his signature to what was to all appearances a valid bill of exchange, 
made it possible to effect a fraud upon the plaintiff bank, and that he should 
be liable in an action in tort. It is unnecessary to decide upon this point, as 
the action is framed upon the contract and not in tort, and the moment the 
contract is shown to be void the action based upon it fails. 





PARTNERSHIP—LIABILITY FOR CHECKS SIGNED INDIVIDUALLY. 


RICHARDS vs. THE BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA (Vol. 8, British Columbia 
Reports, page 209). (On Appeal to the full court.) 

This is an appeal from the judgment reported in THE BANKERS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for January, page 46, where the facts are setout. On the appeal, how- 
ever, the following further facts were submitted to the court. The account 
of Richards & Riley in the bank’s ledger was headed as follows: ‘‘ Richards 
& Riley, partners, Ernest Ward Richards and Molly Riley—both to sign,” 
and the pass book for this account was headed ‘‘ The Bank of British North 
America in account with Richards & Riley,” and the deposit slips read, 
‘* Place to the credit of Richards & Riley.” 

JUDGMENT: From all these facts and those set out in the previous report 
of the case, the court concluded that there was no individual liability in the 
two partners who signed the checks individually, and that the whole course 
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of dealing was with the partnership only. The counsel for the bank argued 
that as by taking the proper steps to secure judgment they might issue exe- 
cution against both Richards & Riley individually, they should be at liberty 
to set off the partnership debt against the account standing to the credit of 
Richards’ account. The law of lien, however, does not give a banker a lien 
on the funds or securities of a partnership nor a debt due by a member of the 
partnership, and vice versa the bank cannot claim a lien on the funds of an 
individual member for the debt of the partnership. The principle of set off 
can be applied only where there are mutual debts, that is to say, debts be- 
tween the same parties and in the same right. Inasmuch as the bank’s error 
in crediting the partnership with $200 too much resulted in Richards individ- 
ually paying partnership debts to that amount, the order of the trial judge 
by which the plaintiff was deprived of costs was varied—the appeal was dis- 
missed with costs in the appeal and below. 





BANKS AND BANKING—BANK ACT, SEC. 46—INSPECTION OF CUSTOMER'S 
ACCOUNT—EVIDENCE IN JUDICIAL PROCEEDING—PRIVATE LIABILITIES 
—IMPEACHING—COMSIDERATION OF PROMISSORY NOTE. 


RE CHATHAM BANNER CO., RE BANK OF MONTEAL’S CLAIM (Divisional Court, Ontario 
Law Reports, Vol. 2, page 672). 

STATEMENT OF Facts: One N. F. Ford was the manager of the Chatham 
Banner Co. and he and the company had accounts in the same agency as the 
Bank of Montreal. A large number of notes were from time to time dis- 
counted by the bank, the proceeds of some of them being placed to the credit 
of Ford and of others to the credit of the company. 

The company went into liquidation, the bank filing a claim for $1,335.36, 
which included a number of notes made by Ford and endorsed by the com- 
pany. The liquidator showed that number of notes made by Ford and in- 
dorsed by the company had been charged at maturity to the company’s ac- 
count by the direction of Ford and that renewals of these notes formed part 
of the bank’s claim. In order to get at the facts of these transactions, the 
liquidator desired to refer to Ford’s private account with the bank, but the 
Master in Ordinary declined to allow him to do so under section 46 of the 
Banking Act of 1900. This was an appeal to the Divisional Court from that 
ruling. 

JUDGMENT: In the opinion of the court the learned Master in Ordinary 
was inerror. The section of the Banking Act referred to comes under the 
heading, ‘‘ Annual Statement and Inspection,’’ and reads as follows: ‘‘ Books, 
correspondence and funds of the bank shall at all times be subject to the in- 
spection of the directors; but no person who is not a director shall be allowed 
to inspect the account of any person dealing with the bank.” 

The intention of the clause was probably to do away with the right which 
a shareholder in the bank, as a quasi-partner might possibly have asserted 
under the general law of companies of inspecting the accounts of the banking 
company. But whatever its intention may have been, it certainly cannot 
enable the bank to refuse to disclose its transactions with one of its custo- 
mers, when the propriety of those transactions is in question in a court of law 
between the bank and another customer who attacks them, and shows good 
cause for requiring the iuformation he seeks. The court had no doubt that 
the liquidator was entitled to a production of Ford’s account with the bank 
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and to the documents and information necessary to explain the entries found 
in it so far as they bear on the claim of the bank against the liquidator. 

With regard to the other questions, there is nothing to prevent the liqui- 
dator, who stands in the place of the company, from impeaching the consid- 
eration for the notes offered in proof by the bank, just as the company itself 
might have done, but no further. 

Prima facie, the notes are evidence of a liability for their amount from 
the company to the bank, but this prima facie case may of course be im- 
peached by showing defects to the knowledge of the bank, as by showing that 
the bank was aware that a note signed by the company and discounted by it 
was to be made by Ford to cover the amount charged to the company’s ac- 
eount in respect of Ford’s personal liability. 

Periodical acknowledgments given by Ford as manager of the company of 
the correctness of the company’s account, as set forth in the bank book, can- 
not be set up as a bar to an inquiry into the account, where specific errors are 
charged in it to the knowledge of the bank. 





BILL OF EXCHANG E—CONDITIONAL DELIVER Y—NOTICE—INNOCENT HOLD- 
ERS—BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT, SEC. 21, SUB-SEC. 3. 


ONTARIO BANK vs. YOUNG (Ontario Law Report, Vol. 2, page 761). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was a motion for judgment on a promissory 
note under the circumstances mentioned in the judgment. 

JUDGMENT: The defendant in his examination admits the making of the 
note, and says that he made it and left it with the officers of the Consolida- 
ted Pulp and Paper Co. to be used by them in procuring an advance from the 
plaintiffs, the payees of the note, for the purposes of the company, and that 
the note was deposited with the plaintiffs by the officers of the company as 
security for past advances instead. It is not alleged that the defendant was 
induced by any fraud to make the note, or that the officers of the company 
acted fraudulently towards him. He alleges in his statement of defence only 
only that the plaintiffs took the note without consideration. He does not 
allege notice to the plaintiffs of the terms on which he delivered the note to 
the officers of the company. 

In my opinion, no defence is shown to the note ; notice to the plaintiffs 
is not even alleged, and the onus of making out his defence is upon the de- 
fendant. Where a bill is no longer in the possession of a party who has 
signed it as drawer, acceptor or indorser, a valid and unconditional delivery 
by him is presumed until the contrary is proved. 

There will be judgment for the plaintiffs for the amount of the note, with 
interest and costs, including the costs of this motion. 





BILLS OF EXCHANGE—ALTERATION—JOINT AND SEVERAL LIABILIT Y— 
PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—JUDGMENT. 


BANQUE PROVINCIALE VS. ARNOLDI (Ontario Law Report, Vol. 2, page 624.) 
(In the Court of Appeal.) 
STATEMENT OF Facts: Appeal by the defendants other than King Ar- 
noldi, from the judgment at the trial. 
The defendants, E. C. Arnoldi, E. D. Arnoldi, and H. L. Bowie, who car- 
ried on business in partnership under the name of the Citizens’ Exchange and 
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Loan Agency, discounted paper under that name with the plaintiffs to the- 
amount of nearly $5,000. As collateral security for the accommodation a 
note for $5,000 was given to the plaintiffs, made by these defendants in their 
individual names and by the defendants H. W. Bowie, King Arnoldi, Kirby 
and St. Jacques. This note fell due on May 10, 1899, the debt of the Loan 
Agency to the plaintiffs being then $4,800, and a new note for that sum made: 
by all the defendants except King Arnoldi, was then given to the plaintiffs. 

The plaintiffs contended that they had reserved all rights upon the $5,000" 
note, and claimed payment as against all the defendants. The defence was: 
that the $5,000 had been made void by the insertion in it by the plaintiffs’ 

manager without the knowledge and consent of the defendants, of the words 
‘*jointly and severally” before the words ‘‘ promise to pay,” though these- 
words had afterwards been cancelled by him; that the $4,800 note was 
signed upon the condition known to the plaintiffs, that King Arnoldi should 
also sign; and, as to the defendants E. C. Arnoldi, E. D. Arnoldi, and H. L. 

Bowie, that the plaintiffs had taken jugdment against them for the same 
debt upon the note made by them in the partnership name. 

The action was tried at Ottawa on October 31, 1900, before Street, J., who- 
held that the $5,000 note had been made void by the alteration, but that the 
$4,800 note had been taken by the plaintiffs in good faith and without 
knowledge of the condition, and could be enforced against all the defendants 
except King Arnoldi. He also held that as to King Arnoldi the plaintiffs did. 
not better their position by falling back on the original consideration, as that 
was a loan to the agency company only. 

JUDGMENT: Iam unable to agree with the finding of the learned trial 
judge that the manager of the bank at the time he took the $4,800 note made 
by all the defendants but the defendant King Arnoldi did not observe the 
absence of the defendant King Arnoldi’s name from it, and that such absence 
was not called to his attention by the defendant E. C. Arnoldi from whom he- 
received it, for I think that the weight of evidence is the other way, and I 
think the proper conclusion of fact to be that he was told by the defendant 
E. C. Arnoldi that the defendant King Arnoldi had not signed it, and that he 
was induced to take it by the assurance of the defendant E. C. Arnoldi that 
the defendant King Arnoldi would subsequently sign it. 

Whatever may be thought of the evidence of the defendant E. C. Ar- 
noldi in this regard standing alone, I cannot ignore the corroboration of it by 
the defendants H. W. Bowie and Kirby, more especially as the evidence of 
the defendant Kirby was not contradicted by the manager, and to this must 
be added the fact that the manager was taking this note as a renewal of the 
$5,000 note, which it would not have been without the signature of the de- 
fendant King Arnoldi. 

This note, therefore, when given to the manager was, to his knowledge, 
an incomplete instrument, and being such no recovery could be had upon it 
by the bank, the defendant E. C. Arnoldi having no authority to deliver it 
to the bank until it was signed by the defendant King Arnoldi, it having been 
signed by the parties who signed it upon the distinct understanding that it. 
was not to be used until all the defendants had signed it, and having been 
handed after it was so signed to the defendant E. C. Arnoldi upon that 

understanding. (Awde vs. Dixon, 6 Exch. 869.) 

But even if this*finding of fact by the learned judge is to stand, there: 
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could be no recovery upon this note against the defendants who were sure- 
ties, for the manager of the bank, when he took this note, took it not as an 
original note but as a renewal of the $5,000 note made by the defendants, of 
whom the defendants E. C. Arnoldi, E. D. Arnoldi and H. L. Bowie were, 
under the name of the Citizens’ Exchange and Loan Agency, the principal 
debtors and the other defendants were their sureties, as the manager of the 
bank well knew, and in taking this note as a renewal of the original note the 
manager of the bank was bound to see that it was in truth a renewal of it, 
and that it had the signature to it of the defendant King Arnoldi; and hav- 
ing taken and used it as he did without his signature, the bank must suffer 
for his neglect and not the co-sureties of the defendant King Arnoldi, and it 
must be held that such his act and neglect released such co-sureties from 
their liability upon this note, and the bank cannot fall back upon the $5,000 
note and recover against the defendants upon it, because as to the defend- 
ants King Arnoldi, Kirby, H. W. Bowie and St. Jacques the note had been 
avoided by alteration made in it by the plaintiff’s manager, whatever his 
intention may have been in making that alteration. 





CHECK—CONVERSION—CROSSED CHECK PAID INTO CUSTOMER’S ACCOUNT 
FORGED ENDORSEMENT—CREDIT GIVEN TO CUSTOMER BEFORE 
CHECK CLEARED—CHECK CROSSED BY COLLECTING 
BANKER—DRAFT BY ONE BRANCH OF A BANK 
ON ANOTHER 


GORDON vs. LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK (1902 2 K. B. 243). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: Plaintiff employed one Jones who had authority 
to open letters and put checks, etc., aside, but not to endorse them. Be- 
tween August, 1895, and March, 1899, Jones stole from his employer’s letters 
many checks and bank drafte which he endorsed with the plaintiff’s name 
and his own, and paid into his own account at the Sparbrook agency of the 
defendants. Gordon kept his account at the Birmingham branch of the de- 
fendant bank. As soon as the checks were received by the defendants the 
amounts of them were placed to Jones’ credit, and at the same time the de- 
fendants crossed the checks, ‘‘ The London City and Midland Bank, Ltd., 
Sparbrook, Birmingham, to Head Office, London.” The checks drawn on 
defendants’ own bank were collected by the ordinary bookkeeping process of 
debit and credit at their head office. 

The jury found against negligence on the defendants’ part in taking the 
checks, and it was admitted that they acted in good faith. 

JUDGMENT: The elaborate judgment of the court of appeal may be thus 
summarized: 

Bankers are entitled to the protection of section 81 of the Canadian Bills 
of Exchange Act, 1890, reading as follows: 

‘‘ Where a bank, in good faith and without negligence, receives for a cus- 
tomer payment of a check crossed generally or specially to itself, and the 
customer has no title, or a defective title thereto, the bank shall not incur 
any liability to the true owner of the check by reason only of having re- 
ceived such payment; ’’ only in cases where they receive payment of a crossed 
check as agents for collection for a customer. They are not entitled to that 
protection where they receive the check under such circumstances as to con- 
stitute them holders of it on theirown account. Therefore, where bankers 
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credit a customer with the amount of the checks and allow him to draw 
against the amount so credited before the checks are cleared, they are not 
entitled to the protection given by this section. 

The section applies only to checks which are crossed before they come into 
the banker’s possession, and the bankers cannot by afterwards crossing the 
check themselves become entitled to its protection. 

A banker’s draft addressed by one branch of a bank to another branch of 
the same bank is not a check within the meaning of the Bills of Exchange 
Act. 

Payment to one branch of a bank by another branch of the same bank is 
sufficient to bring the case within section 78 of the Canadian act (sec. 79 of 
English act) which enacts that when a bank on which a check crossed gen- 
erally pays the same otherwise than to a bank, it shall be liable to the true 
owner for any loss he sustains thereby. 

In the result the defendants were held liable for such of the checks paid 
to Jones as were: 

(a) Drawn on banks other than themselves to the plaintiff’s order and not 
crossed when received by the defendants. 

(b) Drawn on banks other than themselves payable to bearer and not 
crossed when received by them; and were not otherwise liable. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant pneeenee will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back partof this number. 





COMPUTATION OF INTEREST. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., February 18, 1902. 

Srr: In 1890 I purchased a mortgage for $1,100, which had been running one year. It pro- 
vided for annual payments on the principal of $100 and seven per cent. interest, payable an- 
nually. Payments were made promptly until the debt was reduced to $900. Then interest 
was kept up for the next year, and since then no payments have been made. The mortgagor 
is about to sellout and will want to pay me, but raises a point about computation of inter- 
est. Please tell me how interest should be computed. The mortgage originally was for five 
years, and has just been allowed to run. INVESTOR. 


Answer.—You can compute interest on all unpaid interest up to the ma- 
turity of the mortgage note ; then all back interest, together with the prin- 
cipal, constitutes the debt due and owing, and on this amount you compute 
simple interest to the date of payment. 





CASHIER’S AUTHORITY. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CINCINNATI, O., February 16, 1902. 
Sir: The President and Cashier were the active managers of the C bank. A debtor of the 
bank proposed a compromise to the Cashier, the debtor’s other creditors, two banks, agreeing 
to compromise if the C bank would. The President consenting, the Cashier wrote to one of 
the other banks, stating that the C bank accepted the compromise. Soon afterwards the 
President and Cashier changed their minds, and, when the debtor tendered the indorsed note 
and check agreed upon, the Cashier refused to accept them, and repudiated the agreement. 
In the meantime the debtor had settled with the other banks. The question I desire to ask 
is, can the C bank be held to its agreement by the debtor and the other banks ? 
G. W. NEILSON, 


Answer.—lIf there is no contention that the Cashier exceeded his author- 








ity, his authority can be presumed, and the agreement is a valid composition 
agreement from which the C bank cannot retreat after the other banks have 


acted upon it. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


later when I left my bank book for posting. 





BANKING LAW. 





FRAUD ON PART OF CASHIER. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., February 12, 1902. 
S1r: Lleft with a bank for collection a note payable by the Cashier of that bank. lafter- 
wards wrote to the Cashier asking him to remit the amount by draft to my brother in New 
York, and to cancel the note. He remitted the draft, but instead of applying it in payment 
of the note he charged it to my account. 1 know that the President knew the contents of my 
letter, as wellas that the Cashier sent the draft, and also that the Cashier had on deposit suf- 
ficient to cover same. I had no notice that the draft had been so charged until some time 
Now the Cashier is insolvent. Can 1 hold the 


bank liable for the amount charged to me? 
Answer.—Yes, most certainly. 


LIABILITY OF BANK FOR ACT OF TELLER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Srr : I presented to the teller of E bank a check dated ahead. It was after banking hours. 
The teller who sometimes received deposits in the absence of the receiving teller promised to 
pay the check when due, and enter it as a deposit to my credit. The Cashier was in the bank 
at the time of the transaction and knew of the understanding. On the morning of the day 
the check was payable the drawer’s deposit was sufficiently large to pay it, but was exhausted 
by the payment of other checks during the day, and the check I deposited was protested for 
non-payment. Am I obliged to take up this check and lose the deposit ? 


Answer.—No; the teller acted as agent for the bank, and the bank is liable. 


BANK SECURITIES—ATTACHMENT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Str: Mine owners indebted to a certain bank made their note, and executed a deed of 
trust to the bank’s Cashier, to secure the indebtedness. The note was not paid at maturity, 
and without the payment of any money to him or to the bank, and without authority, the 
Cashier released the deed of trust, and two other papers were executed between the parties. 
One was an absolute deed of the property to the Cashier; the other, an agreement whereby 
he was to work the mines till the indebtedness of the bank was paid from the proceeds, and 
certain amounts paid to the grantors, after which he was to become the absolute owner. Sub- 
sequently a creditor attached the property as belonging to the bank. Will the attachment 
ADJUSTER. 


From what you say it is not conclusive that 
the bank adopted the contract of the Cashier, and, even if it attempted todo 


hold ? 


Answer.—No, we think not. 





R. K, 


ELKHART, Ind., February 17, 1902. 





PAYEE. 


IOLA, Kansas, February 17, 1902. 


so, the agreement to operate the mines would have been wiltra vires. 


INDIVIDUAL INTEREST OF PRESIDENT IN LOAN. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Srr: The directors of a railroad company made their personal promissory note, payable 
to the order of J, who was one of the makers, and the president of the company, and was the 
President of the bank to which the same was transferred. The note was given in renewal of 
others upon which money had been obtained for the company purposes. 
between said directors and a third party the latter agreed to pay this note and release the 
makers from all responsibility. J, the President of the bank, was present, and consented to 
such agreement. Under these circumstances has the bank released the directors so that it 
must look to the third party named for the payment of the note, alone ? 


Answer.—No; the bank is not affected by the agreement, the President. 
being liable on the note could not act for the bank so as to release himself. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Str: A city bank, upon receiving a deposit for transmission to a country bank for the use 
of the depositor, transferred the same to the city correspondent of the country bank for ac- 





BELOIT, Wis., February 26, 1902. 





PRIVITY OF CONTRACT. 


By an agreement 


J.C. W. 


EVANSTON, Ill., February 9, 1902. 
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count of the latter, but without stating that the same was to be credited to that bank for the 
use of the depositor. On the day of the deposit the country bank failed, and notified its city 
correspondent thereof. Was there such a relation between the depositor and the city bank 
to which the deposit was transferred as would allow a recovery by the former against the 
latter ? SHIPPER. 


Answer.—We think not. 





DILIGENCE IN DETECTING FRAUD. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: KNOXVILLE, Tenn., February 15, 1902. 

Str: A customer intrusted funds to a bank’s bookkeeper to be carried to the bank and 
deposited. The bookkeeper entered the amounts on the ledger to the customer’s credit, but 
did not pay the money to the receiving teller, nor was the amount entered in the teller’s cash 
book. When the customer’s bank book was balanced the amount of the supposed deposit was 
entered therein, and checks against it were paid. Subsequently the bookkeeper absconded, 
and the bank claimed that he had never deposited the money, but had embezzled it and made 
a false entry in the ledger; and it thereupon brought suit for the money paid on overdrafts. 
Was the bank not so negligent in discovering the fraud as to release the customer from all 
liability ? 


Answer.—It does not appear from anything in your question but that all 
the usual and customary methods of detecting fraud were used, and these 
must be accepted as sufficiently diligent. The customer adopted an irregular 
way of making his deposits over which the bank was not bound to establish 
a special system of inspection. 





REPRESENTATION OF BANK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: AvuGustTA, Me., February 13, 1902. 
Str: M, the managing officer of a Savings bank, carried on a banking business in his own 
name in the same room with the bank, receiving deposits, etc. A deposited with M, receiving 
certificates of deposit in the name of M therefor. M failed and went into bankruptcy. A has 
proved his demand on the certificates against M's estate, and received a dividend thereon. 
He now desires to disaffirm his contract with M and recover the amount of the deposit from 
the bank. Can he accomplish this ? DEPOSITOR. 


Answer.—No, he has estopped himself from setting up any such claim. 





TITLE VESTED IN BANK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : SAVANNAH, Ga., February 27, 1902. 
Srr: A regular customer of a bank deposits his draft payable to his own order, and in- 
dorsed, ** For deposit to the credit of” the drawer, and the same is entered to his credit on 
the books of the bank, and forwarded by the bank to another bank for collection. By the 
course of dealing pursued between the bank and the customer, the latter had the right to 
check against such deposit, and did so, his checks being honored. In whom is the title to the 
draft ? CLERK. 


Answer.—In the bank. It has purchased the draft the same as it would 
other paper, and the title vests as soon as the deposit is entered. 





PROPER PARTY PLAINTIFF. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: SPRINGFIELD, IIll., February 21, 1902. 
Str: B and T deposited with the U bank $1,182.30, with a deposit ticket which recited 
that such sum was “deposited with the M bank to the credit of the E Bank, by Band T for 
the use of D.”’ On the same day the U bank delivered to the M bank a check, witha deposit 
ticket which showed that $1,182.30 of the amount of the check was for the account of the E 
bank, but did not show that such sum was for the use of D. Afterwards the E bank wrote 
the M bank that it could not receive the deposit of $1,182.30 for the use of D, as it (the E bank) 
had closed its doors before the deposit had reached the M bank, and directed the M bank to 
pay the sum to D. The M bank refuses to pay the money on D’s order. In a suit therefor for 
money had and received who is the better party plaintiff, D or B and T? D. 


Answer.—B and T, if such action is to be commenced . 











BANKING LAW. 


FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: AUSTIN, Texas, February 21, 1902. 
S1r: This company recently procured a bond indemnifying us against loss through dis- 
honest acts of an employee acting as vice-manager of our business at this point. Our state- 
ment to the obligor company, and which was made the basis of the bond, provided that the 
employee would be authorized to draw checks to which no counter signature would be re- 
quired. After the bond was delivered the indemnity company again requested answers con- 
tained in the statement, and we filled it out again, this time providing that our vice-mana- 
ger would be authorized to draw checks, to which the counter signature of the bookkeeper 
would be invariably required, and that such statement should be in substitute of any prior 
statements. Now, the requirement for countersigning by the bookkeeper was not adopted 
by us as a precaution against loss, but merely as a double check system for convenience. 
What we desire to know is, are we indemnified on the basis of the first statement or the last, 
‘tthe bond having been issued before the last statement was made ? MANUFACTURER. 


Answer.—The furnishing of the new statement was an alteration of the 
contract, so that a new contract began at that time, the basis of which was 
the new statement. 





WRONGFUL APPROPRIATION. 


(Editor Bankers’ Magazine: SCRANTON, Pa., February 24, 1902. 
Sir: A made certain contracts for the delivery of oi] at his own option within a stated 
time. He deposited iv a bank the counterparts of these contracts, and, as security for said 
contracts, also deposited the checks of H, who was a depositor in the bank. These checks 
were made payable to the Cashier of the bank, “ for margin for oil sold as per contracts in the 
hands” of said Cashier. The counterparts of the contracts were indorsed by A to the effect 
that the margin was a guaranty for the fulfillment of the contracts, and with the further 
stipulation that, if more margin was needed, demand should be made on A, and if not met, 
the contract was to be sold. The Cashier also endorsed on the counterparts the receipt for 
the margins on the conditions therein set forth. Before the contracts matured they were 
settled, and the margins were carried by the bank to the credit of A, who drew them out by 

-eheck. H has sued the bank for the margins. Is he entitled to recover? P. . &. 


Answer.—The checks operated as a specific appropriation, to the extent 
named therein, of the drawer’s funds, to be applied by the bank solely to the 
payment of such sum as A might become liable to pay, on the event of his 
failure to comply with the contracts, and the bank, as custodian of the money 
for that specific purpose, had no right to appropriate it in any other way. 





NOTICE TO THE BANK OF TITLE IN DEPOSIT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: NEWBURG, N. Y., February 19, 1902. 
Str: A bank having on deposit funds of a corporation certified a check drawn by the 
treasurer of the corporation, for the amount thereof, payable to him as such treasurer. Be- 
fore the check was paid, or had passed from his hands, an attachment was served on the bank 
for a debt of the corporation; and subsequently, but on the same day, said treasurer opened 
an account with the bank in his individual name, depositing this same check. The deposit was 
subsequently exhausted by such treasurer in paying debts of the corporation. If it can be 
‘shown that the bank knew of the pecuniary embarrassment of the corporation, will an action 
lie by the attaching creditor to recover the amount of the fund for which such check was 

drawn? Please cite authorities. BUILDER. 


Answer.—Yes, if you have evidence sufficient to justify a finding that the 
bank had reason to and did believe that the fund when deposited by the 
treasurer was the property of the corporation, an action will lie and ought to 
‘be successful. (See Gibson vs. National Park Bank, 98 N. Y. 87.) 





BAD FAITH OR NEGLIGENCE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: HARTFORD, Conn., February 3, 1902. 
Sir: The understanding between this bank and a co-operative association of which it was 

the depository, was that it could not withdraw funds unlessa notice of ninety days was given. 

“The trustees of the association signed a paper under seal, in the form of a check for $700, pay- 
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able to themselves, and gave it to their president, to be presented as notice. W agreed to let 
the president have $640, providing the bank would allow the $700 to be credited to him on his. 
books. The $700 was then charged to the association in its pass books and on our books and 
credited to W. The president of the association absconded with the $640. It had been cus- 
tomary for him to draw the funds of the association. A movement is growing in the associa- 
tion to commence proceedings to the end that the bank may be held liable for the amount. 
What will be the outcome if this be tried ? SAVINGS BANK. 


Answer.—As the bank violated none of its rules and is certainly liable to 
W, we think there can be no possible liability to the association. 





STATE BANK STOCK—TRANSFER OF PROXY, 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BUFFALO, N. Y., January 7, 1902. 

Sir: If a blank for proxy should be filled out to an officer of aState bank, could he prop- 
erly make it over to some other person, and have such stock represented by such person, the: 
law being that no officer or employee can act as proxy ? CASHIER. 

Answer.—It is clear that the officer could not make over the proxy to 
another person, unless it contained a provision expressly authorizing him to 
substitute some one else in his place; and even in such case we think the 
power would be very doubtful; for the evil which the law has sought to pre- 
vent would be quite as great whether the officer himself acts as proxy, or se- 
lects the person to act as such. 





PROMISSORY NOTES DATED ON A HOLIDAY. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: DENVER, Pa., February 10, 1902. 

Sir: Are promissory notes dated on a holiday collectible ? 

ALVIN W. MENTZER, Cashier. 

Answer.—Yes. At common law, contracts might be made on any day;. 
but in some of the States there are statutes which declare that contracts made 
on Sunday shall be void. But no State has enacted that a contract made 
upon a holiday shall be invalid. A promissory note or other negotiable instru- 
ment may be made and delivered upon a holiday as well as upon any other 
day. The only mode in which holidays affect commercial paper is with re- 
spect to the time of payment. And even with regard to notes dated on Sun- 
day, the rule is that the note is valid if the delivery is upon a secular day. 





RATE OF INTEREST NOT STIPULATED. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: , GLENS FALLS, N. Y., February 5, 1902. 
Sirk: Would you consider interest collectible on the following note: 


$100. GLENS FALLS, N. Y., February 4, 1902. 
One month after date I promise to pay to the order of John Doe, one hundred dollars,. 
with interest at —— per cent. per annum, at first National Bank. Value tery . 
ICHARD ROE, 


CASHIER. 


Answer.—We think interest would be collectible at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum. The language is plain that the note shall bear interest, 
and the only omission is as to the rate. In such cases the legal rate prevails, 
and the effect is precisely the same as if the agreement were ‘‘ with interest at. 
six per cent. per annum.” 














TWENTY YEARS OF BANK CURRENCY BASED ON 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL ASSETS.* 





L. Carroll Root in “Sound Currency.” 


Provision for the issue of bank notes without the deposit of bondsas security has 
been the fundamental idea in most of the recent proposals for a reform of our bank- 
ing laws. It is very generally recognized that such a currency would be more re- 
sponsive to commercial needs than is our present National bank currency. Most of 
the criticisms which have been brought against it relate to its supposed insecurity ; 
and advocates of the proposed change have been asked to cite instances of the suc- 
cessful operation of such a system under conditions analogous to those prevailing 
in the United States. 

A study of banking history does not furnish many examples of bank note cur- 
rency which would be generally regarded as instructive for comparison with the 
present situation in the United States. Itis true that the Bank of France and the 
Reichsbank of Germany issue notes secured, like their other liabilities, only by 
their general assets, and that neither of these institutions deposits bonds or offers 
other special security to note holders. Both these banks, however, are large insti- 
tutions and are more or less subject to State control, and can therefore scarcely. be 
cited as precedents for the thousands of independent banks of the United States. 

Again, the six banks of Ireland, the ten Scotch banks, and the thirty-five Cana- 
dian banks, issue notes without bond security. But it is objected by the more crit- 
ical that even in the case of these banks a comparison could scarcely be fairly insti- 
tuted with the United States. For, in each of the countries referred to, the banking 
system consists of a few large institutions, with numerous branches, instead of a 
large number of independent banks. 

It appears, then, that the investigator is limited quite on to our Own coun- 
try in the search for examples of banking systems operating under conditions so 
similar to those which now exist here as to be available as analogous comparisons. 

Nowhere, probably, in the whole range of the banking history of the United 
States can be found a more fruitful subject of study than the currency issued by the 
State banks of New England in the last two decades before the Civil War. It is 
admitted by all that this currency was elastic and adaptable to commercial needs— 
consequences which followed from the fact that it was based upon the general com- 
mercial assets of the issuing banks. 

The relative success attending the New England currency system is particularly 
instructive because of the similarity between the conditions under which it operated 
and those which obtain to-day throughout the greater part of the territory covered 
by the National banking system. 

(1) The first important point to be noted in the banking history of these twenty 
years is the number of the banks engaged in business. At the opening of the period, 
in 1840, they numbered some 300 and, at its close, over 500. Compared with popu- 
lation or with volume of business, this number is large. The population of New 
England varied, between 1840 and 1860, from 2,200,000 to 3,150,000, from which it 
appears that there was in operation one bank for every 6,000 or 8,000 inhabitants. 





*]1 wish to express here my indebtedness to Prof. W. M. Burke and Mr. H. Parker Willis 
for their valuable co-operation in the preparation of this article.—L. C. R. 
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Proportionately, this is a much larger number than exist at the present day, when 
the total number of National and State banks and trust companies in the New Eng- 
land States does not average more than one institution to each 7,000 of population. 

(2) Secondly, it should be observed that the banks of New England from 1840- 
1860 were for the most part of low capitalization. Of the 300 banks in existence in 
1840, 159 did not possess capitals in excess of $100,000. Taking New England as a 
whole, the average bank capital was not more than $160,000 outside of Boston, and 
including that city not more than $206,000. 7 

(3) The territorial distribution of the banks is worthy of attention. They were 
widely scattered throughout the whole area of the six New ve States and 
were subject to but slight supervision or control. 


Distribution ef New England Banks According to Size, About 1840. 





Over $50,000 ; 
NEW ENGLAND STATES, 





No. | Amount. | No. | Amount. . | Amount. 








Maine (January, 1841) ‘ 22 
New Hampshire (June, 1840) 2 
Vermont (October, 1839) 6 
Massachusetts (October, 1840) sie om 
Rhode Island (December, 1840) 15 1,006,510 
Connecticut (March, 1840) 1 40,000 479,580 








a6 120, $2,678,860 | 75 | $7,500,000 























a Of these forty-six banks, seven are of less than $40,000 capital, three of them being 
$25,000 or less. 





lese than $300.0 000, | $300,000 or over. Total. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





Amount. . | Amount. 





Maine (January, 1841)........... oe 
New Hampshire (June, 1840) 
Vermont (October, 1839) 


























Sn Oe ee Reo ae . $61,110,228 





Statement Showing Condition of Banks in the Six New Hngland States, by Two-Year 
Periods, 1840-1860, about January 1, in each year. 





No. of Due to 
banks.| Capital. ° * lotherbanks.a 








$62,212,311 $3,174,180 
042, 8,106,582 637 
sunt 
57,909,527 
62,861,393 
69,495,829 
92,769,405 
112,151,077 
118,255,605 
066 


9 























a Exclusive of New Hampshire. 
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From this survey of banking conditions in New England, it will be seen that the 
banks of that region during the period selected for study may very properly be com- 
pared with those of the National banking «ystem as it exists to-day. There are pres- 
ent in both cases essentially the same characteristics—wide and uneven distribution 
of institutions, independencc of banks, relatively small capitalization, comparative 
freedom from Government control. The main difference lies in the fact thatin New 
England these conditions were much intensified and appeared in extremer forms. 
If anything, therefore, the conditions for successful banking without loss on notes. 
were much less favorable under the New England than they would be under the Na- 
tional bank system. Consequently, if it can be shown that the so-called New Eng- 
land system was a‘success and that the losses incurred under it were inconsiderable, 
an example will be furnished of a relatively safe currency, secured by general assets, 
issued successfully under American conditions, and there will be good ground for a 
confident prediction that the history of New England bank currency might be re- 
peated under some system of banking not dependent upon bond deposits for 
security. 

This study of the banking experience of New England during the twenty years. 
before the Civil War, therefore, will deal mainly with the character and security of 
the note currency. The failures which occurred during the period under investiga- 
tion will be enumerated, the circumstances of each case presented, and an attempt 
made to ascertain the loss which fell upon the note holders. 


FEATURES OF THE NEW ENGLAND BANKING SyYsTEM. 


At the outset it should be clearly understood that the New England banking sys- 
tem, although in principle and nature a single system, was not homogeneous or uni- 
form. No general act under which charters might be granted to all those comply- 
ing with specified conditions existed. It was necessary to obtain a special charter 
in each individual case, although this was usually accomplished without difficulty. 

While, however, the charters, as will be seen at a later point, differed much in 
detail, they were similar and uniform in the important fact that they permitted the 
issue of note currency without special security of any sort.* In most of the States. 
the note holder did not have even a priof lien upon assets. All claims against the 
property of broken banks stood upon a footing of equality; and note holders were 
not preferred to depositors and other creditors. + 

Finally, it deserves to be pointed out that the note issue was large in 1840 and 
that it increased proportionately faster than the number and capitalization of the 
banks, growing from $16,461,947 in 1840 to $44,653,095 in 1860. 

The systematic character of New England banking as a whole, however, ex- 
tended no further than.to the mere plan upon which the notes were issued. There 
was no uniformity in any of the actual laws governing banks, either in regard to- 
the relation between circulation and capital, stockholders’ liability, or other elements 
of the system. : 
RELATION BETWEEN CIRCULATION AND CAPITAL, 


The maximum limit to circulation was, in the early days of the New England: 
banks, established by the State Legislatures in the case of each individual bank and: 





*In Vermont certain banks were chartered under a safety fund act, passed in 1831. Each 


bank was required to pay into the State Treasury 4% per cent. upon the amount of its capi- 


tal stock. This fund was to be kept intact by assessments on the banks, but such assessments. 


should not exceed three-quarters of one per cent.in one year. Not more than half the banks 
of Vermont, however, ever came within the scope of the safety fund act, and the act itself 
was early superseded by other measures. 

+In Connecticut the note holder had a first lien on the assets for notes of a smaller de- 


nomination than $100. Rhode Island enacted a law, in 1837, giving note holders a prior claim. 


on assets. 





ee 
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varied widely not only from State to State, but also among the different charters in 
the same State. The differences between charters granted in the same State had, 
however, for the most part, been done away with before 1840, and between 1840 and 
1860 the relation between circulation and capital was fixed in the New England 


States as represented in the annexed table: 
Per cent. 
of capital. 


Vermont, after 1840 
New Hampsbhire..... 9000b80600sdebdtedseseceesoososnnwccodesnsds dettenseesescoses 
Maine, to 1846: 
Banks with a capital Of $50,000 Or leSS....-. cc cecccccccccccccccccccecs cece 
Banks with a capital of from $50,000 to $150,000 
Banks with a capital of more than $150,000. .........ccccccccccccsecceseccs 
Maine, after 1846 
Connecticut, before 1855.........e.ee0 gcbcsecesecesoeesce nguseeeeesedeoseccsece 
es sd cnesvecdnseccosesessoccoses ieGSSRS6cCNbd0Nd6008ESCCRCCC8S 
Connecticut, after 1858........... sesedsovencesnes ewecenes sudédedccencedbacoueces 
Rhode Island: 
Banks with capital of $50,000 or less..... nednscduedupekatesiebseceseosensees 
Banks with capital of $50,000 to $120,000 
Banks with capital of $400,000 to $500,000 
Rhode Island, after 1859 
a Less loans on pledge of the bank’s stock. 
b Plus specie held. 


REDEMPTION SysTEM. 


It might seem that variations of this sort would result in great irregularity in the 
amount of issues in different States, and that in consequence the bank notes in some 
States might differ radically in the matter of security from those issued in other 


States. Nevertheless, this did not prove to be the case. As early as 1826 the banks of 
New England entered into arrangements with the Suffolk Bank of Boston, whereby 
the Suffolk virtually acted as a clearing-house for the notes of all New England 
banks. It was evidently directly to the interest of each bank to maintain as large an 
outstanding volume of notes as it could legitimately do. Hence, it was the effort of 
every bank so far as possible to pay out its own notes in preference to those of other 
institutions which might come into its possession. The notes of its rival were, of 
-course, sent on to Boston for redemption, and this mode of competition for business 
resulted in an extremely active retirement and reissue of currency. Not less than 
one-eighth probably of the entire volume of note-currency in New England passed 
through the Suffolk Bank each week,* Every bank met its own weekly redemp- 
tions so far as possible by the use of the notes of other banks which had accumula- 
ted in the course of the week’s business, and thus a regular outflow and inflow was 
maintained. 

This feature of the system affords a most instructive lesson, inasmuch as it shows 
that it was the very freedom enjoyed in the issue of notes which rendered redemp- 
tion active ; while on the other hand the redemption system completely thwarted 
any efforts on the part of banks to increase theircirculation unduly. By regular 
redemption, they were compelled, if they wished to continue in business, to limit 
their issues to the amount corresponding to their actual bona fide requirements. These, 


* In some cases the redemption was even more rapid than this. Note, for example, the 
following from the report of the Connecticut Bank Commissioners for 1837 : 

“We have taken pains to inquire at ‘each bank the average period of the circulation of 
bills, and find that so rapidly do their bills circulate and return for redemption, that, for the 
six months prior to the Ist of April last, about two-thirds of the bills of the Connecticut banks 
in circulation were redeemed once in thirty days, and the other third within about forty-five 
days from the time they were issued.” 
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on account of the numbers of the banks and the consequent competition for custo- 
mers, were relatively low. The legislative restriction upon circulation, therefore, 
was ordinarily so much higher than the amount of notes which could be kept out- 
standing as in itself to have little effect in limiting circulation. The real limita- 
tion was that imposed by the necessity of meeting the constant demands for cur- 
rent redemption. 

It is true that in some few instances a special effort was made to circulate notes 
in the Western States, where they would not readily be presented for redemption. 
These cases, however, were not numerous, and where banks exceeded the legal limit 
of circulation the legal penalty was enforced. How generally it held true that the 
circulation of banks was far below the permitted maximum may be seen from the 
accompanying table, in which the capital and circulation of all New England banks 
are compared with the permitted maximum. From this comparison it appears that 
in none of the representative years taken was the aggregate circulation more than 
fifty per cent. of what might have been issued had commercial conditions been such 
as to call for the maximum circulation. In 1840 the percentage of actual to permit- 
ted circulation was about twenty-three per cent.; in 1850, forty per cent., and in 
1860, thirty-six per cent. 


Actual Circulation Compared with Circulation Permitted.* 


No. of Actual Circulation 

YEAR, banks. Capital. circulation. permitted. 
bcnceesetssesssedsaneneens 301 $61,142,482 $16,570,893 $70,323,000 
Pb Nddcbndeatennsaewensedess 307 65,443,378 31,709,051 75,533,000 
Pe ceneendsnnceccvnsenessess 506 125,315,148 47,539,877 131,310,000 


While this redemption system was not legally compulsory, it was practically so, 
for whenever country banks refused to enter into the Suffolk redemption system 
they soon found that their notes did not circulate outside of their immediate vicin- 
ity. It, therefore, became necessary, after the establishment of the Suffolk Bank 
with its central redemption system, that country banks which wished to enjoy their 
proportionate share of circulation should arrange for the redemption of their notes 
in Boston, though it was by no means an evidence of insolvency when banks refused 
to enter the Suffolk system, as they were legally bound to redeem only over their 
own counters. 

STOCKHOLDERS’ LIABILITY. 


Useful as was the actual working of the current redemption system enforced by 
the Suffolk Bank and its associates, it, of course, afforded no remedy to creditors of 
broken banks. It was, in short, precautionary and not remedial. Later banking 
experience suggests the necessity for some special safeguards to creditors. These, 
however, are found in New England only in fragmentary and incomplete form dur- 
ing the period now under consideration. 

As late as 1849 Massachusetts, whose bank currency was soundest, made the 
stockholders liable only in case of proven fraud or mismanagement or upon the ex- 
piration of a charter, although in the year mentioned the provision for stockholders’ 
liability was extended to all cases of failure irrespective of fraud or mismanagement. 
Maine, too, had only a Jaw similar to that prevailing in Massachusetts prior to 1849, 
with the additional provision that in case of the expiration of a charter liability 
should be limited to two years. 

Until the passage of the late law in Massachusetts just referred to, it was only in 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire that an unlimited liability was imposed upon 
bank stockholders. This was effected in Rhode Island by the act of 1833, which, 
however, added the limitation ‘‘ provided that the corporation be first sued and the 





* Report of the Monetary Commission, p. 306. 
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corporate property be first exhausted in payment of the debts of the corporation.’” 
Unlimited liability did not make its appearance in New Hampshire until 1846. 
Vermont and Connecticut laid the responsibility for redemption upon the bank 
officers. In the former State, directors were made liable for the debts of their bank 
should excessive issues take place under their administration. Each director, too, 
was obliged to give a satisfactory bond, usually $8,000, as a guarantee of the faith- 


ful performance of his duties. In Connecticut the directors and Cashier were held 
liable as joint and several debtors should the debts of the institution exceed the 
amount specified in the charter. No other liability of stockholders seems to have 
existed. 


THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE CURRENCY SYSTEM. 


The currency system of New England, as it developed along these lines, justly 
claimed the place of pre-eminence among the currency systems of the United States. 

Because it was based on general commercial assets it was fully responsive to 
commercial needs. In the rural sections, where the habits of the people called for 
the employment of a note currency of larger proportional volume than in the cities, 
we find the local issue of bank notes proportionately greater. For example, in 
1855 the banks of the distinctly rural States of New Hampshire and Vermont, with 
an aggregate capital of $8,150,000, were issuing $7,300,000 of bank notes; while the 
banks of Boston alone, with $32,700,000 capital, were issuing only $7,500,000 of 
notes, but were supplementing this by the use of some $15,000,000 of bank deposits 
a form of currency even then coming to occupy the first place as bank currency in 
the larger cities. 


LOWER INTEREST RATES. 


The result of this extensive use of bank credit in the form of notes was practically 
to give to the citizens of those States the use of so much additional capital and thus, 
by making capital more abundant, to lower the rates of interest. This tendency of 
the system was so marked as to draw from the Connecticut Bank Commissioners in 
their report for 1844 the comment that— 

‘It has been impossible for the banks of discount to find use for all their means 
in discounting good paper; and some having the larges: capitals have reduced the 
rate of discount, in a few instances, to five, four, and even three per cent.” 

That this must have been the effect will be apparent by making a simple com- 
parison between the facilities for loaning which the system of note issue, based upon 
general commercial assets, afforded and the facilities which the same banks might 
have given if their notes had been based upon Government bonds, as at present re- 
quired. 

To use the illustration cited above, the condition of the banks of Vermont and 
New Hampshire, in 1855, was approximately as represented by the following balance 
sheet : 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Loans and discounts.............8- Se | GRRE pcccccccccccsccesecessococecss $8,150,000 
ie tee eeeeeceeseceeeeenccceeseeeees eon PEO TERS i 750,000- 
Dt étpadesbindnaaeenshoadanbeasaes 4 . 

Notes of other banks............... 300,000 PIED. ccocccntsecccecesosesesons 7,300,000 
Balances due from banks.......... 1,900,000 Deposits Cece eeeseeesseeseseeeseseeses 1,450,000: 
=—— 5 ee 

sdus eecsaddeviesscdvccett $17,650,000 SE rere $17,650,000 


To enable these banks to earn six percent. upon their capital stock, net earnings. 
of $489,000 would have been required. If the expenses were half as much more, 
the gross earnings would have had to be $734,000 to permit a six per cent. dividend 
on the capital. Assuming that the bonds paid no more than two per cent. (the pres- 
ent income from Government bonds), the bunds they owned would have furnished 


‘ 
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only $5,000 of this, leaving $729,000 to be supplied by the interest on the loans, thus 
necessitating an average interest rate of only 4.8 per cent. 

If, on the other hand, the banks had been obliged to invest in an amount of 
United States bonds equal to their circulation, as the National banks must now do, 
their condition would have been as follows : 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Loans and discounts................ Seen t GRR wcwcvcccccssccccees secocsecee GE 
ae Fe eeeeeeeeeeeeenaeeeeeceeeemes ee ne OTT TET 750,000 
PE cn csvdicccccsosesaveseceeusecess ,0U . 
Seteetetieeteats 300,000 reemenecaae iiceehebudoeneessnessaseds a 
Balances due from banks.......... 1:900,000 | Deposits.........sseeeeeees eeeccceee 1,450,000 
ndnéstconas seansestncteowe $17,650,000 Be icdnveccnacnesesuseceessede $17,650,000 





Assuming that the expenses were the same, the amount required to earn a six per 
cent. dividend would havé been $734,000, as in the other case. In this instance, how. 
ever, since $7,300,000 is invested in United States bonds, where the net income is 
only two per cent., the amount to be earned by the loans is $588,000—or over 714 
per cent. upon the $7,700,000 of loans. 

In other words, if our present system of bond-secured currency had been substi- 
tuted for the system of currency based on general assets which they then had, the 
inhabitants of these States would have found that the amount of capital seeking in- 
vestment in local loans was only about half as great as before, while the rate of in- 
terest was greatly increased. 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION WITH THE SYSTEM. 


From this comparison it will be easy to see why the borrowing element of the 
population (and this includes the agricultural interests as well as the mercantile, 
commercial and manufacturing interests) were so well satisfied with the New Eng- 
land experience with a system of bank currency based upon general commercial as- 
sets. But this feeling of satisfaction with the currency was not confined to borrow- 
ers alone, or to any one class ; it was almost universal. 

Perhaps the general sentiment, in this regard cannot be better indicated than by 
citing the following from official reports—the most competent contemporary au- 
thorities : 


The currency of this State is of the first order, and cannot be improved, being equal to 
gold and silver. This is strong language, we admit, yet perfectly true ; for every bill holder 
can, on demand, convert his bills into coin. 

The banking system in New England (though fraudulent practices, with their evil conse- 
quences, in a few instances, have been witnessed, and cannot, perhaps, be effectually guarded 
against) stands undeniably above any other in the United States; and the world can scarcely 
show a better system. Stockholders and the public find in the New England banks a safe 
guaranty for their future interests by referring to the past. Were the system perfect, it 
would be needless to discuss the subject; but general opinion is sustained by facts that abuses 
have been suffered ; and the question is, how shall their evils be corrected? In the opinion 
of your commissioners, one important step is that of sustaining and giving greater efficacy to 
the arrangement for redemption, now known as the “Suffolk Bank System.” ‘This methed 
has been salutary in its influence, and has tended greatly to produce a healthy state in all our 
Connecticut and New Engiand banks. By some banks, however, this mode is considered op- 
pressive, and, no doubt, contributions for its support are unduly apportioned. Althoughim- 
perfect, the system should not be abandoned till a better is provided. The extent of failures 
that would have occurred, with their disastrous results, but for this conservative and regu- 
lating power, may be judged of, somewhat, by contemplating the present state of monetary 
affairs throughout the South and West. * * * 

Any estate in the southwest part of Connecticut is now given for the bank issues of the 
opposite point with as much safety and readiness as though it was located at the door of the 
Receiver, the whole being at par at the Suffolk Bank; consequently with every bank redeem- 
ing there.—Connecticut Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1841. ™ 

The commissioners, from the evidence they have, can say with entire confidence that all 
the banks in this State are in asound and healthy condition, and the currency is of the first 
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order. And when we take into consideration the almost unexampled embarrassed condition 
of the monetary concerns of this country, growing out of the great revulsion of 1836-37, the 
immense amount of worthless paper put afloat by chimerical speculation, we may well say 
that our banks have done well to escape that general insolvency that has visited many of 
these institutions in several of our sister States.—Connecticut Bank Commissioners’ Report, 
18h5. 

It may be claimed that by increasing the banking capital greater inducements will be 
held out for the people to engage in improvident speculations and investments, and greatly 
endanger the sound and safe operations of business. If there was no check upon circulation 
there might be some danger. But the frequent redemptions at the Suffolk Bank, and the 
rapid communications between different parts of the country, will prevent any greater cir- 
culation than the natural business wants of the country will sustain. The moment any banks 
in New England are unable to meet their redemptions at that institution, their bills are 
thrown out, their credit is doubted, and they can do but very little business until they make 
their credit good again. Indeed, this system of par redemption seems to be a most perfect 
regulator upon all the New England banks. It would seem somewhat surprising that some- 
thing has not been adopted in other parts of the country that should produce the same bene- 
ficial results. If there was, there would be but little necessity for brokers. The bank note 
of Ohio might be as good in New York, Boston or Philadelphia as at the counter from where 
it issued.—Connecticut Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1848. 

We believe tbere is not a more sound and safe currency in existence than that furnished 
by the banks in this State. We knowof no better system of banking than ours. Connecticut 
Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1849. 

And first, we remark, that the currency of the Commonwealth, so far as it depends upon 
its banking institutions, is in a sound and healthy condition. The banks ace, in the main- 
carrying out the objects for which they were created, with fidelity to the public and to stock, 
holders.— Massachusetts’ Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1851. 

The failure of a bank is always to be regretted, but in this case (the Cochituate Bank) the 
public will be losers, if at all, to buta smallamount. The fact is not a little gratifying that a 
failure of this kind has not before occurred in Massachusetts for many years.— Massachusetts 
Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1854. 

Your commissioners cannot refrain from remarking upon the very satisfactory condition 
presented by the banks of the Commonwealth, after the severe commercial crisis throvgh 
which the community has just passed. Although driven into the suspension of specie pay- 
ments through the action of foreign institutions, still they never for « moment lost the con- 
fidence of the community as to their soundness, nor did they fail, during the period of alarm, 
to furnish every accommodation to their customers which could justly be expected. In fact, 
some of our banks did not suspend at all, not even in form; and, with a large part of them, 
the suspensions were merely nominal; they occurred, as a matter of precaution, in the action 
of other institutions; but in very few instances was specie positively refused, when called 
for; on the contrary, the supply appears to have been sufficient for the demand, and, as a 
general thing, all reasonable requirements were satisfied. 

That this confidence in the strength of our banking institutions was well founded, and 
also that their efforts in extending eyery possible aid to their customers were not ill-judged, 
is fully evinced by their prompt resumption of specie payments, and by the comparatively 
small amount of overdue or suspended paper with which they were burdened. There was 
reason to apprehend large losses on such paper, but we have been gratified to find it, with 
few exceptions, so protected that very little is set down, in the directors’ estimate, as even 
doubtful. Wespeak of those banks which have been visited by us, situated, for the most 
part, in the country. 

In this connection we would also remark that the amount of paperin the banks, issued 
by large manufacturing corporations which have suspended business, is far less than there 
was reason to fear. This paper is confined to a few institutions, and is not of an amount 
seriously to affect their soundness or to cripple their business. 

These results cannot fail to inspire increased confidence in the banking system of the 
Commonwealth, as well as in the general ability, prudence and sagacity which characterize its 
administration.—Massachuseits Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1858. 

The banking institutions of the Commonwealth give satisfactory evidence of soundness 
and ability to meet the constantly increasing demands of the community for a safe and relia- 
ble currency.— Massachusetts Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1859. 

From a careful examination of the reports of other States, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the banks of Vermont will bear a favorable comparison with other institutions of the 
kind throughout the country; and, on review of the whole subject, we may justly flatter 
ourselves that our banks are as prudently conducted as sound in their condition, and afford 
as great facilities to our citizens, as those of any other State, and that no portion of the Union 
enjoys so good a currency as the New England States. * * * 
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The bills of any country bank, redeemed at par in any commercial city, will always be 
current throughout the extent of region whose business channels tlow to that city. Hence 
New England money is worth more in the cities of New York and Philadelphia than the bills 
of their own country banks. Vermont bills have uniformly borne a premium in eastern 
cities without loss, while bills of their own States are at a heavy discount.—Vermont Bank 
Commission’s Report, 1852. 

Our banks have accomplished their great object, of furnishing a sound currency-—sound, 
equal and uniform, in consequence of its redemption at par, in the great central market of 
the country (Boston). The bills furnish a most convenient instrument for exchanging the 
various commodities of commerce and agriculture, and go into wide circulation. * * * 
The system is admirable, and is, perhaps, without a parallel in the world; it leaves us nothing 
to. desire, so far as an instrument of commerce is needed, within the circle of the Eastern 
States.— Maine Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1842. 

For the last eight or ten years, the value of our paper currency has been more uniform 
than during any similar period since the foundation of our Government, and there has con- 
Sequently been greater security in all business operations. This fact goes far to show that 
our banking system has improved, and that our banks are well managed.— Maine, Annual 
Report of Governor, May, 1850. 

The ‘Suffolk System,” though not recognized in our banking law, has proved to be the 
great safeguard tothe public. Whatever objections may exist to this “‘system” in theory, 
its practical operation is to keep the circulation of our banks within the bounds of safety. 
No sound bank can have any well-founded reason for refusing to redeem its bills in Boston, 
and a bank that is nut sound cannot long do business under that system, and ceases to be in 
good credit when it is ‘* thrown out at the Suffolk.”— Maine Bank Commissioners’ Report, De- 
cember 31, 1857. 

The Suffolk system (if we may so call that system which has obtained throughout New 
England), the distinctive characteristic of which was a central point of redemption, has given 
to New England as sound a currency as was to be found in any part of our country. Bank 
failures at the North have beenrare, and the losses to stockholders or bill holders, when com- 
pared with the amount of capital invested, have been very trifling. It is by no means won- 
derful that a system which has stood the test of time, and struck its roots so deep as to have 
become incorporated with and formed a part of our banking system, should be abandoned 
with hesitation for one which is new and untried.— Maine Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1865. 

If, during the last twenty years, the period during which the charters now about to ex- 
pire have existed, a sound currency has been secured, is it the part of wisdom to change the 
laws, and overturn the arrangements, by which thisresult has been produced? The charters 
of the banks have been renewed. If the laws by which they are constituted the agents of the 
people to provide a currency, and by which their faithfulness in the discharge of the duties 
of such agency is secured, remain unchanged, there is every reason to believe that the cur- 
rency of Massachusetts will be for the next twenty years what it has been for the twenty 
years past, as perfect as any in existence—as perfect as in the nature of things it canbe. No 
reasonable man, no practical man, no man who is not bound hand and foot in the fetters of 
mere theory, can desire for the people a currency better adapted to meet all the circumstan- 
ces of a business community, than that which has been furnished by the banks of Massachu- 
setts for the last quarter of a century.—James B. Congdon, Cashier Merchants’ Bank, New 
Bedford, in Memorial to Governor of Massachusetts, 1851.* 

The anomalous feature of the case is, that the well secured and bond-protected bank is- 
sues of New York are at a greater discount at this point than the apparently unsecured cir- 
culation of New England, including places hundreds of miles off, and inaccessible, in a meas- 
ure for compulsory redemption. * * * 

We said that the Massachusetts currency was apparently unsecured. In reality, their 
bank paper is well secured. The experience of the last fifteen years has demonstrated that 
the losses from bank issues in the State of New York are four or five times greater than in 
Massachusetts. The system of the latter is better than our own.— New York Courier and En- 
quirer, 1854. * 


In conclusion, the following quotation from a Massachusetts report of 1865 may 
be permissible, voicing, as it does, sentiments then common to all New England : 

“The State parts with these objects of her care and solicitude with many regrets, but 
with a just pride in their career inspired by the belief that their capital has been highly in- 


strumental in promoting the prosperity of the State, and that they have furnished as good 
a paper currency, based on individual credit, as any part of the country has ever enjoyed.” 


* BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, Vol. 5, p. 997. 
+ Quoted in BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, Vol. 8, p. 747. 
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BANK FAILURES AND LossEs TO NoTE HOLDERS. 


Although the system of bank currency employed in New England in the period 
under investigation proved eminently successful, as shown above, it is nevertheless 
true that there were failures and thatin the case of a number of them the note hold- 
ers were obliged to suffer more or less serious losses. It remains for us to consider 
bank failures in New England from 1840 to 1860. 


Failed Banks in New England from 1840 to 1860 Inclusive. 
Value of assets (nominal).......... $11,157,973 
Estimated loss to note holders..... 877,327 
Number of failures 47 


[The author then proceeds to analyze in detail the results of the liquidation of 
each of these forty-seven institutions. | 


SoME DEFECTS AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


Among the defects in the banking system contributory to the losses sustained 
during this twenty years’ experience may be mentioned the following, the most of 
which are such as have been more or less effectually remedied by subsequent devel- 
opments in banking legislation and practice. 

(1) Fictitious or unpaid capital. 

The danger from this source has been practically eliminated in the case of our 
National banks by the strict requirements as to the subscription and actual payment 
of capital stock and as to the subsequent maintenance of the capital unimpaired, as 
well as by the prohibition against a bank’s making loans on the pledge of its own 
stock. : 

(2) Overissue of circulation. 

The benefits to be derived from a central agency for the printing and registry of 
bank notes have been fully impressed on all careful students of the question. As 
early as 1843 the State of New York had fully developed a system of registry simi- 
lar to that now in use in the National banking system, though not including the 
feature of uniformity in design of notes. But in New England each bank was left 
to control its own note printing, and was permitted to have on hand as many of its 
notes as it chose to have printed. This left a wide loop-hole for fraudulent over- 
issue of circulation. In the case of a considerable number of the failures noted 
above, where a loss to note holders actually occurred, there would have been no such 
loss except for the over-issue of bills, which could not have occurred under any ad- 
equate system of printing and registry of notes. The largest item of loss in the en- 
tire experience covered by this investigation—$200,000 in the case of the Shipbuild- 
ers’ Bank, at Rockland, Me.—was made possible solely by this lack of Governmental 
registry. 

Then, too, the danger of loss from counterfeiting, of which no account has been 
taken here, is minimized by the uniform printing of notes, especially if this be ac- 
companied, as in the case of our National bank currency, by the use of more elab- 
orately engraved designs than any single bank would probably feel able to afford. 

(3) Lack of adequate stockholders’ liability. 

In the case of most of the New England States, as noted above, there was not the 
same double liability of stockholders that characterizes all our best systems of to- 
day ; and even where some provision existed, the measures for enforcing it were too 
imperfect to permit satisfactory results to be obtained. It is quite probable that 
some of the losses enumerated in the table may have been made good by suits against 
individual stockholders in those States where such suits could be brought ; but offi- 
cial record of such actions not being at hand, it is impossible to say how far the losses 
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noted may thus have been made good to the note holders. But there can be no ques- 
tion but that our present system of stockholders’ liability would have accomplished 
much more than was done. 

(4) Temporary depreciation of notes. 

Even where the assets of an insolvent bank were sufficient to provide for the ul- 
timate payment of all notes in full, there was naturally, in many cases, a temporary 
depreciation of the notes upon the announcement of the failure. This accounts for 
the quotation of notes from time to time in the ‘‘ Bank Note Reporter ” of that period 
at a discount of ten or twenty per cent., even when the records show that the Re- 
ceivers ultimately paid them in full. 

One of the strong points in favor of the ‘‘ guaranty fund” which is madea prom- 
inent part of nearly every propesition for the issue of notes against general commer- 
cial assets, is that such a fund is not merely a source from which the notes may be 
ultimately met in case the assets should be insufficient to provide for their full pay- 
ment ; it is a reservoir from which they can be immediately redeemed, thus effect- 
ually guarding agains: even a temporary depreciation. 

(5) Requirement of prompt presentation of claims. 

A portion of the amounts included as losses to note holders in the table above 
were such simply because the notes were not presented for payment within the time 
limit fixed by law. It is now generally recognized that as the notes enter into cir- 
culation at a-long distance from the place of issue, their holders should not be com- 
pelled to be on the lookout for the failure of the bank of issue ; but that adequate 
provision should be made for the payment of all the notes, even if they should not 
be presented for years. As a matter of interest in this connection it is worth noting 
that between October 31, 1896, and October 31, 1900, there were presented for pay- 
ment at Washington no less than $3,309 of notes of National banks which failed 
prior to October 31, 1876, or more than twenty years before the notes were pre- 
sented. 

If the other four States in New England had followed the example of Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, and given note holders a paramount lien on the assets of the 
banks, the losses to this class of creditors would have been much less than they ac- 
tually were. 

From the memoranda which have been given above as to the circumstances in 
the case of each failure, it will be apparent that the difficulties in the main were not 
those properly chargeable to the fact that the notes were secured only by general 
commercial assets. They were incidental to an early stage of banking experience 
when practice had not fully developed the details of financial administration and 
control. They would not exist to-day under any plan for ‘‘ asset currency ” to any 
greater extent than they do under our present system ; while every advance in the 
means of communication and transportatio2 puts the possibility of their recurrence 
further ffom us. Little attention, therefore, need be paid to them in this connection, 
except to bear in mind that they are doubtless responsible for many of the failures 
included above—all of which might not improperly be omitted from the account in 
comparing the relative advantages of a bond-secured currency with one based on 
general assets, as illustrated by actual experience. 


THE LossEs SUMMARIZED. 


It appears from the table which has been given above, that the total losses to 
note holders in the twenty-year period under discussion were about $880,000—an 
average loss of $42,000 a year. The average circulation during the same period was 
$33,148,000. It appears, therefore, that a tax of about one eighth of one per cent. 
per annum upon the outstanding circulation would have met all the deficiencies, 
even as the system stood. Thus the burden of the guaranty fund which would have 
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amply protected the note holders from every loss they actually suffered would have 
been barely felt, being, in fact, only one-eighth the Federal tax our National banks 
have paid for years past on their circulation. 

This investigation also throws light upon the amount of the guaranty fund which 
would have been required to properly care for the possible failures. In the panic of 
1857 (one of the worst in the history of New England, and a year in which occurred 
over one-third of all the failures of the period) there were sixteen bank failures. 
The aggregate circulation of these banks, according to the latest prior returns, was 
$1,567,280. A guaranty fund of five per cent. of the outstanding circulation at this 
time would have been $2,747,000. So that even if all this circulation had been 
promptly presented, and if none of the assets of the banks had been readily availa- 
ble, the total sum to fall on the fund in this panic year would have been less than 
two-thirds of a five per cent. fund. Therefore, considering that it is not possible to 
secure the immediate presentation of all the notes, and that it is equally impossible 
to conceive of any considerable number of failures so absolute that something would 
not be realized from the assets within a few months, it is apparent that a guaranty 
fund equal to five per cent. of the outstanding circulation would be ample for any 
possible, or at least probable, contingencies. And, as shown above, the actual ex- 
perience of New England banks with a currency based upon general commercial as- 
sets, running through a period of two decades embracing a severe financial panic, 
makes it clear that this guaranty fund would in the end require for its maintenance 
only the most moderate contributions from the banks in the system. 








RETIRING CIRCULATION. 


As many National banks are now retiring circulation, the following will be 
found of interest : 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MuNCcTE, Ind., February 21, 1902. 

SrrR: I have taken THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for about one year, and have never seen the 
following question discussed: ** B is a National bank in a certain city with one hundred thous- 
and dollars circulation. The directors wish to sell the bonds and retire the circulation. An 
officer of the bank writes the Comptroller of the Currency to this effect. When does the 
Comptroller surrender the bonds, and how does he proceed to call in the outstanding notes of 
the bank?” Yours truly, JOHN ALLEN. 


Under section 4, act of June 20, 1874, any National banking association can de- 
posit lawful money and retire in whole or in part its circulation and withdraw the 
United States bonds, except it must keep on deposit with the United States Treas- 
urer one-fourth of its capital stock in bonds (the maximum requirement as to bond 
deposits being, however, $50,000). 

The practice of the Department to carry this object: into effect is as follows: A 
National bank desiring to retire say $50,000 circulation and take from deposit with 
the United States Treasurer a corresponding amount of United States bonds, must 
make application to the Comptroller of the Currency by forwarding a resolution of 
the board of directors authorizing the withdrawal, together with a certificate of de- 
posit of lawful money and the Treasurer’s duplicate receipt for the bonds to be with- 
drawn. The resolution of the board of directors must state the kind of bonds to be 
withdrawn and some authority for some one to assign the same. 

The bonds are then withdrawn from deposit with the United States Treasury 
and “orwarded to whom the bank may direct in the resolution above referred to. 

The circulating notes of this bank are redeemed in the usual manner and charged 
against the lawful money deposit until the same is exhausted. A sum equal to the 
average cost of National bank-note redemption for the preceding year is assessed 
against the bank to meet the cost of transporting and redeeming the notes. 




















AUDITING THE INDIVIDUAL LEDGER. 





The conscientious bank auditor must always dread an examination of the individ- 
ual ledger, and even after the most rigid scrutiny he can not give a certificate 
entirely free from ‘‘ ifs” and ‘‘ buts ” 

I once had the task of examining a set of books that had been more or less skill- 
fully ‘‘ manipulated,” and upon concluding it, I was more strongly convinced than 
ever before that we need a much more perfect system of auditing in that depart- 
ment. Periodical examinations are good only in one way ; the bookkeeper knows 
his work will be examined and he does not know when. The examiner may possibly 
happen to discover some small irregularity which may lead him in the right direc- 
tion. For these reasons if a dishonest bookkeeper is timid he may not try to steal ; if 
he is not timid he will be more careful when and how he steals, and if he is reckless 
he wil! take chances and be caught after he has - on for a month, a year, ora 
generation, as the case may be. 

Let us see what are some of the requirements of a perfect system. 

First, it must be practical ; that is, it must not interfere with the bookkeeper in 
his daily work, and must not involve too much extra work or expense. 

Second, it must be thorough, and include the smallest as well as the largest 
accounts. 

Third, it must be as applicable to one system of ledgers as to another, for many 
banks are now changing from the old style or mercantile to the Boston system or 
one of its variations. 

Fourth, it should be one that would, as far as possible, spare the feelings of the 
bookkeeper. No honest man should ever object to having his books examined by 
one who has the right to do so, but it is hard that a hundred honest men should be 
treated as possible thieves because one of them may not be all that he should be. 

With these and many other considerations in view, I have worked out the follow- 
ing system. I have not hesitated to appropriate ideas I have found already in use. 
Some I have kept as they were, some I have changed more or less to suit circum- 
stances, and in some instances I have introduced ideas that (as far as I know) are 
entirely new. 

According to this system the ledger should be kept by one man and the pass-book 
or statement of account should be made up and balanced by another. The work of 
each should be entirely independent of the other, except that the balance as shown 
by the pass-book or statement should in all cases be compared with the balance in 
the ledger, and the ledger balance, so proven, should be checked or brought down, 
as the case may be. 

Let us see how this can be done. The debits on an individual account come from 
three sources: First, checks drawn by the depositor ; second, notes or acceptances 
made payable at the bank by him; third, checks drawn against his accounts by the 
Cashier or some authorized officer of the bank. In all cases the charges are made 
by vouchers. These vouchers should be turned over to the clerk who writes up the 
pass-books and statements (whom we will call the balance clerk). These he files in 
regular check-files, which remain under his charge. Just here let me say one word, 
Do not buy cheap files. They are used every day and all day, and the best you can 
get are the cheapest in the end, to say nothing of the extra work and unnecessary 
worry involved in makeshifts and imitations. 
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The sources of credit are as follows: First, deposit tickets, which are in most 
cases made out by the depositor himself or his clerk, and country tickets, which are 
made by the receiving teller or his assistant. 

In no case should a bookkeeper be allowed to make out a ticket, except to correct 
an error; and even in that case it would be far better to let him take the matter to 
the balance clerk and have him make out the ticket and state all the circumstances ; 
second, the discount books or the proceeds of notes, etc., discounted by the bank for 
the depositor ; third, the blotter, or notes, etc., held by the banks for collection and 
paid through the note teller for the credit of the depositor ; fourth, the journal or 
notes, etc., payable out of town, which have been reported paid by same correspond- 
ent of the bank, have been charged to him and placed to the credit of the depositor. 

Let the balance clerk take the journal blotter and discount books every day and 
make off tickets like the deposit tickets for each depositor. (I would use paper of a 
different shade), making each ticket show the name, amount, source of credit and 
date. Some banks have tickets of this character made out by the clerk who makes 
the original entry. In such cases of course those tickets would be used by the 
balance clerk. 

These tickets may be called back with the cash books of the individual book- 
keepers, or with the ledgers, and they may be proven by addition of totals, and with 
the deposit tickets should be placed in a suitable file (similar to the check-file) by the 
balance clerk. The bookkeeper should never be allowed to make out a credit ticket. 
If the bank has an adding machine the balance clerk can satisfy himself each day 
that all credit tickets have been made out and that the bookkeeper has given him all 
of the deposit tickets. It would also be well for him, once in a while, and at irreg- 
ular times, to list all of a day’s checks and see that all are turned overto him. At 
the proper time for writing up the pass-book of an account, he should get out checks 
and tickets from the files, and starting with the first credit, he can make up a state- 
ment of an account without reference to the ledger. 

After the pass-book or statement has been found to agree with the ledger and 
has been balanced, he should make out a balance ticket. I should make them of a 
third tint and heavier paper than the deposit tickets or credit tickets, and let them 
show the following facts: Name of account, date and amount of balance (Dr. or 
Cr.), whether the statement is in pass-book or on sheet paper. The ticket should 
have below the following, on separate lines : 


Statement delivered mailed 


This ticket should be held on the desk of the balance clerk as long as he holds 
the corresponding statement. When he disposes of the statement or pass-book he 
should get out the balance ticket and by one print of a date stamp on the proper line 
he can have a record of when and how the statement was disposed of. If it is 
thought desirable the person to whom the pass-book is delivered may be required to 
sign the balance ticket. The balance ticket should then be placed in the ticket-file 
and become the first credit (or debit) for the next statement. This ticket serves two 
additional purposes: first, it is a separate record, and serves as a check on the book- 
keeper if he should attempt to alter the balance after a pass-book has been proven 
and delivered ; second, it saves the trouble of looking through the account in the 
ledger to find when the account was last balanced, and the amount of the balance. 
With daily balance ledgers, this is sometimes quite difficult. The old checks should 
be carefully mutilated and delivered with the statement while the old credit and 
deposit tickets should be filed. | 

A good way to do this is as follows: Provide a number of stout envelopes (one 
for each account) slightly larger than the credit tickets (the kind used for cabinet 
photos is very good), write on the back of each the name and say credit tickets 
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from...... ae The envelopes can be filed in drawers made for the purpose, 
two or three rows to the drawer, and a case of moderate size will hold a great many 
of them. The first space should bear the date of the first deposit or balance, and 
each envelope can be left open and more tickets added from time to time until it 
isfull. It should then be sealed and the last date supplied, and another envelope 
with the name on it placed in front of it in the file to receive the next batch of 
tickets. When the case is full, some of the oldest envelopes may be taken out and 
filed in boxes, or a new case may be started. In this way we have all of a deposi- 
tor’s tickets in one place. In one envelope if he has only a few, or in several 
arranged one behind the other in case he has more. While the balance tickets, which 
are of course filed with the others, show on what dates statements were made out, 
the balances, and what was done with each one. 

Statements should be made off at regular intervals for every account, and when 
the bookkeeper opens a new ledger the old one should be turned over to the balance 
clerk, who should write up any accounts that have not been balanced and take off a 
balance sheet. He will have only proved balances to deal with, and if it agrees with 
the balance on the general ledger he can be pretty well satisfied that everything is 
correct. The bank may also have balance sheets taken off by an examiner from 
time to time and may also make a practice of changing bookkeepers as is done in 
some places. 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS SYSTEM. 

Now, let us see how far this system will fill the requirements which were stated 
to begin with. 

First, it is practicable, does not interfere with the bookkeeper, and does not 
involve much extra work. If the bank is so small that one man can do all the work 
of the bookkeeper’s desk, it does seem absurd to employ two ; but it must be remem- 
bered that each of these can do other things in the bank if his whole time is not 
taken up with this work. The only time the balance clerk can possibly interfere 
with the bookkeeper is when they compare balances, and if both are accurate in 
their work the interference would not be worth talking about. In larger banks I 
am satisfied that the arrangement would be found economical in the long run. The 
history of manufacturing or indeed of civilization shows us that as employments 
become specialized results improve ; that is, as men have fewer different duties to 
perform they accomplish more. Iam sure that three bookkeepers and one balance 
clerk (if that should be found to be the proper proportion) will do far more work 
than four bookkeepers. 

Second, thoroughness. Each statement is made up from debit vouchers and 
credit vouchers. The credit vouchers are in most cases original documents and 
more certain than any book in the bank, and in the case of tickets made out by the 
balance clerk, almost as certain as the book of original entry. It is true that the 
clerk may make out a ticket wrong or may misplace one, and the bookkeeper may 
post an entry wrong, but the chances are very small that the two men will make the 
same error in the same entry. (One man making the entry in both places would be 
far more liable to have both wrong than two men working independently would be.) 

Third, it is manifestly as well adapted to one system of bookkeeping as to another, 
because it is operated without reference to the bookkeeper, except to compare balan- 
ces. In fact, with the daily balance system something like this is almost a necessity. 
A small account running through two or three ledgers is as much trouble to write 
up as a large one, because each day must be examined to pick up the credits, and 
after they are found they must be checked back with the books of original entry to 
be sure that they belong to the accounts to which they are posted. 

Fourth, the bookkeeper can understand that it is not his business to make up 
statements and write up pass-books, and he will hardly be placed in a position to 
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have his feelings hurt unless he walks into such a position with his eyes open, and 
then he would have only himself to blame. : 

Some of the additional advantages of this system are obvious. Suppose we wish 
(as is often the case) to look over the tickets of a certain depositor. Under the old 
system of filing tickets we should have to make out a list of dates and pick out his. 
tickets one by one from bundles. 

One has to do this to appreciate the time and trouble it takes. When we are 
through, it is almost as much trouble to replace the tickets as it was to get them out. 
Under the new system we would have to get the tickets from the ticket-file and if 
thev did not cover enough ground, get one or two envelopes from the case, and we 
have all we want. To replace is a matter of a few moments. 

Again, it often happens that we wish to be perfectly certain that a particular 
balance as shown by the ledger is correct beyond question. We can prove the 
checks and possibly all additions, etc., in the account, but can we be sure that no 
credit, that should have been posted to the account, is posted on some other instead ? 
With the new system the checks and tickets can be gotten out in a moment, and, no 
matter how large the account, they can be added and a balance be determined. If 
this balance agrees with the ledger we can be practically certain that it is correct. 

As was said before, both men can make mistakes, but that both (working inde- 
pendently) should make the same mistake is a possibility that can safely be disre- 
garded in practice. 

Again, it often happens that the depositor has failed to have one or more credits 
entered on his pass-book. In this case all the credits must be checked with the 
ledger until the missing ones are located. (This is a serious job with the daily bal- 
ance ledgers.) They must then be entered on the pass-book and the book of original 
entry hunted up that the items may be compared. 

nder the new system the credits can be checked back in a few moments, If the 
omitted credits are deposits, we have the original document (the highest possible 
authority) in hand. If it be a discount journal or blotter entry, we have the entry 
taken off by the bookkeeper and the ticket made off (independently) by the balance 
Se this is practically as good a proof as a reference to the original book 
would be. 

These are some of the most important and obvious advantages, but many others 
will appear from time to time as the system becomes more familiar by use. 

Now, a few words in regard to the system as a whole. No matter how good a 
system may be it can never be automatic, and to get the best results it must be 
applied with energy and regularity. It should be remembered that the balance 
clerk is more than a mere machine for writing up pass-books. He is also to some 
extent an auditor and as such is responsible for the correctness of the bookkeeper’s 
work. He should be a man of energy and capacity and one who thoroughly under- 
stands the whole system of bank bookkeeping, and who takes a lively interest in 
the perfect working of his department. His position should not be inferior to that 
of the bookkeeper ; and he should be given cheerfully and promptly whatever 
assistance he may need in his work. It will not pay to so crowd him with the filing 
and listing of checks and tickets that he has no time for the higher duties of his 
office. 

I am thoroughly satisfied, in addition to this, that the system will have a strong 
tendency to promote accurate work. If a bookkeeper knows that his work is to be 
proven by some other person and all of his errors found, natural pride will make 
him take care to make as few as possible. 

It will be noticed that the system makes no provision against collusion between 
the bookkeeper and the balance clerk ; but I rem confess that I have never seen 
a system in this or any other department that would prevent loss when the exami- 
‘ner and the clerk are both dishonest. But the fact that we can not secure absolute. 
perfection should not deter us from making every possible effort in that direction. 

The history of many defalcations in the bookkeeper’s department would show 
that the trouble started with some error of the bookkeeper’s which remained unde 
tected long enough for a depositor to overdraw his account. Upon finding the 
mistake the bookkeeper—ashamed to confess—carries it on in the hope of being able 
to have the amount replaced, until it gets beyond his reach, and he yields to the 
temptation of getting something for himself out of his disgrace. Suppose these 
errors are in every case detected by the balance clerk, and the state of affairs is thus 
known to two men in the bank instead of one, are the chances then as great that 
fraud will be used to cover up error? Cuas. A. PEPLE. 


RICHMOND, Va. 
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THE RELATION OF COUNTRY BANKS TO CONGRESS. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine : 

Str: While visiting Washington recently, I had a long conversation with an old 
friend of mine who is now a member of the House. We discussed the proposition to. 
establish a central bank, also the branch-banking system, asset currency and other 
matters. Thinking that what he had to say might interest your readers, I have set 
down the substance of our conversation as well as I could remember it. Picking 
out some letters from a large pile lying upon his desk, the Congressman said : 

‘* Here are a lot of letters from constituents I wish to show you. They will prob- 
ably bore you some ; they do meina way. Still, from one point of view at least, 
they are exceedingly interesting. Representatives are laughed at and berated be- 
cause they do not at once make an end of important questions, of which the solution 
seems easy when common sense and reason are applied. This correspondence is 
about this question of banking reform. I don’t know that a mere consumer of the 
fruits of the earth like you, whose father has left him enough so that he need not 
work or even think except for amusement, is aware that this banking business has. 
been as thoroughly studied and is as well understood as the multiplication table or 
the rule of three. Since the United States commenced its career, the general prin- 
ciples of the art of banking have been applied and misapplied with various results 
to our glorious country, until it would seem that the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
would perceive what ought to be done. In the last few years Congress has investi- 
gated and investigated and piled: up libraries of interviews with experts, and reports ;. 
sound money clubs and monetary commissions have resolved, formulated and re- 
ported, and have collected and spent money in promulgating their literary exposi- 
tions of results by the ton, showing what should be done or avoided. The measure 
which is now on the anvil in the House is, in my poor judgment, an excellent meas- 
ure. It is simple and would seem to accomplish what all experts have agreed upon 
as desirable. In fact, it seems to be the very quintessence of all the projects the in- 
telligent agitation of banking reform has evolved during the last decade. Yow 
know, or perhaps you do not, that almost every banking expert and financial writer, 
every ambitious banker, very many editors, Senators and Representatives, and even 
literary men who generally treat only of love and glory, as well as others not easily 
classified, have been attracted by this subject of banking reform, and have each and 
all devised infallible plans for its accomplishment. The banking methods of all na- 
tions have been investigated, even those of the Chinese and Siamese. If you don’t 
know all this, where have you been? This measure is as near as may be the best. 
conclusion that has yet been reached from all this study and experience, and as I im- 
agine fairly boils it down and applies it to the present requirements of the people of 
the United States. I would like to vote for it and there are many others of my 
mind, but—” 

‘* Well, why don’t you vote for it then,” I enquired. 

‘Why don’t I vote for it? Read these letters from constituents of mine, mostly 
bankers and capitalists, and perhaps you will understand.” 

The Representative with whom I was conversing came from a district in Ohio,. 
containing no great cities, but several large and thriving towns, full of intelligent 
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and well-to-do citizens. These citizens were engaged in farming, manufacturing, 
banking and commerce. The district abounded in schools and contained an im- 
portant higher institution of learning. Born on a farm he was a studious boy ; had 
graduated with honor at the high school, and then studied law in the chief town of 
his native county. He had won friends and clients, not however so many of the lat- 
‘ter that they prevented him from helping to run the political machinery of the party 
to which he belonged like many others, by inheritance. He did not find it difficult 
to express his ideas in public, and by practice in the courts on public occasions, in 
political conventions, at farmers’ institutes and in Sunday schools, he acquired a 
facility that gave him a reputation as an orator. Being much in the eyes of his fel- 
low citizens, his fine personality and oratorical- skill caused him to be elected first 
‘district attorney, then State representative, and in due course to Congress, where he 
was now serving a second term. He was a very honest man, though he did not 
carry his heart on his sleeve, having learned the value of silence as well as of speech. 
He had grown in the knowledge of men, especially of those men who exercised the 
greatest control of the ideas and votes of the constituency be represented. 
Continuing his remarks, he said : ‘‘All the bankers in my district are good men ; 
there has never been a failure. You see while our section is not startlingly rich, all 
‘the people are comparatively well to do, property values are well settled, and every- 
thing is carried onin moderation. I really don’t think it makes much difference how 
‘banking is carried on there, I mean on what system. We have National, State and 
private banks, and they seem to thrive alike and benefit the various lines of business. 
Even in such a land of Beulah there is competition, and ambition to surpass others 
and take the lead. There are consequent jealousies, which show themselves when 
any measure like this, possibly affecting their business, is being discussed. All sec- 
tions are not like ours. There are places where bankers have to struggle for 
patronage and build up business with a good deal of heart burning. In the big cit- 
ies, to which capital gravitates, competition becomes even fiercer from the low rates 
that money brings. Moreover, banking is a very honorable and easy business, and 
tempts all who can to undertake it. 
From my standpoint it is this way. I am not destitute of ambition, and I want to 
‘be re-elected. I can conscientiously say I have endeavored to work for the best in- 
‘terests of my constituents. I have looked after the welfare of every postmaster and 
pensioner in my district. I take an interest in the affairs of every school district and 
voting precinct and distribute seeds and documents with due energy. I have ob- 
tained places for many, both in and out of the classified service. Generally I have 
helped where I could do so. I think my experience renders me of more value in 
getting a fair share of appropriations than a new man would be for some time. But 
this makes no difference. I could not help making some enemies. There are men 
who want to succeed me, and I donot say they are unfit. Nevertheless, I am as yet 
much in the lead, but if I give umbrage to influential citizens, of whom the bankers 
are easily the chief, my opponents, not to say enemies, will at once turn any cool- 
ness to account. This is what is troubling me about this measure. Not one of these 
men appear to want it. Now, here is a letter from the President of one of our Na- 


tional banks : 
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** LAKEVILLE, February 24, 1902. 

** DEAR S1rRk: In reply to your favor asking my opinion in regard to the proposed bank bill, 
I am opposed toit. I think it has many good features, but 1 fear it will make such a radical 
change in banking methods as to put us all at sea. I believe it will especially injure the Na- 
tional banking system. 

I know there are grave theoretical objections to the greenbacks and other Government 
notes, and [I appreciate the advantages of what is called an elastic currency. I have no doubt 
the institution provided for in the bill might furnish an elastic currency. But we bankers 
have to look at new banking projects from our individual standpoint. In this town as else- 
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where we have had good and bad times, but under the law as it now stands we have always 
managed to meet our engagements. 

Tt would be perfectly safe for the Government in the case of our bank to let us issue 
promissory notes on our credit, but there are many National banks, and many more 
that would be organized were this permission granted that are not and would not be strong 
enough, in my estimation, to be trusted with such a power. Moreover, with this privilege 
granted, a lot of State and private banks would enlist under the National law and what little 
advantuge a National bank now has would be taken away, and competition, now severely felt,. 
would be much increased. Our dividends would, I think, be lessened by such a measure and 
our stock depressed in value. 

As to the proposal to create a great bank to which shall be relegated the creation of bank 
notes, there may be some advantages, but we are strongly advised to oppose it by our city 
correspondent, and if we neglect this advice our long and highly-prized relations with this 
correspondent might be shaken. I therefore advise strongly against passing this measure or 
in sup**ituting for it the bill creating an asset currency to be issued by the National banks. 
Nor dv ! want branch banks, although our city correspondent favors these. 

It seems to me that we had better let well enough alone. lf bad times come, we can, I 
think, take care of ourselves. We have gone through many panics, and always with safety,, 
and usually came out with increased strength and resources. Our charter expires soon. 
Please look out for the bill extending the corporate existence of National banks. Very truly 
yours, etc.”’ 


‘*Intenseiy conservative, you see,” said the Representative. ‘‘It is hard for him 
to look outside of the narrow pale that surrounds his own business. The only ray 
of light he admits shines from his city correspondent. He even differs from this. 
correspondent on branch banks, in regard to which their interests are opposea.” 

‘* There is,” I replied, ‘‘justice in the standpoint of both. Every man hates to 
have the comfortable surroundings he has built up and become accustomed to dis- 
turbed. He dreads the exertion necessary toreadapt them. His present experience 
enables him to provide very fairly for anything that may happen under existing 
conditions. If these conditions are changed he will have to acquire new experience ; 
otherwise to learn more when he thought his education complete, and this is pain- 
ful. Let me hear what the President of the State bank has to say. I recognize the 
letter-head.” 

The Representative then read the foilowing letter: 


* My DEAR SiR: I am somewhat puzzled how to reply to you, as to the proposition likely 
to come before Congress for a regulating bank, which is the embodiment of the suggestion 
made by Mr. Gage when Secretary of the Treasury. I think, however, my interest as a banker 
warns me againstit. This bank, working under the liberal banking laws of the State of 
Ohio, enjoys many advantages, and is subject to hardly any restriction, other than those a 
good banker imposes always on himself. It has been long established, and with our large line 
of deposits and our excellent customers, we have so far been able to meet all competition. 
The money now furnished by the Gover t,in our case at least, meets all requirements. 
It passes equally well in all parts of the country. I cannot understand this desire to substi- 
tute a bank-note currency. I know formerly the State banks issued such a currency, and it 
was the cause of many disasters. That was before my time. Since I have been in the bank- 
ing business we have got along very well with greenbacks, National bank notes, secured by 
bonds, silver certificates and coin, when we could get it. The National bank notes were never 
of much service. Some people complain of silver dollars. We like them because the Gov- 
ernment sends them to us free of all transportation. You ought to introduce a bill to have 
the Government pay transportation on all currency sent out. If it would do sol do not 
think there would beso many complaints of the accumulation of surplus money in the Treas- 
ury. Such a bill, would, I think, be a more practical measure than any now under discussion, 
Would the great bank pay transportation on the notes it put in circulation? Perhaps this 
might make bankers more favorable to it. I am afraid it would become a monopoly, or, being 
created by the Government, would show more favors to National banks. Asto the National 
banks being permitted to issue notes on the credit of their general assets, 1 am opposed to 
any such plan. They already have advantage enough. By the way, you must vote against 
the extension of charters of National banks. If their charters are not renewed, they would 
gradually disappear. State banks meet local wants better than National banks, and with 
greenbacks, silver certificates and coin we could get along. If there were no National banks, 
and all the business was in the hands of State banks, I might see the use of a great bank just 
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to issue currency. As to allowing National banks to establish branches, no! no! this would 
be the worst thing that could happen ; true it would abolish all the little National banks, but 
the Jittle State banks would have to go also. A few big National banks would monopolize 
all the business in the United States by means of their branches, just asa few big banks have 
already inCanada. Let things stay as they are, dear sir; don’t vote for any of these bills. If 
our throats must be cut, don’t have it said that we committed suicide. Please keep me ad- 
vised as to the state of these bills from time to time. If they are likely to pass, I can stir up 
opposition to them in other parts of the State. Cordially yours, etc.” 


‘* Here is another letter from a man who runs a private bank in an agricultural 
district. His father founded the bank and the son has now a very fine business. All 
the farmers down there, and they are mostly well off, leave their money with him. 
I do not believe that section would have been as prosperous as it is if it had not been 
for that bank. He, like his father before him, has always advanced money in agri. 
cultural enterprises, and that country has been developed as a consequence. I do 
not believe he now has much capital of his own in the bank, although he has a great 
deal of property of various kinds which, of course, is regarded as security. A pri- 
vate bank being subject to no special banking laws can loan to those who could not 
get loans from other banks, and can do a great deal of good. Are they safe? Well, 
when managed by the right kind of man they are as safe as any bank. You may 
say also that any bank, under whatever restrictions of law, is not safe unlessrun by 
the right kind of man. My correspondent, however, is the right kind of man. If he 
were dishonest he could probably tie up his property so that it could not be reached, 
before he failed. With the private banker everything depends upon the character 
of the man. It is to so tie up a certain amount of property that in case of failure it 
can be reached by creditors, regardless of the dishonesty or incapacity of bank man- 
agers, that these special banking laws are devised. This is the object of bond de- 
posits, of the liability of stockholders and of other restrictions. As I said, I have 
great confidence in my correspondent’s honesty and experience as shown by his 
record. Here is what he writes:” 


** DEAR Sir: Your letter as to banking measures in Congress and particularly in regard 
to a great central bank to furnish a bank-note currency, was duly received. You must excuse 
this delayed reply. Asa private banker 1 am less hampered perhaps by certain views in re- 
gard to banking, apt to be taken by men who work under restrictions imposed by special 
banking laws. These restrictions are frequently mistaken for the real essence of the busi- 
ness, and they often obscure principles which I shall not bore you by attempting to specify. 
I have no objections per se to an asset currency, knowing it to be a legitimate use of bank 
credit. It is, however, rather a ticklish experiment in a country of small isolated banks like 
the United States to grant the privilege of using bank credit indiscriminately in this way. 
In truth, there is great difficulty in knowing just what credit these small banks areentitled 
to. A general law equalizes the credit of them all, when in fact their credit is by no means 
equal. It is like fixing the value of silver by statute to say that the credit of all these banks 
with the same capital isequal. The safety fund provision, of course, reduces this objection, 
but it really only pushes back the difficulty, as it supports the fictitious credit of some at the 
expense of the real credit of others. 

The statistics of failed National banks from the reports of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency seem to me a little beside the point, as they are based on the operations of a system so 
restricted that there were not the same temptations to fraud as there would be, in my opin- 
ion, under a system having so much freer circulation privilege. 

Therefore, if we need a bank currency, and I believe it would be an advantage to substi- 
tute bank notes for the present Government notes, it should only be issued by large city 
banks closely affiliated in clearing-house associations, or by a bank like the one proposed, 
specially chartered for the purpose. I myself would under no circumstances wish to take this 
risk with my small bank, but should prefer to use the notes of the well protected large banks. 
I can get along very well under present conditions, and there is much in letting well enough 
alone, for those situated asIam. If I wassure that the powers of a great bank could be so 
confined that it would not be possible for it in any way to compete or interfere with the or- 
dinary business of existing banks, I would be inclined to believe it a solution of the question 
of banking reform in this country. But I must confess I am not certain on this point. 

As to branch banks, I do not much care. My bank is a sort of close corporation in which 
the interests of myself and depositors are mutually and peculiarly interwoven. I know every 
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one of them personally, and each one of them knows me. This is the acquaintance of a life- 
time grafted on the previous experience of my father. 1 do not think any other bank could 
seriously interfere with my business, as it has been built up and is now conducted. Still, un- 
less you can settle the point I have made about the powers of the great bank, I would advise 
going slow. Very truly your friend, etc.” 

‘‘ There, you see,” said the Representative, ‘‘ are three bankers each representing 
a different line of banking. Ido not think any one of them properly appreciates the 
national importance of this banking question. There are other letters, but these are 
sufficient to show what I mean. The private banker seems to have a wider view 
than the others ; at least he is less opposed to new measures. Even his appearance 
of greater fairness arises chiefly from indifference. He thinks his peculiar position 
impregnable. 

Now, [ apprehended as little about the situation as any of them seem to before I 
came here ; but, lifted above the provincial standpoint by the accident of my posi- 
tion, 1 can see how for the whole nation some banding together of the banking power 
is necessary and how it would benefit all the banks in the end. Their objections to 
branch banking are not unreasonable ; those to an asset currency have some real ba- 
sis, but least reasonable of all are their objections to this measure for a great regu- 
iating bank. While it may not be possible so to restrict its powers that it will not 
interfere with the ordinary business of all existing banks, it can certainly be so re- 
‘stricted that it will not interfere with that of banks like those in which our three 
friends are interested. It will probably interfere to some extent with the correspond- 
-ent business of the larger city banks, but not so much as they perhaps fear. 

But what canI do? My constituents who should be most interested are either 
opposed or indifferent. If I vote for the measure it may cause me to lose my nomi- 
nation. If the law be enacted the realization of its benefits will come too late to 
‘save me. If the bill is defeated I would be looked upon as unsafe in bank matters. 
My condition is no different from that of many other Representatives. We are in 
the same boat. In most districts the bankers and capitalists can and do exercise 
great influence on the financial machinery. If they were united they could secure 
‘the enactment of this measure, but it seems impossible to secure their agreement. 
‘The difficulty is greater in prosperous and wealthy districts than in those less so, as 
‘the inertia of indifference is greater.” 

To this I replied that the Congressman perhaps exaggerated the effect the opposi- 
‘tion of these men will have in any future canvass he might make. ‘‘ If the measure 
prove beneficial,” I said, ‘‘as you seem to believe, to general business prosperity, 
‘the end would so justify youin the eyes of the mass of voters that it would influence 
even the bankers and capitalists in your favor. You Representatives are indeed 
‘timid folks when the preservation of your fences is concerned, but probably not 
more so than those you most seem to fear. However, I have often wondered why 
it is so difficult to obtain banking legislation of the first importance, and this talk 
with you partially enlightens me.” WESTERN BANKER. 








A DENUNCIATION OF GAMBLING.—Rev. M. J. Savage, pastor of the Church of the Mes- 
‘siah, New York city, in a recent sermon said : 

‘‘The spirit of gambling is unsocial, it is anti-human; it makes a man live with his 
hand against every other man. There is hardly any other vice so utterly and hopelessly in- 
human as gambling; most vices you share with somebody, even if you injure them by so 
‘doing, you at least share a momentary satisfaction with them ; but in gambling everybody 
is your enemy, and you are seeking to get out of them what they possess without doing 
them any good. It is opposed to the world’s business, to the world’s prosperity in every 
‘direction, and it dries up in a man the fountains of love and tenderness that bind him to his 
fellows and makes him the enemy of mankind.”’ 
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CLEARING-HOUSES AS ISSUERS OF BANK NOTES. 





Editors Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: The bill for improvement of the bank currency introduced by Mr. Pugs- 
ley, of New York, has two objects in view, both of them very desirable—first, to 
enable the banks to furnish an elastic currency, and, second, to prevent periods of 
stringency in the money market caused by the accumulation of revenues in the 
Treasury. To accomplish the first object the bill undertakes to utilize the clearing- 
house system by organizing the banks throughout the country into clearing-houses 
at prominent points. These associations of banks for mutual support are to guar- 
antee the notes issued by each of the banks on asset security. 

If the clearing-house associations proposed in, the bill could be organized, the re- 
sult desired of security for a note currency that would possess the desirable property 
of elasticity, would no doubt be successfully attained. The second object in view 
of affording at all times an outlet for surplus moneys temporarily collected would 
also be attained by this use of clearing-house associations. The bill proposes that 
on the security afforded by the mutual support of the banks forming the associa- 
tion, the Government may deposit public moneys with any or all of them without 
as now requiring a bond deposit. The banks thus receiving these deposits would 
pay interest upon them. Under present law when public moneys are received by a 
National bank depository no interest is paid, the Government sacrificing the possi- 
ble gain from interest in return for the security afforded by the special bond deposit. 

The general principle of obtaining security for banking operations, either in 
whole or in part, by the association of banks for mutual support, isan old one, It 
was the basis of the old safety-fund system of New York State, and was there ap- 
plied simply to the support of the bank notes issued by the banks contributing to 
the safety fund. The affiliation of the banks was the slightest possible and 
amounted only toa mutual contribution to a safety fund. This contribution was 
enforced by the power of the State and not by the power of the banks. Owing to 
circumstances unconnected with the principle involved, this system did not work 
very well in practice. The complaints against it came from the banks themselves. 
Being more or less competitors the strong banks could not see why they should con- 
tribute of their strength to build up weak competitors to their own business disad- 
vantage. With asystem of independent and isolated banks such as has grown up 
in the United States, and which possesses many advantages under the business con- 
ditions prevailing here, this objection will always arise to any plan of so-called as- 
sociation for imparting to each bank the strength of the whole. The power of Con- 
gress can no doubt enforce association of any kind, but as the bankers are a strong 
part of the Congressional constituency, their opposition to association would prob- 
ably defeat legislative action. The opposition to forced association in any form 
would be greater the object of association being to make the strong banks guar- 
antee not only the bank notes but also a portion of the deposits of those regarded as 
weaker competitors. 

The proposition to employ the clearing-house machinery as a method of associa- 
tion for effecting objects outside of those for which the clearing-house was orig- 
inally designed, was some years ago suggested by Edward Atkinson. His idea was 
to issue clearing-house loan certificates, a device used in emergencies, in ordinary 
times in the form and denominations of bank notes. The objection made to this at 
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the time was that it might be unwise to exhaust such a strong emergency resource, 
in ordinary business operations, and leave the banks unprotected when an emergency 
did arise. The clearing-house was devised first asa mutual convenience and left 
each bank participating in its benefits perfectly independent. The principle of as- 
sociation crept in later as a mutual safeguard against outside competitors, but did 
not at first call for any mutual support. Such mutual support as did arise under 
association was forced by the danger threatening all in times of panic. In ordinary 
times and business the banks in existing clearing-house associations are still virtu- 
ally as independent of each other as they ever were. 

If clearing-house associations were forced by Federal law, they would become 
something very different from what they now are. Probably they would be incor- 
porated and thus become amenable to processes of law to which they are not now 
subject. Every bank in such legalized associations would assume new responsibil- 
ities to each other and to the public. If the resources of the banks were made the 
common security for the notes and a portion of the deposits of all, if an emergency 
arose, the usefulness of clearing-house associations as they now are would be very 
much impaired. The principle of association is one thing, but there is much differ- 
ence to the banks whether this principle is acted upon voluntarily by them, or 
whether it is forced upon them by legislative power. 

The clearing-house associations already formed indicate the extent to which the 
banks have adopted the principle of mutual support by their own free will. Possi- 
bly favorable legislation by Congress might induce the banks to adopt it to a still 
greater extent for the very purposes Mr. Pugsley’s bill attempts to accomplish. 
Perhaps the fault with the bill in the minds of bankers is the probability that it. 
would force mutual support along the wrong lines. Why should locality enter into 
the formation of association for mutual support, and why should these combinations 
be called clearing-house associations ? Let the present clearing-house associations 
alone, and pass a law permitting such banks as desire to associate or affiliate to do 
so regardless of locality. When a sufficient number of banks, with specified re- 
sources, have bound themselves voluntarily to support each other in the issue of 
circulation to specified amounts, and to mutually redeem at any bank counter the 
circulation issued by any one, then grant the banks concerned the privilege of issu- 
ing notes. These associations, like clubs, would only admit banks that were sat- 
isfactory to all. The banks in any such association might be located all over the 
country and would probably consist of such as do not now regard each other as 
competitors, but as correspondents and feeders. Such an association would be on 
the natural lines of the banking business, but to force the association of all banks 
within certain territorial lines which might be enemies and competitors, could only 
produce a dislocation of natural business lines. There are indications that these 
free associations of banks for mutual support are already progressing. The law 
should take cognizance of tbis new evolution and not work contrary to its spirit. 

Brook yn, N. Y., March 3. Ex-BANKER. 








DEMONETIZATION OF PERUVIAN SILVER SOLES.—Mr. Neill, secretary of the lega- 
tion at Lima, under date of January 18, 1902, transmits copies and translations of a 
decree of January 17, authorizing 500,000 soles to be smelted into silver bars at the 
Lima mint and directing that said bars be exported to Europe and sold for the pur- 
pose of buying gold, according to the decree of December 14, 1901, which says: 

‘“* The President shall exercise his judgment in smelting to the amount of 1,000,- 
000 silver soles, the value of which shall be replaced by Peruvian gold pounds.” 





Southern Pacific’s Reduced Rates.—The Southern Pacific Company, by agreement 
with their connections, will put in effect daily during March and April colonists’ one-way 
second-class rates to California, as follows: From Chicago, $33; from St. Louis and New 
Orleans, $30; and from the Missouri River, $25, thus reducing the regular rates from eastern 
points nearly fifty per cent. 
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BANK BOOKKEEPING. 





{An address delivered before Alexander Hamilton Chapter American Institute of Bank 
Clerks, New York city, by John Bambey, President Washington Bank.] 


Bank bookkeeping is a hard field to cover in a single hour; but perhaps we can 
arrive at some adequate comprehension of what it means by considering the matter 
under two headings, into which the subject seems naturally to divide itself : 

First, how does bank bookkeeping differ, if it differs atall, from mercantile book- 
keeping ? 

Second, what books are ordinarily used in bank bookkeeping ? 


EssENTIAL FEATURES OF BANK BOOKKEEPING. 


The essential features of bookkeeping are the same everywhere, and the maxim 
** debit what we receive, and credit what we give,” is of universal application. The 
only difference between the bookkeeping of a bank and that of any mercantile con- 
cern is that incident to the different character of the business. If the business in- 
volves the handling of a large number of different articles, and the conducting of 
many joint ventures, or trades, it is correspondingly more complex in its features 
than if only one article is dealt in. Banking deals with only one article—cash (un- 
Jess we consider that credit is a separate and distinct species of commodity.) 

A bank has been aptly defined by Horace White in his ‘‘ Money and Banking ” 
as ‘‘a manufactory of credit and a machine of exchange.”’ Both of these features 
involve considerable bookkeeping, but generally bank buokkeeping is considered the 
simplest of any known kind ; and probably this is true so far asthe individual ledger 
bookkeeper isconcerned. He has to do only with crediting the deposits, and charg- 
ing the drafts on the customers’ accounts. He gets but a one-sided view, however, 
if he knows and thinks only about his own ledger. 

Let us see how the principle we begin with, ‘‘ debit what we receive and credit 
what we give,” will apply to the individual or dealers’ ledger. When we receive a 
deposit it is credited, and when we pay a check it is charged on that book. That 
seems to be rather a reversing of the principle stated. It will, perhaps, be made 
clearer if we say debit the custodian of the particular article when we receive some 
of it, and credit the custodian when we give some of it out. So when we receive a 
deposit we receive cash or its equivalent, and must charge the custodian of the same 
(say the Cashier) with the amount received, at the same time crediting the person 
who deposited the cash with the amount, because we are his debtor to the amount 
so deposited. Conversely, when we pay a check we part with cash, and must credit 
the custodian of cash with the amount, while at the same time we must see that our 
debt to the depositor, as evidenced on the dealers’ ledger, is correspondingly re- 
duced. 

Now, this is all fundamental, and to one who has kept the general ledger, and 
has a broad conception of bookkeeping, may appear too elementary to speak about 
at such length. But were I to submit the general trial balance sheet to the book- 
keeper who has kept only an individualledger, or note book, or some one or more of 
the other numerous books of a bank, I think he would have quite a problem cipher- 
ing out its meaning, and he could not do it at all without some knowledge of double- 
entry bookkeeping beyond what is required for the keeping of a dealers’ ledger. 
This daily trial balance with the omission of those accounts which represent earn- 
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ings or loans, or rather with their consolidation into the profit and loss account, be- 
comes the balance sheet of the institution of whose books it is an abstract. 

It may be well made the basis of the answer to our our second question, what 
books are ordinarily used in bank bookkeeping ? 

In the first place it is evident that we must have what is called a general ledger. 
This contains accounts with all the items of business done by the bank, debiting 
what the bank receives to the account with that particular thing (or with its custo- 
dian if you prefer), so that we may require an accurate account of all that we have 
received ; as, cash, cash in banks, loans, discounts, etc., and on the same principle 
also debiting expense, interest and kindred accounts with what we pay for services 
represented in that way, received by us, and entering finally into profit and loss. 

We credit what the bank gives to the account which we keep with the thing given 
out (or with its custodian). When we receive a deposit of money or checks we 
charge cash, or the Cashier, for what we receive, and credit the individual depositor 
on the dealers’ ledger, because we give him an evidence of the indebtedness in the 
shape of a pass book or a certificate of deposit which he can call upon us to redeem 
on demand. If the deposit is in the shupe of the proceeds of a loan or discounted 
note, we give him a credit, and charge loans or discounts. For the money received 
as interest or discount we charge cash and credit an account called interest or dis- 
count, to the imaginary custodian of which we have given a claim on our cash ac- 
count for the amount received. 

Of course the bank is the real custodian and owner of that claim, and when we 
come to a point when we wish to ascertain the result of business for a certain pe- 
riod, we set the amount paid for salaries and other intangible things received, and 
which stands on the debit side of the ledger, over against the amount which our 
earning accounts have a right to claim from our assets, as to which they stand as 
creditors, and the result is a net profit (it might be a loss if the balance were on the 
wrong side, but of course no banker ever shows a loss as the result of the quarter's 
business). 

In getting the many transactions of aday into such shape that each one can prop- 
erly be debited and credited to the general ledger, a cash book, on one side of which 
are entered all receipts of cash or credits representing cash either in detailorin total. 
On the other side are entered all payments, including credit given customers as of 
cash, and deposits made in other banks either in detail or total. 

At the close of the day the total receipts are posted to the debit of cash in general 
ledger, and the total payments posted to the credit of cash ; the difference between 
the debit and credit sides of this account should be the amount of money in the bank 
(and by money of course I mean both currency and checks representing currency). 

Many other subsidiary books or journals are necessary, and in order to keep each 
one of them in proper articulation with the ledger, a bank clerk should have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles I have hurriedly outlined, otherwise he will be 
likely to make many blunders. 

First in importance of the subsidiary books comes the individual or dealers 
ledger, because in this are kept the accounts with the public ; and every bookkeeper 
knows how easy it is for a careless man to involve the bank in serious loss by over- 
draft, by crediting a deposit to the wrong account, or else in taking his balance off 
wrong, to say nothing of the bank losing accounts of dissatisfied customers, whose 
checks may have returned marked ‘‘ N. G.” owing to a bookkeeper’s error. 

The next step below the dealers’ ledger, in some banks, is a balance book or du- 
plicate ledger kept to show only the actual daily change in the balances. The ac- 
counts which do not change are brought forward daily and the total footings should 
represent the amount credited to individual ledger, as it appears on the daily trial 
balance. The checks paid and deposited received are first sorted alphabetically and 
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then listed and recorded in some manner, separating the accounts into groups, and 
if more than one division of the ledger is used, so as to get a correct total for post- 
ing to the general ledger. 

Some other books which are used in banking, and their purposes, are: 


Tue Discount REGISTER. 


This is a book of original entry, and becomes the basis of all transactions involv- 
ing bills discounted. It contains a complete record of all paper discounted by the 
bank, which record is made at the time the paper is discounted. This book is ruled 
with columns as follows: For whom discounted, maker, endorser, date, time, when 
due, amount, discount, exchange, proceeds and general remarks. All entries are 
numbered consecutively, and the paper is then classified with reference to its maturity. 


THE Discount TICKLER. 


In this book all the notes discounted are entered according to their maturity, so 
as to be always under the watchful eye of the discount clerk, to insure the presen- 
tation of the paper at the proper time. 


DEALERS’ Brut Boox. 


The dealers’ bill-book is designed to show in convenient form the amount of dis- 
counted paper carried by the bank for each customer. A title-page is given to each 
dealer, and the record is compiled either from the paper itself or the discount reg- 
ister. 

COLLECTION REGISTER. 

This contains a record of all paper left at the bank for collection. It is a book of 
original entry. The paper is recorded by consecutive numbers, and the facts of 
maker, time, amount, payment or dishonor, etc., are carefully noted for future ref- 
erence. 

COLLECTION TICKLER. 

Like the discount tickler, all entries are arranged according to the date of matu- 

rity, and from a record of all paper left with the bank for collection. 


CERTIFIED CHECK BOooK. 


This contains a record of all checks certified by the bank. When a check is cer- 
tified it is charged at once to the depositors’ account, and then credited to certified 
check account, the check thereby becoming a liability of the bank, and the money 
being held in reserve to pay it on presentation. When the certified check is pre- 
sented for payment it is charged to the certified check account. This book is bal- 
anced daily, the balance shown being the amount of certified checks outstanding, 
and agreeing with the ledger. 

Loan Book. 

Herein is kept a record of all loans upon collateral made by the bank. The col- 
lateral which secures the loan is carefully examined to make sure that the proper 
forms of assignment have been complied with, and is then recorded at its present 
market value. From time to time it is ‘‘ put to market,” or in other words the value 
is changed to agree with the market rates. This is done to insure a sufficient mar- 
gin of safety, the margin required in ordinary times being from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. above the amount of the loan. 

In a large institution many other subsidiary books are used, but the ones enumer- 
ated are, in my estimation, the most essential, and by the use of these any ordinary 
bank can conduct its business conveniently. 














A COLLEGE EDUCATION AND COMMERCIAL 
PURSOUITS. 





The benefits of a college education to young men who have to earn their living 
in commercial pursuits are considered in a pamphlet recently issued by R. T. Crane, 
a Chicago manufacturer. Mr. Crane sent out a large number of letters to universi- 
ties, college graduates and business men making inquiry, among other things, as to 
the success achieved by college graduates in business, also as to whether business 
men regarded a college education beneficial, and if they gave preference to young 
men so educated in selecting their employees. From the graduates themselves the 
replies received were hardly sufficient to afford a basis for forming a conclusion, the 
replies generally, however, seeming to favor the college course. 

The business men consulted, with few exceptions, replied that they believed that 
a college education was highly desirable ; but Mr. Crane shows that the practices of 
these business men in selecting employees belied their words—that they did not give 
preference to college-trained men. For instance, the first vice-president of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company writes strongly commending a 
college education for railroad men. Upon further inquiry he admitted that none of 
the 900 station agents of the company were college graduates. Many other similar 
cases were developed by the inquiry. 

It may be of some interest, perhaps, to summarize that part of the inquiry re- 
lating to banking. Regarding this branch of the subject Mr. Crane says: 


“As an example of the conflicting opinions held by men in the same line of business, with 
regard to the benefits of a college education in a commercial life, I quote from letters re- 
ceived from two students who are now engaged in banking. 

The first upon leaving college became connected with a bank which his father (who re- 
ceived only a common school education) had already built up into a successful concern. 
This young man says: 

‘Whatever success I may have received, I attribute entirely to my course at college, where 
I learned to judge human nature in a way I could never have acquired elsewhere; also the 
methods used to learn the college lessons, I have been able to apply to other things and ar- 
rive ata rapid and accurate conclusion. I was also taught self-reliance, and to stick to a 
thing until it was accomplished.’ 

His opinion of what his position would be to-day, had he started in business at the time he 
entered college, is expressed as follows: 

*‘I would have been an undeveloped narrow-minded bank clerk, and would never have 
achieved any of the success I may have done. College taught me to judge human nature, 
the most important thing in banking.’ 

It would seem that this gentleman has rather over-estimated the benefits that he has de- 
rived from his college education, for inquiry does not show that he has made any remarkable 
success in his business. 

The other banker says: ‘I unfortunately work in my father’s bank, holding a position 
my education did not especially fit me for. Had I foreseen a business career, | am certain the 
college education I received could have been combined with other work that would have been 
of immense advantage to me. A literary and scientific education does not compensate me 
for the lack of practical knowledge.’ 

In regard to the question whether a college education has been a benefit to him in the 
performance of his duties, etc., he says: ‘Noand yes—my general information has helped me, 
but my lack of special and local knowledge has hurt.’ 

With regard to his probable position had he not gone to college, he says: 

‘In a country bank thorough knowledge of local conditions and acquaintance with peo- 
ple, with proper clerical experience, is everything. I would be better off in this respect if I 
had staid at home.’ 
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Mr. James B. Forgan, President of the First National Bank, Chicago, takes the ground 
that: *‘ More depends on the man than his early education. A man’s schooling is afterall the 
smallest part of his education,’ and it seems to be his rule to look to the man rather than to 
his education. 

He has taken considerable pains to ascertain the proportion of college men in bis bank, 
and finds that it is from three and one-half to five and one-half per cent. 

He says that they do not give preference to nor do they avoid college men; that they do 
not find that such men show greater mental ability oradvance more rapidly than persons of 
about the same caliber who have not received a college education. 

While his answer to the question ‘ will not the work and experience a young man obtains 
in any line of business develop the mental qualities required in that business fully as much 
as would a course in college,’ is in the affirmative, and while he also says that he would not 
advise a young man who had only $5,000 tospend it for a college education, if he intended to 
enter upon a business career, he still thinks that thereis need of more than a grammar school 
education in a general business life. 


Edward Townsend, Cashier Importers and Traders’ National Bank, New York, says: ‘ Of 
our entire force of over one hundred clerks, we think we have but two college graduates, and 
they passed through one of the smaller colleges many years ago, and finished the course at a 
very early age. 

Our method, when we need toincrease our force, has been for many years to take in boys 
just from school, of about sixteen years of age, without any previous business experience 
and train them in our own methods, ee, them from time to time as the opportunity 

resents itself. This plan has worked very satisfactorily with us. We have found that the 


t material for our purpose has come from the middle class, young men who have to work 
to make a living. Other things being equal, we, of course, in selecting young men, take into 
consideration the education they have received, but at the age they enter our employ, they 
are usually too young to have completed a college course.’ 

Mr. A. H. Wiggin, Vice-President of the National Park Bank, New York, says they have 
no —- men in their em 

Pr. we 


loy. 

. F. H. Peabody, of Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, writes: *The chance of getting 
himself successfully established in business seems to me better fora young man who goes 
into a business establishment on graduating from school, say at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, than that of a man who spends the four years from seventeen to twenty-one in col- 
lege, and the chances of being efficient, up to a certain point, seem to me better than thoseof 
the college student. Coming to a higher grade of work, the chances seem to meabout equal. 

Probably the management of our railroads illustrate as high a grade as any of business 
and executive ability, and the greatest managers of railroads in this country are men who, I 
believe, never had any college education. Edgar Thomson, President Roberts. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, James F. Joy, C. P. Huntington, Mr. Plant and James J. Hill are instances, and 
Mr. Schwab, of the Steel Trust, I believe to be another in a different line. 

But, if a man has the qualities which carry him - to the top in business, the college ed- 
ucation seems to me likely to give hima line of valuable acquaintances, more tact in dealing 
with his fellow men, and more capacity for enjoying the intellectual part of life, than if he 
had grown up without it.’”’ 

Mr. Crane comments as follows on the letter of Mr. Edward Townsend, Cashier 
of the Importers and Traders’ National Bank, New York : 

“*T regard the letter from Mr. Townsend as being the most business-like of all the replies 
received, and believe it will be found that the method which he says is followed in his bank is 
the custom of practically all business men—that is, that they take boys about sixteen years 
of age who have attended the lower schools and then train such helpin their own methods, 
advancing them as they prove worthy and the business requires.”’ 


Mr. Crane thinks that a course in college has a tendency to make a young man 
conceited and impractical. Perhaps it might be retorted that those who have gained 
their education in the school of experience are disposed to look with condescension 
on the man trained in the colleges. True education, wherever obtained, ought to 
render a man humble instead of conceited. As ‘‘ Touchstone” says: ‘‘ The fool 
thinks himself a wise man, and the wise man knows himself a fool.” 

Mr. Crane seems rather too anxious to prove his case against the colleges, and 
some more extensive data are desirable on which to base a conclusion. 

The disposition of the colleges to change their curricula to meet the great com- 
mercial demands of the present times shows that they realize the tendency of the 
times. 

George Eliot tells in ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss” how poorly Tom Tulliver’s study 
of Latin verbs equipped him for keeping the books and managing the affairs of the 
mill, when these responsibilities were thrust upon him by his father’s death. 

Mr. Crane states what is a striking fact when he says: 

“The great majority of our strongest and most successful men in the country to-day 
came from farms and villages and obtained very little education.” 

While this is doubtless true, it does not follow as a corollary that the young man 
who would succeed in a commercial life should be content with a very little educa- 
tion. The requirements of a successful career are not unvarying, and perhaps the 
man of college training may be more in evidence before the close of the twentieth 
century than he is at its beginning. 














FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS IN JAPAN. 





The ‘‘ Financial Annual of Japan ” for 1901 contains alarge amount of statistical 
information in regard to the finances and commerce of that Empire. 

A striking illustration of Japan’s growth in recent years is to be found in the 
very large increase in the revenues, the ordinary receipts rising from 85,883,080 yen 
in the financial year 1893-94 to 207,540,670 yen in 1901-02. The national debt in- 
creased from 261,137,822 yen in 1893 to 518,764,195 yen in 1901. 

The total ordinary and extraordinary revenues and expenditures together with 
the surplus or deficit for a series of years are shown in the table following. It may 
be noted that the extraordinary revenues include proceeds derived from loans, from 
the Chinese indemnity, etc.: 


FINANCIAL YEARS, Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. 
Yen, Yen. Yen, 
PE hintdidiubndiidmodtnwins onudonieuiete 101,461,911 76,734,740 24,727,171 
Pl istacettagiwesesseesecnsenseoseete 113,769,380 84,581,872 29,187,508 
td) pi wedenebetaneaddndanneneamans 98,170,028 78,128,643 20,041,385 
Ptiethendssecedsaeadensssendesnestd 118,432,721 85,317,180 33,115,541 
Piscnseceseessudsuwedeccodnesuccenn 187,019,423 168,856,508 18,162,915 
— Ba ccccccccccvcccnccccccccccccccesess 226,390,123 223,678,844 2,711,279 
Pins ssantonnebwemdaatmaennnennbaiin 220,054,128 219,757,568 296,560 
Beeb eaccsccseccseceevcencecsorcesesase 254,254,582 254,165,538 88,994 
Pisdseabdndécaticcssaonadeneuesdons 254,549,818 257,930,417 *3,380,599 
PN 6n680086eedeesnces -06nseesesocoeecs 277,497,003 275,928,645 1,568,358 
* Deficit. 


Following the war with China there was a considerable expansion in all lines of 
trade and industry, as shown by, the following table, showing the number of com- 
panies engaged in agriculture, industry, commerce, railway enterprises and bank- 
ing, together with their paid-up capital, for a series of years: 


YEAR. No. of companies. Paid-upcapital. 
Yen. 
PK canbcecncducewssenncewdeensns hesesseweessseensenee 2,107 268,635,810 
Pe 0 0u0nndh6dd6seee0snsensnseccpesnonenceseenssnnees 3,821 506,500,031 
Dspadendddhansoddsceessepeadeesineseuneeeteseuseontes 4,634 655,619,090 
ee EN Ne a 5,122 770,986,351 
Pe bavdvdcdandedadondendbncseedseesnsenscndetenenseness 5,543 878,154,396 


The number of railway companies reported in 1894 was twenty-nine, with paid- 
up capital amounting to 63,928,649 yen ; in 1900 the number of companies had in- 
creased to fifty-five and the paid-in capital to 185,207,296 yen. For the same period 
the number of companies engaged in banking rose from 869 to 2,356 and the paid-in 
capital from 101,408,881 yen to 327,742,296 yen. There were 501 industrial com- 
panies reported in 1895 and 873 in 1899. In the same time the paid-up capital of 
these companies rose from 44,755,567 yen to 123,715,719 yen. The number of com- 
panies engaged in commerce in 1895 was 440 and their paid-up capital 16,092,657 
yen. Sixty-nine companies were reported engaged in agriculture in 1895 with paid- 
up capital amounting to 1,207,807 yen. In 1899 sixty-three companies were 
reported with paid-up capital amounting to 1,568,460 yen. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


The capital of the Bank of Japan increased from 10,000,000 yen in 1894 to 30,- 
000,000 yen in 1899. There was also an increase in the capital of the Yokohoma 
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Specie Bank from 4,500,000 yen to 12,000,000 yen. In 1895 the capital of the Na- 
tional banks reached its highest point, amounting to 48,951,100 yen. By 1899 these 
institutions were superseded by ordinary banking firms. In 1894 the number of or- 
dinary banks reported was 700, with paid-up capital amounting to 37,410,781 yen. 
The number had increased to 1,561 in 1899 and the capital to 209,978,431. From 
1895 to 1899 the Savings banks increased in number from 92 to 531, and their paid- 
up capital from 1,889,355 yen to 19,979,151 yen. 


CIRCULATION OF SPECIE AND PAPER. 


The circulation of Government paper money in Japan reached its maximum in 
1878, when the amount outstanding was 139,418,592 yen. After January 1, 1886, 
the Government paper was gradually converted into metallic currency, until its cir- 
culation came to an end on December 31, 1899. In 1893 there were 52,124,353 one- 
yen coins in circulation. After 1897 these coins also disappeared from the circula- 
tion. In 1879 the National bank notes in circulation amounted to 34,426,351 yen. 
By a law put in force in 1896 these notes were withdrawn from circulation on De- 
cember 9, 1899. j 

Stock OF MONEY IN THE COUNTRY. 


The amount of specie in the country and the amount of paper money issued are 
given below: 








Specie. 
Yen. 
91,926,819 
95,689,066 
102,538,771 


Paper. 
Yen. 
185,000,043 
212,262,825 
224,187,957 
238,704,885 
204,678,190 
255,669,431 


Total. 
Yen. 
276,926,862 


307,951,891 - 


326,726,728 
395,143,672 
351,133,169 
421,144,516 


127,494,866 230,821,779 358,316,645 


In the period covered by the foregoing table the stock of gold coin increased 
from 11,957,378 yen to 52,930,394 yen, while the one-yen silver coins decreased from 
46,292,212 in 1894 to 31,048,987 in 1897, disappearing entirely after the latter date. 
There was an increase of about 2,000,000 yen in the stock of subsidiary coins from 
1894 to 1900, the total on the latter date being 17,446,096 yen. Government paper 
decreased from 13,404,547 yen to 1,767,814 yen in 1900, and National bank notes de- 
‘creased in the same time from 21,781,796 yen to 483,933 yen. Convertible bank notes 
increased from 149,813,700 yen in 1894 to 228,570,032 yen in 1900. The total stock 
of specie and paper in 1900 was 358,316,645 yen; deducting the reserve against con- 
vertible bank notes, amounting to 35,367,842 yen gold, and 2,666,668 yen silver, the 
amount of money in actual circulation was 320,282,135 yen. 


Tae INCREASE IN BANK CLEARINGS. 


There was an enormous gain in the volume of checks and bills cleared at the va- 
rious clearing-houses from 1894 to 1900. Below will be found returns from several 
of the most important cities, by two year periods, 1894 to 1900 : 





1894. 1896. 1898. 





Yen. 
790,247,456 


Yen, 
417,425,507 


Yen. 
185,597,497 


552,745 
348 300775 
168,228,769 








100,843,120 
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Interest rates are rather high in Japan, but appear to be gradually tending lower. 
For 1900 the highest rate on loans was 14.10 per cent., and the lowest 11.50 per 
cent.; on fixed deposits, highest 7.50 per cent., lowest 6.80 per cent. The highest 
rate on discounts was 14.60 and the lowest 12.23. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE EMPIRE. 


The imports and exports of commodities, specie and bullion for the years 1898, 
1899, 1900 and for the eleven months ended November, 1901, were as follows : 

















COMMODITIES. SPECIE AND BULLION. 
YEAR. 

Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 

Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. 
ee oe 165,753,753 277,502,157 | 86,987,481 42,563,781 
eis Aen caitia tia in eaten niacin aaihinitiee 214,929,894 220,401,926 |. 11,178,247 20,163,501 

ALE LIA LE SATE 429,998 287,261,246 56,707,063 11,517, 
.. SCRA piRaiItAeR eG nner ahinnMecS 228,091,113 238,961,184 13,765,780 10,446,158 











* Eleven months. 

For 1898 the exports of specie and bullion exceeded the imports by 44,423,700 
yen, and the excess of exports for 1900 was 45,189,228. The excess of imports of 
the precious metals was 27,543,324 yen in 1896 and 62,247,550 yen in 1897. It should 
be stated in this connection that from 1888 to 1897 the value of gold coin was calcu- 
lated on the basis of the silver yen, and after 1898 on that of the gold yen. 

For the eleven months of 1901 the gold coin and bullion amounted to 11,317,852 
yen and the silver coin and bullion to 2,447,928 yen, while the imports for the same 
time were: gold, 10,177,400 yen; silver, 268,758. 

In 1895 the exports of commodities were 6,851,600 yen in excess of the imports, 
but for the subsequent years up to and including 1900 there was a large excess of 
imports, the total excess in this period being 310,049,696. For the eleven months 
months ended with November, 1901, the excess of imports was only 10,870,071 yen, 
compared with an excess of 53,831,713 yen for the year 1896, 56,165,695 yen for 1897, 
111,748,404 yen for 1898, 5,472,032 yen for 1899 and 82,831,852 yen for 1900. 

Perhaps the wonderful growth can not be more graphically illustrated than by 
giving the imports and exports of commodities for periods ten years apart. They 
were as follows: 


Exports ard Imports of Commodities, 1880, 1890 and 1900. 


YEAR. Exports. Imports. 

Yen. Yen, 
EE ee re re ET EE yee 28,395,387 36,626,601 
Re a ee oe re NE EN 56,603,506 81,728,581 
inks pddstinietnvésncdnetnbesteseducmenehseseneetenses 204, 429,994 287,261,846 


The successful conclusion of the war with China, and the receipt of a large in- 
demnity from the latter power, was followed by a period of considerable extrava- 
gance in public and private expenditure. However, as a large part of this expendi- 
ture has gone into productive enterprises, the results in future will undoubtedly be 
more favorable. The financial reforms introduced within the last few years are 
such as will promote public and private credit. The trade returns show a marked 
tendency toward retrenchment, the effect of which will also shortly appear in the 
amount of home capital available. 


THE LATE CRISIS AND THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE, 


In an address delivered before the Osaka Bankers’ Club on November 18, Mr. 
Tatsuo Yamamoto, Governor of the Bank of Japan, gave the following account of 
the late financial crisis, and expressed a hopeful view of the future. He said: 
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**The financial crisis which prevailed from last year to April or May of this year is still 
very fresh in our memories. Happily, the difficulties have been overcome without very dis- 
astrous results, on which fact we are to be much congratulated. It is well known that the 
crisis originated in the boom which came after the war with China. The capital of various 
business companies (banks excepted) invested in machinery and other immovables stood at 
the enormous sum of from 40,000,000 yen ($29,880,000) to 90,000,000 yen ($44,820,000) in the years 
1896-97. The Government drew up a financial scheme for the next ten years, which suddenly 
expanded the annual national expenditure by a large amount. The money required was to 
be drawn chiefly from the increase of taxation, the issue of bonds, and the indemnity received 
from China; while the fund for the extension of telephone and telegraph systems, the rail- 
way and the establishment of the iron foundry was to be raised chiefly by issuing domestic: 
bonds. For this purpose, it was proposed to raise the sum of 270,000,000 yen ($134,460,000). 
This proposal in itself seriously affected business. Such a radical expansion of the country’s 
finances soon brought about a reaction, and the aim of the Government—which was prac- 
tically to distribute the indemnity money received from China among the people, thus giving 
them wider scope in their business and at the same time enabling them to subscribe to the 
bonds—was defeated. The money spent by the Government on public works chiefly found its 
way into the pockets of the laboring classes, not to return easily to the Government. The 
prices of articles rose, the imports exceeded the exports, and business circles were placed in 
a most trying position. The people began to complain of the Government scheme, all hope: 
of the proposed domestic loan being raised was abandoned, and the Government was finally 
compelled to modify its financial proposals. Taxation had to be increased again and again, 
and arrangements made to raise a foreign loan instead of the domestic loan before proposed. 

Laws were amended to meet thc change in the scheme, and bonds to the amount of 42,- 
000,000 yen ($20,916,000) were placed on the foreign markets, and some 100,000,000 yen ($49,800,- 
000) was also raised from abroad, by means of which the Government managed to carry out 
Its scheme to the present year. Yet scarcity of money in business circles increased day after 
day, with the result that there was a contraction in business enterprise. The total amount 
of the paid-up capital of commercial companies, which stood at some 90,000,000 yen ($44,820,- 
000) some years ago, fell to about 21,000,000 yen ($10,458,090) last year and to 19,000,000 yen 
($9,462,000) this year. This, however, meant that the demand for money had returned to its 
normal level. 

Order having now been restored in the finances of the country, in my opinion it has be- 
come necessary to cut down the public works within the limits of the country’s financial abil- 
ity. Last year I urged the Government authorities to follow this policy. The last Cabinet 
fell on account of financial] troubles, and the present Cabinet, finding a deficit of 50,000,000 yem 
($24,900,000) in the revenue, entered into negotiations for a foreign loan. Happily or unhap- 
pily, the negotiations failed, andI do not think we need be disappointed that they,did fail. 
Indeed, the failure of the negotiations will be productive of goodin Japan. It has led the 
Government to make up its mind to postpone or suspend a part of the projected Government 
works and to readjust or economize expenditure. The only course now left for the Govern- 
ment to take for raising the necessary funds is to count on the Bank of Japan, no loan being 
otherwise possible at home orabroad. It is impossible for the Bank of Japan to make limit- 
less advances even to the Government. When the negotiations for the foreign loan failed, 
the bank made inquiries of the Government as to the repayment of the advances now stand- 
ing, and was assured that of the amount of the loans made by the bank, which will equal 
some 40,000,000 yen ($19,920,000) at the end of the present year, 20,000,000 yen ($9,960,000) would 
be repaid about February next, by disposing of the bonds now kept in London by the Gov- 
ernment and of the silver seized in China. The whole amount it is proposed shall be repaid in 
July next, when the half-yearly balance is made. With this assurance the bank has agreed 
to make further advances, and the issue of the notes of the bank beyond the legal Jimit will 
probably amount to some 30,000,000 yen ($14,940,000). There being good prospects of the money 
so advanced being easily recovered, the financial position will not be much affected. 

The financial] prospects are very promising. In particular, the rice crop has proved to be 
exceptionally successful, and the export trade has much improved, the raw-silk market be- 
ing particularly active. There is, therefore, every hope of improvement of trade in the 
future.” 


The wonderful increase in the foreign trade must be taken as an indication of a 
great gain in the producing and consuming power of the inhabitants of the Empire, 
rather than greater requirements following an addition to the number of inhabitants. 
In the past quarter of a century the population has gained only a little more than 
10,000,000. The total population in 1872 was 33,110,798 ; in 1889 it was 40,453,461, 
and 43,761,723 in 1898. This comparatively small increase in the population makes 
the wonderful achievements accomplished by the Japanese people in the fields of 
trade and industry all the more remarkable. 




















DEATH OF FREDERICK D. TAPPEN. 





Frederick D. Tappen, who was the oldest bank President, in point of service, in 
the city, and one of the country’s ablest and best-known financiers, died February 
28. At the time of his death he was President of the Gallatin National Bank, and 
had occupied that position since 1868. He was four times elected President of the 
Clearing-House Association, and was several times chairman of the clearing-house 
committee, holding that position at the time of his death. He was a member of 
some important committee almost continuously from 1869. His services as chair- 
man of the clearing-house committee won him special distinction in the several 
financial crises through which the country has passed. For many years his name 
has been more prominently associated with clearing-house affairs than that of any 
other bank officer in the city. His work in the 1893 panic was attended with par- 
ticular success, and in token thereof his banking associates presented him with a sil- 
ver tankard, which had been presented to Sir John Houblon, 200 years before, to 
commemorate his services as first Governor of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Tappen was born in New York, January 29, 1829. He graduated from the 
New York University in 1849, and entered the service of the National Bank (now 
the Gallatin National) as specie clerk. He was rapidly promoted, becoming Assist- 
ant Cashier, October 20, 1857, and Cashier the following day. On July 1, 1868, he 
was elected President and director. 

On November 12, 1900, Mr. Tappen completed fifty years of continuous service 
with the bank, the occasion being commemorated by the presentation of a gold lov- 
ing-cup and an address from the directors, officers and employees. 

A portrait of Mr. Tappen, accompanied by a biographical sketch, appeared in 
the MaGAzinE for December, 1900. 








Retiring the Greenbacks. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Str: The majority of the students of finance believe that the legal-tender notes were a 
mistake in the beginning, and the history of these notes seems to warrant that conviction. 
[It is believed the notes are now inimical to the stability of business, though the extremely 
strong condition of the Treasury at present arouses no immediate concern. 

The champions of these notes are many, but perhaps they might be induced to make a 
compromise. Could not the threatening influence of the legal-tender notes be lessened by 
retiring them at the rate of, say, $2,000,000 a month until they are reduced to $150,000,000, the 
amount of the gold reserve fund, without injuring the money market? An increased Na- 
tional bank circulation could supply the place in the circulating medium of the country left 
vacant by their withdrawal. 

When the amount of outstanding legals is reduced to $150,000,000 the retirement should 
cease as long as the gold fund remained intact, but if the fund were impaired, then the legals 
should be reduced to a like amount, 

Would not that endless chain effect be destroyed, and the burden that the fund must 
carry be lessened by such a scheme? If the Government were forced to issue bonds to 
strengthen the gold reserve it could restore the legals after the danger was over. _ 

This scheme may be impracticable, and I should deem it a favor if you would point out to 
me wherein is the weakness. ALBERT 8S, Cox. 


NEw York, March 3. 


Answer.—The “ impracticability ’ of the scheme lies in the fact that Congress shows no 
disposition whatever to retire the greenbacks. If the legal-tenders when redeemed were re- 
issued only in exchange for gold, the *“* endless chain’? would not give anybody further con- 
cern. This proposal was made by John Sherman some twenty or thirty years ago. Its adop- 
tion would make the greenbacks gold certificates, But the greenbacks cannot well be retired 
until the silver dollars or certificates are taken care of, and provision made for gold redemp- 
tion by the banks of the notes issued by them, 











A BANKERS’ MONEY ORDER. 














Below will be found a facsimile of a bankers’ money order in use by the Fargo 
(North Dakota) National Bank. It is somewhat reduced in size, the original meas- 
uring 83¢ by 314 inches (outside border). The following is in regard to the order 
kindly furnished by Wm. C. Macfadden, Cashier of the bank : 

‘* We find these money orders very convenient in issuing in small amounts, and 
already have quite a demand for them, although we have used them but a short 
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time. They are especially convenient to be carried for use when traveling, the payee 
being required to insert his signature in the body of the order when they are issued, 
furnishes a means of identification which is very convenient. They are more easily 
drawn than a draft, for the reason that we do not insert the name of the payee. 

As we draw these orders, we credit them on our books to ‘money order account,’ 
and, as the statements from our correspondents come in on the first of each month, 
we credit each correspondent with the orders paid by them, and charge the total 
amount back to ‘money order account,’ which keeps our books straight. 

We make the same charges for these orders which are made by express companies 
for money orders issued by them, thus meeting the competition in that line which 
has always been so annoying to bankers.” 





SOUTHERN MONEY IN BANKING.—Mr. James H. Eckels of Chicago, ex-Comptroller of the 
Currency, finds gratification in the fact that the South is acquiring greater and greater bank- 
able wealth. ‘‘ Theincrease of bank facilities in the South,’’ he writesin the Twentieth Anni- 
versary Number of the ‘‘ Manufacturers’ Record ’’ of Baltimore, ‘‘ has another feature about 
it which is not alone a source of congratulation to the people of that section, but to the 
whole country. That feature is that it is Southern wealth developed in the South and largely 
owned by Southern men whichis doing this thing. The noticeable defect in not a few banks 
in suddenly-developed and over-boomed Southern cities prior to 1892 was that they were 
promoters’ banks, organized with borrowed money, with local interests not too deeply in- 
terested in their lasting and success. The result of all this was easy borrowing, unwise 
speculation, accumulated debt and ultimate widespread disaster. The lesson then learned 
has not been forgotten, and no section of the country to-day presents better illustration of 
progressive banking methods, coupled with conservative soundness, than the South.”’ 








THE UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY. 





MR. GAGE TO SUCCEED MR. STEWART AS PRESIDENT. 





At a special meeting of the trustees of the United States Trust Company, of New 
York, held February 18, the following communication was read from President 
Joun A. Stewart : 





LYMAN J. GAGE. JOHN A. STEWART. 


‘**Owing to my advanced years, I have for some time been seriously contemplating the 
importance of installing a suitable successor to myself in the Presidency of the company; 
but until very recently I have been unable to suggest any one for the position. Within the 
past few weeks, however, it occurred to me that possibly the Hon. Lyman J. Gage, the late 
Secretary of the Treasury, might be available for the position, and it affords me great pleas- 
ure to state that after correspondence and personal conference with him, he has been pre- 
vailed upon to signify his willingness to accept the Presidency should it meet with the entire 
concurrence of the board. Iam convinced that Mr. Gage is admirably fitted for the place, 
and believe that under his guidance the prosperity of the company will continue in increas- 
ing measure. 

The steps which I had assumed the liberty of taking in this matter have met with the ap- 
proval of every member of the executive committee, and will, I trust, have your unanimous 
approbation.” 


Mr. Gage has signified his acceptance of the position, and will probably assume 
the duties of his office about May 1. 

John A. Stewart, who retires from the Presidency of the United States Trust. 
Company, was one of those who organized that corporation in 1853. He became 
Secretary, and continued to hold that position until 1864, when he became Assistant. 
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United States Treasurer at New York. In 
1865, on the death of Joseph Lawrence, 
President of the company, Mr. Stewart 
was chosen as his successor, and has held 
the office since that time. 

Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under President McKinley and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and formerly for many 
years President of the First National 
Bank, of Chicago, comes to the duties of 
his new office with a reputation and a 
record second to that of no other financier 
in the country. 

The United States Trust Company is 
the largest corporation of its character in 
the United States, having total resources 
exceeding $89,000,000. 

Another officer of the United States 
Trust Company who has served the 
corporation for many years with fidelity 
and rare ability is James S. Clark, the 
Vice-President, whose portrait is pre- 

Jamus 8. CLARK. sented herewith. He became connected 
with the company as a clerk in 1864, and was promoted to be Assistant Secretary and 
later Secretary. For the last twenty years he has been Vice-President. Mr. Clark 
will continue as heretofore to take an active part in the management of the great 
interests committed to the company’s care. 








Return of Papers with Imprinted Stamps.—The following resolution was passed by 
the House of Representatives January 15: 

House joint resolution 88, authorizing the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to return bank 
checks, drafts, certificates of deposit, and orders for the payment of money, having im- 
printed stamps thereon, to the owners thereof, and for other purposes, 

“ Whereas, By the act of Congress approved March 2, 1901, entitled ** An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved June 13, 1898, and to reduce taxation thereunder,” the internal revenue tax 
imposed upon bank checks, drafts, or certificates of deposit not drawing interest, or orders 
for the payment of any sum of money drawn upon or issued by any bank, trust company, or 
person or persons, companies or corporations, at sight or on demand, was repealed on and 
after July 1, 1901; and 

Whereas, Many thousands of bank checks, drafts, certificates of deposit and orders for 
the payment of money have been imprinted with necessary stamp and were unused on July 
1, 1901; and 

Whereas, The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is authorized to redeem stamps im- 
printed on said instruments, and which instruments are required by existing laws to be filed 
with the claims for said redemption of said stamps; and 

Whereas, The owners of same are extremely desirous that said checks, drafts and other 
papers above mentioned, should be returned to them after the cancellation of the stamps 
imprinted thereon: Now, therefore, 

Resolved, etc., That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and is hereby, authorized 
to return said imprinted instruments to the owner or owners thereof, where said return is 
demanded, within one year after the passage of this act, after the redemption and cancella- 
tion of stamps imprinted thereon; and said cancellation and return to the owner or owners 
shall be made in such manner and under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. All such 
checks, drafts, etc., remaining unclaimed by the owner at the expiration of one year after 
the passage of this act shall be destroyed in such manner as may be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 



















TO TEST THE TAX ON UNDIVIDED PROFITS. 





A. B. Hepburn, Vice-President of the Chase National Bank and chairman of the clearing- 
‘house committee on taxation, has issued the following statement relative to the tax on the 
undivided profits of banks: 

The present Commissioner of Internal Revenue recently reversed the ruling of his prede- 
cessor and held that undivided profits, as well as capital and surplus, were liable to a tax of 
$2 per thousand under the [Internal Revenue Act. A committee representing the clearing- 
house associations of St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, of 
which J. B. Forgan, of Chicago, was chairman, Stephen Baker, representing New York, 
called upon the commissioner representing the interests of the banks. An agreement was 
reached with him not to enforce the tax pending a judicial construction of the statute, the 
commissioner in the meantime requiring the banks to make a return of the amount of their 
undivided profits under the statute, under protest, leaving the payment of the tax in abey- 
ance pending the decision of the courts. 

None of the suits already pending involved either a National or State bank. It was de- 
sirable, therefore, to have some bank pay this tax under protest and bring suit to recover the 
same, in order to obtain a judicial construction which would apply to the banks of the coun- 
try asa whole. Myron T. Herrick, President of the American Bankers’ Association ; F. G. 
Bigelow, President of the First National Bank of Milwaukee and chairman of the executive 
council of the American Bankers’ Association, and A. B. Hepburn, chairman of the commit- 
tee on taxation, were called in consultation. It wasdetermined that insomuch as the question 
at issue involved all the banks of the country, it was proper and right for the American 
Bankers’ Association to assume the responsibility and expense of this litigation. The Leather 
Manufacturers’ National Bank of this city, being one of the oldest, strongest and most conserv- 
atively managed institutions, was deemed a desirable bank to bring thisaction. The officers of 
this association, being called upon, very kindly and patriotically consented todo so in the in- 
terests of the banks of the country asa whole. Mr. Yerkes, the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, was consulted and conferred with, as well as Collector Treat of New York city. Gifford, 
Stearns & Hobbs were retained as attorneys, and under their counsel and direction return of 
the undivided profits of the Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank has been made, the tax 
thereon paid under protest, proper demand forits repayment made and suit will immediately 
be commenced. This suit will involve all questions at issue and it is expected that the Gov- 
ernment authorities will facilitate its trial and determination. 

The blank form of return furnished by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, literally 
complied with, would necessitate the banks swearing to the amount of their undivided prof- 
its and in addition thereto that such undivided profits were liable to taxation under the terms 
of the Internal Revenue Act, The form of return which follows was prepared by Gifford, 
Stearns & Hobbs, to be posted on to the blank form furnished by the commissioner. This 
form of return is unobjectionable from the standpoint of the banks and is understood to be 
acceptable to the Department at Washington. 

Form 457. Bankers 12 months $.......ccssseccees 
United States Internal Revenue. 
ADDITIONAL BANKER’S RETURN OF SPECIAL TAX. 


To be made in duplicate to the Collector of Internal Revenue for the district in which the 
banker is located, and the tax (and penalty, 1f any) paid to such collector. 
oO 


a, Cr pee ce Oe 6.00080deseeseecesacgncncecapessaseossoceses 
ETL ELE A LTE aE PDO re being duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, declares that the undivided profits Of. ............cccccccccececcececes esignated 


as ** Profit and Loss” on the books of said bank, held, used or employed in the business of 
banking during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, amounted to the sum of $.................. 
and that the sum total of these undivided profits claimed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to be Jiable to special tax under Paragraph 1, Section 2, of the Act of June 13, 1898, 
as amended by Act of March 2, 1901, is $...........0..ceeeeeeees ; and no other funds belonging 
to this bank (excluding capital and surplus) have been set apart either by law or by the ac- 
tion of the bank authorities and used in carrying on the general business of the bank, and 
that the tax claimed by said Commissioner of Internal Revenue to be due on said profit and 
loss or undivided profits for twelve months ending June 30, 1902, amounts to the sum of §.... 
The foregoing return is made in obedience to demand made on the part of the Collector 
GE Jutermal Bevemwe OF CHS. ...ccccccccccccccccces SPUN Gis ccccccecceccaseneosass and threat to 
enforce payment of said sum by distraint and sale of the property of plaintiff or by other le- 
gal proceedings, against which demand and the obligation on the part of said bank to make 
this return, the said bank hereby protests, claiming that said bank is not liable on the said 
eae representing profit and loss or undivided profits, or on any sum 
representing undivided profits, and said bank makes said return under protest, in obedience 
to said demand and for the purpose of preventing said distraint, sale, or other legal proceed- 
ings as aforesaid. 
(Name)..... pebibenniatenetiimgubes Sibhebimiibieimiatenet buena i iaaedeadibdielabiind 
( ae eeeeeeoeeeeaeeeee eeeeseeaeeveeeeeee eeeneeee eseeeeeeaeeee eeeeeeeeeeoeaeeeeeeeee 
Sworn to before me this...... ee 1902. 




















STATE BANKS—REPORTS OF SUPERVISING OFFICERS. 














NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF BANKS, RELATIVE TO SAVINGS BANKS, 
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To the Legislature: 

The reports of the Savings banks and trust companies to the Banking Department as of 
January 1, 1902, disclose a continuation of the marvelous growth which has distinguished these 
institutions during the past few years. The increase in the resources of the Savings banks 
for the year 1901 is shown to have been $65,545,408, and of the trust companies $171,410,131. 
In the six years covering my incumbency of the office of Superintendent of Banks, consti- 
tuting a natural period for comparison, the Savings banks have gained $348,486,043 in re- 
sources, or a larger amount than in the previous fourteen years, and the trust companies 
$576,763,598, which is nearly one and a half times their entire combined accumulations for all 
the years prior to 1896! That these stupendous increases have not been made at the expense 
of other banking corporations is evidenced by the fact that the National end State discount 
banks in the State have increased their resources in the same time by about eight hundred 
million dollars! The present total assets of these three classes of institutions approximate 
four thousand millions of dollars, over forty per cent. of which has been accumulated in six 
years. Of course rediscounts, funds carried with reserve agents and deposits with other 
banks and trust companies, contribute to some duplication of values in this astounding state- 
ment, but it is none the less undoubtedly the truth that never before in the world’s history 
have such statistics unfolded a story of equal development and prosperity in so brief a time. 
It is testimony to the energy, enterprise and sagacity of the ** great captains” of trade and 
industry in the Empire State and to the thrift of the mass of the people; but without the laws 
enacted at Washington and Albany, the one establishing a stable money standard and a fos- 
tering revenue system, and the other safeguarding the operations of our domestic moneyed 
corporations —-thus creating and justifying confidence—no such results would have been 
possible. It should be the care of our legislators and of the people themselves to permit no 
step to be taken which could threaten a reversal of the present policies or any lessening of 
the sense of security that now obtains. 






































THE SAVINGS BANKs. 


The number of active Savings banks on the morning of January 1, 1902, was i128, the same 
asa year before. The total amount deposited in these institutions during the year was $286,- 
155,826, and the amount withdrawn $252,549,176. The former item is nearly eighteen million 
dollars, and the latter twelve and a half million dollars, larger than in the previous year, 
making the net gain over the record for 1900 approximately five and one-half millions. The 
increase for the year in the amount reported due depositors, including interest credited, 
was $67,176,219, which is, I think, with one exception, the largest ever made in one year. It 
exceeds that for the year 1900 by seven and a half millions, but is four millions under that for 
1899. The increase belongs in the proportion of three-fifths to the first half of the year, and 
two-fifths to the last half, a rate which has prevailed as between the two periods of the year 
with but slight variation for some time past. 

The total resources of these institutions January 1, list, were $1,131,564,624, which are 
itemized as $1,014,305,857 due depositors, $503,773 other liabilities, and $116,754,992 surplus on 
market values. The last mentioned item represents a decrease during the year of $1,584,681, 
of which $1,134,452 was occasioned by a reduction by the banks in their estimated market 
value of their banking houses, and the balance results from several causes, including the 
market depreciation of stocks and bonds, a reduction in the estimated value of other real 
estate, and, to a slight extent, to losses on loans and to the payment of dividends to deposit- 
ors beyond current earnings. The surplus computed by considering stocks and bonds as an 
asset only at at their par value appears to have decreased $7,549,384, but this shrinkage is in 
the main nominal only, and ts explicable by a change in the form of reporting which was 
instituted January 1. That change consists in considering the interest which would pass with 
a sale of the stocks and bonds, and also the interest on such securities which is due but uncol- 
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ected, as a part of their market value instead of carrying it, as formerly, in a separate item. 

This interest approximates five million dollars, making the reported market value of these 
securities larger by that sum than it would have appeared under the old form of report, in 
which case such interest entered into the calculation by which the par value surplus was 
ascertained, and so made such surplus larger by that sum than by the present method. The 
diminished value of real estate and the payment of premiums On the unusually large pur- 
chases of bonds made during the year cover the decrease not thus accounted for. 

For the benefit of those who examine these figures with reference to the question of tax- 
ation, it needs to be stated that the tax to be paid by any bank is in no way determined by 
the report submitted by it to this Department, but by its report to the Comptroller, together 
with the decision of that official and the court upon any controverted point. Consequently 
any showing made by this report as to this matter is not to be taken as in any way affecting 
the amount of the revenue likely to be derived by the State from the tax on Savings banks, 

The number of open accounts in the Savings banks is 2,174,511, or 102,321 more than at the 
corresponding date in 1901, and a larger increase by 11,502 than appeared in 1900. 

The condition of the Savings banks in the aggregate, as of the morning of January 1, 1902 
is shown by a compilation of their reports (cents omitted) : 











RESOURCES. 
CRI, oc ccccccscsceoceceseeceosecce pendbeeacseaedsesebuonss $461 563,821 
Stock and bond investments: 
Par value. 
I, ccncncdcubeeseneseseedidneseosesdoseswerassneees $37,609,299 
ee le SIL.» cncecccanececeoueceseeseneseceseséoesess 5,076,350 
iT Cs ind ni caganbenasetesebssacdseedenneseenaues 1,618,000 
Bonds of other States..........cccsesres soenceeeveat ocoonteses 59,448,547 
Bonds of cities in other States... .....cccccccsccccccccccccccce 91,888,672 
ee er rt ID ING 0. o.'n.05.0006500060560600 deccedsesues 151,601,678 
Bonds of counties in this State...............ceccecececcccces 24,428,344 
Bonds of towns in this State......... pee dbebbasoccecenenteeens 7,399,215 
Se Wee Ok SGI 6 cccdcodeedcccccdccsccscsedoccs 11,448,539 
Bonds of school districts in this State...............cceeeeees 3,417,733 
Ns ac ciecieed eee cused eheedenseabede 124,789,419 
Total par value of stocks and bonds................. $518,725,800 
Amount of stocks and bonds at COSt.... ..... cece eee eee eees 560,837,006 
Estimated market value of stocks and bonds..............cccceeeceeeees 572,985,016 
a a ee i irancdvescndccansedvedccovcnasceedsccseees 3,433,298 
Banking houses and lots, estimated market value..............0eceeeee 10,963,058 
Other real estate at estimated market value.............cccceesecccccees 4,234,717 
Cash on deposit in banks and trust companies...............cceeeeeecees 62,909,867 
I, c. cncicadaccoeusnsesd debesdedessdboeeecooees senedeceoes esbdecees 9,339,263 
EE ET 5,583,215 
ee Gb caccsecccccoendoesscccecoceseses ihntiieetinnbaliinbenemeke , 602,365 
a sn rcidnned - dibinndsiaeanindataaeeaebedsstiaodeddeddn $1,131,564,624 
LIABILITIES. 
Amount due GepositOrs.......ccccccsccccccccccecs seeneceece Reensedencenees $1,014,305,857 
FE Ee eee 503,773 
Surplus on market value of stocks and bonds............. seccssescscccse «© 
is sanccdcccndcdcdsctssadsennssasdesedeetenesscisioqonns $1,131,564,624 
Surplus on par value of stocks and DONGS.............cceccccceccecceces ‘ 62,488,933 
STATISTICS, 
Number of open accounts...... ee ee ere ‘ 2,174,511 
Number of accounts opened or reopened during the year..... sevesess ‘ 438,657 
Number of accounts closed during the year...........cccccscsccesceees P 331,675 
Total number of deposits received during the year..............- esevce 8,260,027 
Total number of payments to depositors during the year.............. 2,463,428 
Amount deposited during the year, not including interest credited... $286,155,826 
Amount withdrawn Guring the YeaPr......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs . 252,549,176 
Amount of interest credited and paid during the year............. seece 33,620,964 
eT Ee er . 1,916,754 
Expenses other than salaries for the year....... waeeredoones eeeaseueconce 1,419,564 


The items of expense for salaries, rent, repairs on bank buildings, taxes on real estate 
State franchise tax, etc., etc.—in a word, the entire administrative cost of the institutions— 
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reach a total of $3,336,318, or $607,921 more than for the year 1900. But the franchise tax, 
which the banks paid last year for the first tim2, $705,333, or nearly one hundred thousand 
dollars more than the increase in expenses, Making allowance for this new item, the cost of 
administration is seen actually to have fallen, though the gain in resources and in the nume- 
ber of.deposits was so large. 

By reason of the imposition of the tax in question the percentage of cost of administra- 
tion to the total resources of the banks has increased from $2.56 per thousand dollars in 1900 
to $2.94 in 1901, but, excluding that item from the sum of expenses, the rate would be but $2.32 
per thousand dollars, a very creditable decrease of thirty-two cents as compared with the 
same items for 1900, which would be the largest decrease made in any one year for a consider- 
able period. 



















INSTITUTIONS SUBJECT TO THE SUPERVISION OF THE BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

The total amount of resources of each of the classes of institutions below mentioned, sub- 
ject to the supervision of this department on January 1 in each of the last eleven years, is 
shown by the following tabulation (cents omitted) : 







Total Resources. 
















































Banks of deposit . Safe deposit 

JANUARY 1. Savings banks. and disconnt. Trust companies. companies.t 
DEE., .cocscevcecveccces $675,987,634 $271,830,699 $300,765,575 $4,370,117 
a 718. 454.662 295,459,929 335,707, 779 5,045,787 
i imepesseesenesvese 704,535,118 *271,496,822 341,466,011 5,025,769 
ree 735,°63,598 284,911,681 365,419,729 5,102,689 
Sa 783,078,580 285,407,997 392.6 ‘0,045 4,517,699 
So ssesecsebovecesses 812,178, 280,691,855 396,742.94 4,677,325 
BED ccccvcccccccccsess | 869,751,244 324,766,619 483,739,925 5,116,362 
i cpenneseuenvesense | 923, 420, 861 355,485,972 579,205,442 5,197,996 
BE ccccceces seeveceves ' 1,000 209, 099 366,304,182 . 672.190,671 5,269,271 
cs eccceocenessouess | 1'068'019'216 380,711,930 797, 983, 512 5,255,452 
are | 1,181,564,624 421,616,408 969,393,644 5,663,016 









* November 28, 1893; the other reports called in December. 
+The Buffalo Loan, Trust and Safe Deposit Company and Rochester Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company are not included, as they are given under the head of trust companies. 








The total gain in resources of these four classes of. institutions during the year 1901 was 
$278,267,581.45, or, $72,270,693.91 larger than that made in 1900. The increase in the past six 
years, or since I became Superintendent, has been $1,062,603,370.76. 







THE Trust COMPANIES. 


Six trust companies were authorized by me during the calendar year 1901, three already 
engaged in business increased their capital in December, 1901, or January, 1902, and eight 
companies are at present in the course of organization. The companies authorized are the 
Mutual of Westchester County, at Port Chester; the Genesee Valley, at Rochester; the 
Poughkeepsie; the Adirondack, at Saratoga Springs, which, however, did not begin business 
until after January first; the New Rochelle; and the Troy. The combined capital of these 
companies amounts to $1,075,000, and they have also subscribed and paid in surplus aggregat- 
ing $365,000. In addition, the Troy Trust Co. is now increasing its capital from $150,000 to $200,- 
000. The Salamanca Trust Co., with a capita] of one hundred thousand dollars and a paid-in 
surplus of ten thousand dollars, was authorized by me February 14of thecurrent year. This 
institution displaces a National bank at Salamanca, at which place, though containing a 
smaller population than any other village in the State having such an institution, there seem 
to be exceptional reasons for the establishment of a trust company. The older companies 
which have recently increased their capital are the American Deposit and Loan Company, the 
Continental Trust Co, and the Fifth Avenue Trust Co., all of New York city, and in each case 
the increase is from half a million to one million dollars. The companies which are at present 
in process of organization, and which will probably add eight or nine million dollars in the 
way of capital and surplus to the investment already existing in companies of this class, are: 

Guardian Trust Co., Borough of Manhattan, New York city ; McVickar Realty Trust Co., 
Borough of Manhattan, New York city ; Mutual Alliance Trust Co., Borough of Manhattan, 
New York city; Schenectady Trust Co., Schenectady; Security Trust Company of Troy, 
Troy; Trust Company of the Republic, Borough of Manhattan, New York city; Union Trust 
Company of Albany, N. Y., Albany; Van Norden Trust Co., Borough of Manhattan, New 
York city. 
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The only company which di tinued business during the year was the Trust Company 
of New York, which had an active existence of only about a year. It reported as of the first 
of January, but it had not been active since the previous May. 





RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF TRustT COMPANIES. 


Sixty-two trust companies, comprising all except the Adirondack that are included in the 
foregoing list, filed reports in this department in January, and asummary of such reports 
herewith appears in comparison with their statement of the year before (cents omitted): 











RESOURCES. 1901, 1902, 
EET ROOT EPO LETTE TT $40,730,575 $45,483,009 
EE ee 196,852,582 190,822,965 
PO Te TE ee 387,911,414 540.208,706 
Loaned on personal securities, including bills purchased. 39,840,066 41,907,300 
SE nctn cdc dcnulecnesdsdadcsesénedwosnesseeetenesenues 39,106 52,290 
Due from banks and DrokKe?Ps.......cccccccccccccvccccsscees 2,829,376 5,978,925 
i ai i iti ale ele air ace nines 9,456,991 10,747,440 
Cash on deposit in, banks or other moneyed institutions,. 96,337,244 111,187,0¢4 
IED, 0.sncccdnducdadssdceosadononsdddecdunnesesinenes 9,365,171 9,858,702 
ee viv kcccavccenesceceonsecensecsessccocestonaeerewns 14,620,981 13,147,207 
I, tcc ddcadensatewdiannetindenbtbebtiabed $797,983,512 $959,393, 844 
LIABILITIES. | 
Ge EE Bis BE ORs ov. veccccnscnsecesceccssccessss $47,150,000 $49,125,000 
sinh a dninsitsindeishtiie acid ttieieaimniaaneindaepeniins 76,123,783 64,796,907 
a... i spaceseteedeserdontiecbestosesseuedete 17,479,821 39,882,284 
ND FIs ic cccscveceseccesttecesesesssvsconsesesons 245,367,995 342,213,121 ' 
GOMOTEE GOPORIE... cc cccvcsccccccccccccccccescccecoccesccceess 392,753,774 440,718,602 . 
inc cddddenshdedvensdededeorieeesapesenesnes 19,108,637 22,657,728 
Total Habilitses. ....ccccccccces chiibninindeaiminmnete $797 983,512 $969,393,644 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Debts guaranteed and liability thereon.................06. $500 $1,000 
Interest, commissions and profits received during the 
66 cp ceadinisanddaneehbbes sbbeeseaekdnabebsesieiedee 33,992,377 44,973,187 
Interest paid and credited to depositors during the year. 14,244,490 18,878,383 
ee IN, cin cntbawadsedssededvedbossedavecsiece 5,044,794 5,917,141 
Dividends on capital declared for the year................ 5,555,338 6,306,000 
ee ee GD sc ccicdccccescacessencdcésecesese 695,460 1,934, 190 
Deposits made by order Of Court...........cccccccccceccees 2,951,199 3,723,740 
Total of deposits upon which interest is allowed at this | 
Pl iicasisdbieantisinzeaemibbhebitewtseheubenseeotuaunand 589,722,276 721,614,435 
Amount invested in bonds and mortgages during the ; ' * 
Sn ndbbcéencsciansndenseessekessecscesabedasesmasseneieus 34,478,760 56,480,417 
Amount received from bonds and mortgages paid or sold 


EE EE eee 31,805,509 51,726,242 


The more striking changes shown in this table are the increase of $1,975,000 in capital, of 
$11,076,987 in surplus and undivided profits, of nearly eleven millions in gross earnings, of four 
and a half millions ininterest paid to depositors, of a million and a quarter paid for taxes, and 
of $152,297,291 in loans on collaterals. The considerable decrease in surplus and the yet larger if 
increase in undivided profits represent a curious shifting, which it has been intimated is due 
to a contention that under the United States Internal Revenue Laws the latter is not taxa- 
ble, while the former is. In view of the more than doubling of taxes paid by these compa- | 
nies during the year it is not remarkable if they press this point to the uttermost. The vast 
sums on which interest is paid, constituting over nine-tenths of the entire deposits, may 1 
doubtless be taken as explaining to a considerable degree the wonderful growth which these it 
companies have had, and.their net earnings, equivalent to thirty-seven per cent. upon their | 
actual capitalization, or to nearly twelve per cent. on capital, surplus and undivided profits - 
combined, is suggestive of the reason for the widespread eagerness just now so manifest to 1 
organize trust companies rather than banks. It may be wise, however, to reflect that profits 
from reorganization enterprises may not always be as handsome as they have been latterly, 
and that large earnings from all sources may not be as sure in villages and small cities ‘as at 
the financial center of the continent. : 
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SECURITIES DEPOSITED. 


The securities held in trust by the Superintendent of Banks under the law for the protec 
tion of depositors with and creditors of the several trust companies on the first of January, 
1902, are shown in the following table: 


Jan. 1, 1902. | Jan. 1. 1902, 
United States 2 per cent. bonds $402,000 Brooklyn city 4 per cent. bonds...... 100,000 
United States 4 per cent. bonds...... 45,000 | Rochester city 3 per cent. bonds... 50,009 
New York county 3.3 percent.bonds. 50,000  ##Rochester city 6 per cent. bonds 30,000 
New York city 2% per cent. bonds... 500,000 Niagara Fallscity4percent.bonds.. 20,000 
New York city 3 per cent. bonds ... 612,400 Middletown city 3% percent. bonds.. 20,000 
New York city 3% per cent. bonds.. 3,510,000 Bondsand mortgages 
Brooklyn city 3 per cent. bonds...... 220,000 | — 
Brooklyn city 3% per cent. bonds.... 350,000 | $5,959,400 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Section 159 of the Banking Law, relating to trust companies, reads as follows: 

** Investments of Capital and Deposits.—The capital of every such corporation shall be in 
vested in bonds and mortgages on unincumbered real property in this State worth at least. 
double the amount loaned thereon or in the stocks or bonds of this State, or of the United 
States, or of any county or incorporated city of this State duly authorized by law to be issued. 

The moneys received by any such corporation in trust may be invested in its discretion in 
the securities of the same kind in which its capital is required to be invested, or in the stocks 
or bonds of any State of the United States, or in such real or personal securities as it may 
deem proper. No such corporation shall hold stcck in any private corporation to an amount 
in excess of ten per cent. of the capital of the corporation holding such stock.” 

I have ascertained that several trust companies in the State are holding or have held 
stocks in private corporations in excess of ten per cent. of their capital, and in each case have 
directed the companies to reduce their holdings to an amount not to exceed ten per cent. of 
their capital. Some companies, however, contend that the section above quoted, as indicated 
by its caption, treats only of the investment of capital and deposits, and that, therefore, a 
company’s surplus may be wholly invested in stocks of a private corporation. In several in- 
stances they have fortified this contention by opinions of eminent authorities. I suggest 
that this section be amended so as to make its meaning plain. I am of the opinion that no 
element of unsafety would be added to the transactions of the trust companies if the limita- 
tion were made to permit such holding to the amount of ten per cent. of a company’s com- 
bined capital and surplus, 

Section six of the General Corporation Law prohibits the use of certain words, including the 
word ** loan,” as part of the title of any corporation not formed under the banking law or the 
insurance law. The exception should be broadened by adding, *‘or under chapter 326 of the 
Laws of 1895, as amended.”’ The suggested change would enable companies for loaning money 
on the pledge of personal security to employ the word “loan” in their corporate title, which 
is properly descriptive of the character of their business, and in such connection it would not 
be misleading or mischievous, 





FoREIGN Trust COMPANIES. 


Further reflection but strengthens my conviction that the character of the business 
which a foreign trust company may transact within this State should be defined by statute,,. 
and that some reasonable provision should be enacted for ascertaining whether such corpor- 
ations transgress our laws. Our own trust companies are subjected to official examination at 
least once in every year. The Superintendent of Banks possesses and exercises the power a so 
to examine the agency of every foreign bank in this State “for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it has violated any law of the State, and as to such other matters as the Superintend- 
ent may prescribe.” It is difficult to conceive any good reason why outside trust companies 
should be exempted from requirements imposed upon our own and upon all other like classes 
of institutions. Moreover, it is desirable that there be somewhere an authoritative list of 
foreign trust companies maintaining offices and doing business within the State, and that tLe 
obligation be devolved upon some official to see to it that our laws are not violated by such 
companies. To that end there should be a statutory requirement that no foreign trust com- 
pany shall transact any business in New York without having first obtained from the Super 
intendent of Banks a license therefor, and that the Superintendent examine such companies: 
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at least annually, the cost of such examinations to be a charge against the company or com- 
panies so examined. 


THE SAVINGS BANKS. 


In my judgment the two exigent problemsin the Savings bank situation are how to regu- 
late investments by the banks so that, without surrender of a single existing element of 
safety, there may not be a continuing decrease in the rate of income which the banks derive 
from that source, and how to confine these institutions yet more distinctively than is now 
the case to the service and benefit of the wage earner, the widow and orphan, and those who 
are untrained in business, or the sum of whose savings is too small for independent invest- 
ment. The one requisite which must always be supreme is that there be preserved certainty 
that every dollar deposited in a Savings bank be recoverable in full, and, in ordinary con- 
ditions, at the pleasure of the depositor. Restrictions as to the securities which these insti- 
tutions may purchase must never be relaxed to the degree that there could arise the 
remotest likelihood of losses by depreciation, default or repudiation which would jeopardize 
the principal of a deposit. New York’s system of Savings banks is the best in the world, and 
it should be our pride and care to so maintain it. But with deposits increasing at the rate 
of sixty or seventy million dollars a year, if the field for investment were held unchanged, 
there would follow of necessity an appreciation in the price of such securities until in time 
it became prohibitive. At present, however, it is the opinion of those best qualified to judge 
that relief is required only to the extent of legalizing for investment a slightly larger per- 
centage on the value of premises to be mortgaged and also the bonds of a few additional 
railroads of a standard character, and I commend for passage the bill so providing which is 
now pending in the Legislature. It is conservative, has had the careful consideration of the 
Savings Banks Association and its counsel, and is approved as safe by that body. Beyond 
this step, however, I do not deem it wise at present to extend the scope of investments which 
Savings banks may make. 

An abuse of the Savings bank system is the advantage taken of it by investors whcreby 
they put upon these institutions not alone the burden of caring for their large deposits, but 
the embarrassment and injustice of causing them to be more or less regarded as depostaries 
for these classes and as agents to aid them to escape taxation. The Savings banks were not 
designed to serve people of means, and when they so act they prejudice the interests of 
those who have the right to claim and to enjoy their beneficent care. The mere popular convic- 
tion that they are thus perverted from their legitimate functions tends also to discredit and 
so injure the system. I have directed special effort for several years past to remove occasion 
for this criticism wherever a state of facts has been disclosed which could justify it, and in 
many instances I have found not only ready but zealous co-operation on the part of the offi- 
cers of the Savings banks. There is, however, reason to apprehend that in some quarters the 
ambition to take rank as iarge banks, or the disposition to oblige, leads some managers to ac- 
cept and continue accounts which ought to be refused. The trust companies afford a natural, 
safe and proper field for such depositors, with the opportunity to realize nearly or quite as 
large returns as are to be had from the Savings banks, and I am convinced that it is time to 
adopt stringent measures for excluding large funds of an investment character from the lat- 
ter class of institutions, or at least for limiting the conditions under which they can be de- 
posited, in order that it may not be the fact that many men carry for themselves, or in the 
names of various members of their families, a number of accounts, all of them to the legal 
limit, in each of many banks. A regulation which it would seem would be effectual to this 
end was suggested in my report of two years ago, and is herewith renewed: “ Fix the limit 
which any one person may have on deposit in a single bank, or the aggregate he may carry in 
two or twenty or all of them, and then require that any one offering at any bank a deposit 
exceeding some sum to be specified in the law shall subscribe an oath that the deposit so 
offered will not make his aggregate of deposits in all banks more than this limit. Prescribe 
that false swearing in such cases shall constitue perjury.” 

The enactment of some such restriction seems to me important, if not imperative, if the 
Savings banks are to be preserved to their full possible usefulness and to the enjoyment of 
popular support and approval. The average amount to the credit of each account in these 
institutions increased $9.39 during the year, and a similar increase has occurred annually 
since 1894. The entire increase since that date has been $75.95. I am disposed to believe that 
a considerable part thereof is due to the larger accumulations which full employment and 
prosperity have enabled artisans and clerks to lodge with the Savings banks, and examina- 
tion of the books and conferences with the officers of a number of banks confirm that view. 
It does not, however, explain all of the increase in the average, and the part not so covered 
deserves no consideration or exemption from exclusion by the Legislature or by the manage- 
ment of the banks themselves. I trust, therefore, that a bill embodying the suggestion here 
submitted may be presented and become law. 
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FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES. 


European capital and organization have hitherto practically monopolized control of in- 
ternational banking facilities in the Orient and also in South America, to the prejudice of all 
effort to extend and develop American commerce and industrial enterprises in those quar- 
ters. There has long been an importunate desire on the part of American manufacturers, 
export and import houses engaged in the Asiatic and South American trade, and companies 
and individuals holding valuable concessions in other American countries and in China, for 
the establishment there of American banks of exchange, and if this country is to realize its 
hopes for a great expansion of its commerce in these directions this want must now be sup- 
plied. One of the trust companies in New York city has already amended its charter in order 
to acquire the right to establish and maintain branches at Manila, Hongkong and Shanghai, 
and recently a corporation amply capitalized, and vested with a wide scope of powers, was 
organized under the laws of the State of Connecticut to conduct banking operations, and 
perhaps also to exploit quite other interests, in any partof the world. It will not be gainsaid 
that if there is here an inviting field for such undertakings every proper facility for its occu- 
pation by New York capital should be afforded by New York laws. So far as I am informed 
all competent testimony is to the effect that banking operations in China particularly have 
been remarkably profitable, and unquestionably our business and national interests alike 
require that American banking institutions be situate there to afford convenient channels 
for exchange, to act as fiscal agents in a multiplicity of matters, and to finance many enter- 
prises. Respectfully submitted, 


FREDERICK D. KILBURN, Superintendent of Banks. 
FEBRUARY 25, 1902. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





THe ABC of BANKS AND BANKING. By GEeorRGE M. CorFrin. New York: 8S. A. Nelson. 
Price $1.25. 

Mr. Coffin was for some years Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, and is now 
Vice-President of the Phenix National Bank of New York city. In this volume he 
has condensed very much interesting information about banks and their manage- 
ment and operations. The matter relating to the practical details of banking will 
be found especially helpful to the younger bankers, and the book may be read with 
profit by anyone connected with or interested in banking. 





Poor’s MANUAL OF THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1901. New York: H. V. & 
H. W. Poor. 


To make any reference to this work as a compendium of railway information— 
statistical and otherwise—would superfluous ; but it ought to be commended to 
bankers especially for its value in fixing the worth of railway bonds and stocks. 
The banker who loans money on this class of collaterals, or who buys them as in- 
vestments, needs to know more than their current quotationson the exchanges. He 
should know the actual condition of the properties the securities represent. This 
knowledge may be obtained from Poor’s Manual. 





CURRENCY AND BANKING IN THE PROVINCE CF THE MASSACHUSETTS-BAY. By ANDREW 
McFaRLAnD Davis. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This work is in two parts, Part I dealing with Currency, and Part IT with Bank- 
ing, and treats exhaustively of the various New England currency issues and bank- 
ing schemes prior to the Revolution. From it many instructive lessons may be de- 
rived, and much valuable information obtained in relation to currency and banking 
matters during this epoch. The author has expended a large amount of careful 
labor in bringing together the material comprised in the two volumes, and has con- 
ferred a substantial benefit on.all who wish to investigate the early financial history 
of the country. oo ' 








MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS. 





Under date of January 13 the Board of Commissioners of Savings Banks of Massachusetts 
presented the twenty-sixth annual report of the commission, to the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

On October 31 last there were 186 Savings banks in operation with emate of $596,094,818 ; 
thirty-six trust companies with assets of $189,769,619. There were also three Savings banks in 
the hands of the courts, and one trust company in the hands of a Receiver. 

In the past year the total amount of dividends declared was $19,313,792, an increase of $646,- 
465 over the amount declared in the previous fiscal year; the average rate for the year was 
3.75 per cent., compared with 3.81 the previous year. 

The following shows the decrease in the rate of dividend in the last five years: 


1896 1901, 
Banks paying less than four per cent. per ANNUM,............cceeeeeees 10 98 
Banks paying four per cent. per annum.......... eesovesede oaseeceee ose 88 
Banks paying over four per cent. POETANNUM...........cscccecvecesceces 19 0 


The number of open accounts on October 31 was 1,593,640, an increase of 58,631 over the 
previous year; the average amount to the credit of each account was $351.84, a decrease of 
twenty-one cents compared with the average on October 31, 1900. The amount deposited during 
the past year was $96,531,498 and the withdrawals $95,535,702. Compared with the previous 
year the figures show an increase of $3,431,874 in the amount deposited and an increase of $6,- 
011,102 in the amount withdrawn. Although there was a slight increase in expenses, the ratio 
remains at less than one-fourth of one per cent. of the deposits. 


AGGREGATE STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


Showing Increase or Decrease, as compared with the Year ending October 31, 1900 
(cents omitted), 


























ASSETS. 

| > 3 > 
| | ges 
| of ist. Increase. | Decrease. | § E g 
| 23S 
| As> 
ELIE LETT EE Fl 11.65 
Loans on public funds,...........ceececeeeeeeeees| 1,483,184 EE © ttemnenens 24 
Si dstts dd pemieccnedudeareeedesenesesedes | * BDF ccccccnses $1,318,456 3.28 
ND EE GO ictecckereccccsseccesoccescones LgRONEED «| ccccccccee 190,998 .20 
EE Gin nccccnddceccoscececedcoeccesecsecs| GREE PEED Of ceccacccss 14.40 
Loans on railroad DONGS............cecccccccceces | SD fo ocececcese 464,350 10 
Loans On railroad StOCKS.........ccccccccccccceces Me: © cénensnans 379,790 12 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts notes......... 75,000 See 1 ecéedtetan OL 
Boston Terminal Company bonds................ | GARD | cccccecces 232,990 1.89 
Real estate (for banking purposes).............. | 4,481,810 Dt’ | shéoocacuh 15 
Real estate by foreclosure...........cccsccccccess 3,681,181 SEE accdeceees .62 
i Os nn cddugcengiseecestesesenews | 245,655,167 - i ae 41.21 
Loans on personal! security.............cceeeceeees | 118,443,091 Gee «| ccccesnecs 19.87 
Loans to counties, cities and towns (notes)..... | a | écessseess 872,993 2.23 
Loans on depositors’ DOOKS.............eeeeeeeees GD | aéscuccede 633 01 

Sundry stocks, bonds and notes taken to secure 
indebtedness ............ gpedsecceeeesoesneseeess | 221,453 1,996 ie 04 

Mrincodeeettsesson-soatesgenervnss | yo ) 
Di itccsedaeudsbovess seausseonnneas . 
Lobeceseonensoeensebceecens 76,152 , T11,508 | sseeeeeees AT 
teenth dead ad pinteimemuianiini mdi 275,252 iJ 
dedevedeuctows $16,426,564 
not on interest........... 565,553 

eeeteeeeaeeeeee 1,492°188 
18,484,306 | ...... oeee 410,928 3.12 
en icin ati cams nile icles .. | $506,094,818 sibbabitn UT teseeaeecs Wewenn 

















* Consisting of interest and suspense accounts, taxes and insurance paid, real estate 


expenses, etc, 
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LIABILITIES. 
Amount Oct. 31, 1901. Increase. 
705,752 


Deposits........+. nee 302,066 
Guaranty fund 1,188,362 
Undivided earnings 296,137 
Due on incomplete mortgage loans................. 13, 59,200 
Sundry liabilities 11,812 


$596,094,818 

As the charters of many National banks are soon to expire, the commissioners suggest 
the inquiry whether the present would not be an opportune time to consider if it is desirable 
to have asystem of State banks in the Commonwealth. It is pointed out that many of the 
trust companies recently incorporated are misnamed as they are in fact simply State banks. 

The thirty-six trust companies of the State transacting business on October 31 held de. 
posits in their banking departments of $142,629,778, with other liabilities amounting to $31,- 
575,546, and total assets of $174,205,325. Of the thirty-six trust companies fifteen have estab- 
lished trust departments, the liabilities in which were $15,564,294. 








Comptrollers and Deputy Comptrollers of the Currency, Dates of Appointment 
and Resignation, and States from Whence Appointed. 





Date of Date of 
NAME. appointment. | resignation. State. 








COMPTROLLERS OF THE CURRENCY. 
Hugh ——- 


iCcillal 
Hiland . ' 1 
John J. f . 8 
Henry y . 884 - 1, 1886 

William 20, 1886 pr. South Carolina. 
Edward 8. y Michigan. 

A. Barton Hepburn 7 Apr. New York. 
James H. Eckels ’ 1893 . 81, 1897 | Illinois. 
Charles G. Dawes. : , . wri 

William Barret Ridgely . ™ 


DEPUTY COMPTROLLERS OF THE 
CURRENCY. 


863 . Indiana. 
865 New York. 
72 





Ohio. 
Minnesota. 














pt SO DH HIS Ori COD 


— 


Samuel T. Howard g. New York. 
Hiland R. Hulburd Ohio. 
Minnesota. 


John y K 
New York. 


Virginia. 
Indiana. 

. Kentucky. 
George M. Coffin r. Aug. South Carolina. 


Lawrence O. Murray.........- peeves Sept. June 27, 1899 | New York. 
Thomas P. Kane June 29; 1899 | District of Columbia. 


“3D er COd9-— 








onload 
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NotTe.—The compensation of the Comptroller of the Currency is $5,000 per annum, and of 
the Deputy Comptroller $2,800 





Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Georgia.—The Bank of Warrenton made an assignment February 15 to James A. Anderson. 

Illinois.—J. A. Hamann. a private banker doing business at Warren, is reported as hav- 
ing disappeared. The Citizens’ Bank, which he owned, is closed. 

—The Bank of Elkhart closed March 3, and the Cashier, Frank W. Cottle, is reported to be 
short $32,000. Deposit liabilities are placed at about $80,000 

Ohio—CLEVELAND.—Appraisers of the assets of the Euclid Avenue Trust and Savings 
Co, filed a report on February 17 placing the total value at $1,505,894. Liabilities (mostly de- 
posits) are $1,414,368. 

—On February 25 the Comtproller of the Currency placed James W. De Lay in charge of 
the First National Bank of Belmont, Ohio. Liabilities are $363,596, of which $251,596 are 
individual deposits. 

Michigan—DeEtTrRoIT.—On February 10 the City Savings Bank passed into the hands of 
the State Bank Commissioner. Frank C. Andrews, the Vice-President, is charged with having 
fraudulently secured from the bank a sum in excess of $1,000,000. His overdrafts are placed 
at over $900,000, and in addition he is said to have procured the certification of his checks for 
$662,000. Liabilities of the bank to depositors are $3,369,317. There is an additional contin- 
gent liability of $662,000 on the Andrews certified checks. Total resources are $3,597,816, in- 
cluding overdrafts of Andrews amounting to $911,000. The capital is $150,000, and the surplus 
and profits $74,668. 

Texas.—W. H. Westfall’s private bank at Burnet was reported closed on February 25, 
with deposit liabilities amounting to about $100,000 











BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 3 


troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITyY. 


—The International Banking Company of New York city, capital $100,000, was incor 
porated at Albany February 28, and authorized to do a banking and discount business in this 
State. Its directors are Thos. H. Hubbard, Valentine P. Snyder, James H. Hyde, Edward F, 
Cragin and Jno. J, McCook, all of whom are directors of the International Banking Corpor- 
ation, recently incorporated in Connecticut. The New York company was formed so that 
the business carried on in this State may be in accordance with New York laws. 

—On February 24 a prospectus of the New York and London Trust Company was issued, 
This company is organized under a special charter of the New York Legislature, with an 
authorized capita] of $500,000. It is the intention to sell the stock at $120 a share, which will 
provide a surplus of $100,000. Ultimately it is the intention to increase the capital and sur- 
plus to $5,000,000. Under the terms of its charter and the general] trust company laws the 
company is empowered to perform many important functions, and is also authorized to 
establish branch offices and agencies at such places as the directors may deem necessary. The 
company’s temporary office is at 64 Cedar street. 

—At the meeting of New York Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, to be 
held at 72 Fifth avenue on the evening of March 27, the following subject will be debated : 

* Resolved, That the modern economic conditions require a central bank.” 

The affirmative of this proposition will be taken by the New York Chapter and the nega- 
tive by Alexander Hamilton Chapter. Three prominent bank presidentsare to act as judges. 

At the following meeting on April 10, Hon. Charles N. Fowler, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, will speak on *“* The New Financial Bill.” 

—Robert M. Pettit and Wm. Heydt are new members of the firm of Winslow, Lanier & Co. 

—On February 13 Revenue Agent: F. G. Thompson received instructions from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in Washington that all certificates of stock deposited or 
hypothecated with banks or trust companies as securitity for loans or for the future pay- 
ment of money must be stamped at the rate of two cents per hundred dollars of par value of 
the stock. Any stocks substituted for those first given as security must also be stamped. 

—Wnm. B. Potts has been admitted as a member of the firm of J. W. Davis & Co. 

—More than $600,000 has now been subscribed to the capitalization of the Consolidated 
National Bank being organized by President Mortimer H. Wagar of the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange. A lease has been arranged of portions of two floors at 57 Broadway. It is 
expected to have the bank in operation within three months. 

—The new Trust Company of the Republic will have $1,000,000 capita! and $500,000 surplus. 
D. Leroy Dresser will be President, and Alex. Greig, Vice-President. Among the directors 
are Perry Belmont, Stuyvesant Fish, James McMahon, Daniel G. Wing, Ex-Comptroller 
Eckels, and many other well-known bankers and capitalists. 

—It is estimated that the new ten-story building now being erected for the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, at West Broadway and Chambers street, will cost $500,000. It will be one of the 
fine buildings of that district of the city. 

—For the use of its City Hall branch the Williamsburgh Trust Co. has acquired the prop- 
erty at 391 and 393 Fulton street, Brooklyn, comprising two large buildings, which will be 
completely remodelled for banking purposes. 

—The National City Bank, of Manhattan, and the Brooklyn Trust Co., of Brooklyn 
Borough, have been designated as the principal clearing depositories of the city. 

—A. M. Townsend, agent for the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation at New 
York, has been appointed joint Manager in London for that bank, and has been succeeded 
here by J. P. Wade-Gardner, Manager of the bank’s Shanghai branch. 

—A new two-story building, to be erected by the Washington Life Insurance Co., at 139 
Broadway, will be occupied entirely by the Liberty National Bank under a lease for forty 
years. 
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—After fifty years’ service in the National Citizens’ Bank, during which time he was pro- 
moted through the various positions to the office of President, David C. Tiebout has been 
retired by the board of directors, at the age of seventy-seven years. 

—The International Banking Corporation now occupies temporary offices at 71 Broadway. 
The company will remove to the building 1,3 and 5 Wall street as soon as the banking room 
is fitted up. 

The officers of the company are: Valentine P. Snyder, Acting President; Edward Ff. 
Cragin, Vice-President; John Hubbard, Treasurer; James H. Rogers, Secretary, pro tem.; 
J. B. Lee, General Manager; W. H. Macintyre, Assistant Manager. The capital is $3,000,000 
and the surplus $3,000,000. 

—Mutual Life Insurance Company interests are reported to be organizing the Mutual 
Alliance Trust Company, to be located near Broadway and Canal street. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Portland, Me.—About forty bank officials and employees were present at the annual 
meeting and banquet of the Portland Bankers’ Association, at Riverton Park Casino Febru- 
ary 8. After the banquet the business meeting was held and these officers chosen: Presi- 
dent, Thomas H. Eaton, Cashier Chapman National Bank; vice-president, Geo. W. Leighton, 
of the National Traders’ Bank ; secretary, Carl D. Moody; treasurer, F. A. Weber. 

A pleasant musical entertainment followed the business meeting. 

Boston.—A bili providing for the physical separation of Savings banks and National 
banks recently passed the lower House of the Legislature by a practically unanimous vote. 

—Hearings were recently given before the Committee on Banks and Banking of the Leg- 
islature upon the recommendation of the Savings Bank Commissioners for the enactment of 
a general banking law, one of the effects of which would be “* to prevent the continued appli- 
cation for the incorporation of trust companies in the smaller cities and towns,” and for 
legislation affecting foreign banking corporations doing a general banking business in this 
State. This suggestion is based upon an opinion addressed by Attorney-General Knowlton 
to the Commissioner of Corporations, in the course of which he said: ‘* Whether a law should 
be permitted to continue upon our statute books which is inoperative so far asit relates to 
domestic corporations, but which may be taken advantage of by foreign corporations, is a 
question for the determination of the Legislature.” 

—A pamphlet has been issued by the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company containing 
suggestions relating to transfers of stock. These rules are designed to make such transfers. 
conform to legal] requirements, and to facilitate the orderly transaction of business. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

Paterson, N. J.—On February 8 this city was visited by a fire which destroyed a large 
part of the business district of the city, including several bank buildings. The large manu- 
facturing establishments, which are the city’s main reliance, were unharmed. Rebuilding 
of the burned section is proceeding rapidly, and though outside help was freely tendered it 
was declined. Whatever loss the banks may have sustained on their buildings beyond the 
amount of insurance carried, will be readily met, as their condition is especially strong, and 
in a short time it is expected that they will all be better housed than ever. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The seventh annual meeting of Group VIII Pennsylvania Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburg, Pa., February 20, 1902. Ninety-four mem- 
bers were present, thirty-eight city and fifty-six country banks being represented. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year: Chairman, W. W. Ram- 
sey, Cashier German National Bank, Pittsburg; vice-chairman, C. C. Johnston, Citizens Trust 
Co., Cannonsburg; secretary, RK. J. Stoney, Jr., banker, Pittsburg; treasurer, C. M. Hughes,. 
Beaver National Bank, Beaver. Executive committee, A. C. Robinson, Pittsburg; P. J.. 
Pierce, Wilkinsburg; C. C. Law, Pittsburg; S. F. Jones, Belle Vernon, and W. J. Cassidy, 
Oakdale. 

Following the meeting an informal reception was held after which the members sat down 
to a banquet in the ball-room of the hotel; many ladies were present as guests of the associa- 
tion. The toastmaster of the occasion, Mr. W. R. Thompson, was introduced by C. L. Snow- 
don, the'retiring chairman. The first speaker was Willis F. McCook, Esq., who spoke on “ No: 
Usury.” This was followed by an able address by Hon. Josiah Cohen, judge of the Orphan’s. 
Court, Allegheny county. The last speaker on the programme was Jobn Jarrett, who made 
an address on ** Labor and the Pay-Roll.” 

The meeting was the largest and most successful in every way of any yet held. 

—The City Trust Co. has added to its realty holdings in Sixth avenue by the purchase 
from William E. and F. G. Stieren of the lot adjoining its property at the southeast corner of 
Sixth avenue and Smithfield street. The lot has a frontage of twenty feet on Sixth avenue 
and a depth of sixty feet. The lot is improved with a four-story brick building, which will 
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be torn down by the trust company, to begin the erection of a new bank and office building. 
The new building will front on Smithfield street and will be one of the finest buildings of its 
kind in the city. 

—It is reported that the Colonial Trust Co. has absorbed the Freehold Bank, and that it 
will also organize a number of institutions throughout the State to be affiliated with the 
company’s Office in this city. 

Baltimore.—Work is progressing favorably on the addition to the Citizens’ National 
Bank building, and the bank will occupy: the new room early in the coming fal]. The room 
is to be finished in marble and bronze, and when completed will be one of the handsomest 
banking rooms in the city. 

—A special meeting of the shareholders of the First National Bank will be held on March 
31, to vote on a proposition to increase the capital stock from $555,000 to $t,000,000. 

A Branch Banking Enterprise.-—It is said that the Interstate Trust Company, recently 
incorporated at Trenton, N. J., will acquire a number of banks throughout the country with 
the view to inaugurating a system of branch banking. The capital is only $100,000, but there 
is to be a paid-in surplus of $2,300,000. 

Philadelphia.—At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange, March 3, 
W. H. Lee was elected President to succeed Beauveau Borie, who declined re-election. The 
other officers were all re-elected. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Security Trust Company is being organized here with $200,000 capital 
and $200,000 paid-in surplus. Representatives of practically all the banks are among the in- 
corporato1s. 

Reading, Pa.—On February 8 the Citizens’ Bank was consolidated with the Second Na- 
tional Bank. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

New Orleans, La.—An institution which will probably be called the Southern Trust 
Company is reported in process of organization here with a capital of $1,000,000, and the same 
amount of surplus. Prominent connections are to be established with banks in New York, 
Chicago and other leading centres. 

New West Va. Bank.—The Putnam County Bank at Hurricane, West Va., opened for 
business February 20. Its subscribed capita] is $25,000, of which $10,000 is paid in. 

A Progressive Bank,—The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, of Bells, Texas, opened for 
business in the latter part of September, 1901,and has prospered from the start. It isexpected 
that the bank will take possession of its new building some time this month. The building is 
a very neat and substantial structure, and is equipped with a safe of the latest pattern, safe- 
deposit boxes and other things necessary to insure the safe and convenient dispatch of business, 

S. D. Simpson, Cashier of the bank, is anenergetic and capable young banker, and is justly 
proud of the favorable progress of his institution. 


WESTERN STATHES. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The State bankers’ associations of Kansas and Missouri will hold a 
joint convention in this city on May 13 and 14, and will have for their guests the bankers’ as- 
sociations of Oklahoma, Colorado and Indian Territory. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are branch banking and asset currency, and several prominent speakers will participate in 
the discussion. An interesting meeting and a large attendance are assured. 

Chicago.—To meet the demand of those who wish to open small savings accounts the 

Merchants Loan and Trust Company has opened a savings department, receiving deposits of 
one dollar and upward and paying three per cent, annual interest. It is said that the savings 
deposits in this city have increased from $22,000,000 in 1893 to $79,000,000 at the present time. 
' —The safe-deposit vaults of the Chicago National Bank were recently opened, and they 
prove to be in keeping with the taste and solidity which characterize the building through- 
out, These vaults and boxes not only approach the absolute so far as safety is concerned, 
but are handsome in appearance, and embrace many new devices. Adjoining the safe-deposit 
boxes are a number of coupon-rooms, thoroughly equipped for convenience and safety. 

—The salary of John J. Mitchell, President of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, wasin- 
creased at a recent meeting of the board of directors to $40,000 a year. This is believed to be 
the second highest salary paid to a bank officerin this country. Mr. Mitchell began his career 
as a banker in 1873 as assistant teller, at $35a month, in the bank of which he is now at the head, 

—The Corn Exchange National Bank and the Merchants’ National Bank are in process of 
consolidation, according to a programme agreed on at meetings of the directors of both insti- 
tutions. The merger will be completed as soon as stockholders’ meetings can be held. The 
present name, management and situation of the Corn Exchange National Bank will remain 
unchanged, but the capital stock will be increased to $3,000,000 by issuing $1,000,000 additional 
stock. 
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—Deposits of the National banks on February 25 were $284,214,534, a gain of over $23,000,000 
since December 10, 1901. 

—A permit was recently issued for the construction of the great bank and office building 
to be erected by the First National Bank, at a cost of $3,000,000. 

—The Western State Bank will increase its capital from $300,000 to $500,000, the new stock 
to be offered to present holders at 110. . 

Sioux City, lowa.—The Twentieth Century edition of the Sioux City “Tribune,” re- 
cently issued, reports that the deposits of the National banks of this city have increased from 
$1,186,296 in December, 1896, to $7,536,000 in December, 1901. The clearings rose from $24,994,- 
935 in 1896 to $38,406,587 in 1901. There are at present six National and two Savings banks do- 
ing business in the city. 

Plenty of Money in Nebraska —Deposited in the State and National] banks of Nebraska 
is $87,072,436, an average of $79.16 for each man, woman and child in the State. These are the 
figures recently made public by Secretary Royse of the State Banking Board. In the 439 State 
banks 95,052 depositors have $31,315,633. In the National banks is $55,756,808. There is an in- 
crease in deposits over one year ago, notwithstanding the drought and corn crop failure, of 
nearly $12,000,000. 

Secretary Royse says that Nebraska never had so much money before in her banks and 
that at least twenty-five per cent. of the loans and discounts represents money loaned in the 
East. Farm loans have dropped to five per cent. and low interest rates have caused great in- 
dustrial activity and have led to large increases in land values. 

St. Louis.—Three St. Louis banks will pay interest on daily deposits hereafter. 

The Franklin Bank and the German Savings Institution will pay two per cent. The State 
National Bank will pay interest on daily balances on certain kinds of accounts to be deter- 
mined by the officers of the bank. 

The trust companies are responsible for these announcements. Depositors have been 
attracted to the trust companies by two to four per cent. interest paid on current accounts. 
The President of a St. Louis bank states that the deposits of the St. Louis trust companies 
have increased 150 per cent. in a certain period, while the bank deposits have increased only 
ten per cent. 

President G. W. Garrels, of the Franklin Bank, is quoted as follows: 


** The trust companies have invaded the banking field and are doing a large quantity of 
business that was formerly done by the banks. We wish to secure deposits now going to 
trust companies, and so we come out openly and offer to pay interest on daily deposits, the 
same asthey do. The trust companies have invaded the banking field under a decision of the 
Supreme Court, which “are that if a trust company pays interest on deposits it may enter 
the banking business. e combined capital of the trust companies in St. Louis is now 
louble the combined capital of the St. Louis banks,” 


Milwaukee, Wis.—On April 1 the capital of the First National Bank will be increased 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, the suplus and profits aggregating $750,000 additional. H.G. Goll 
was recently elected an Assistant Cashier of this bank. 

Iowa Bankers’ Association.—The next annual convention of the Iowa Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Des Moines, May 21 and 22. 

A fund of $5,000 has been raised by the members of the association for the family of an 
officer who lost his life in attempting to arrest two bank robbers. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—On February 18 the deposits of the Century National Bank, amounting 
to nearly half a million dollars, were taken to the Colonial National Bank, and the Century 
Bank will go into liquidation. CashierT, W. Latham, of the Century Bank, will be found at 
the Colonial to assist in turning the deposits over to the latter institution. The Colonial Na- 
tional thus gets the good will of the Century National. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The Fidelity Trust Company reports several changes in its officers. 
Owing to ill health, Col. C. W. Griggs resigned the office of President and was succeeded by 
J.C. Ainsworth, President of the Ainsworth National Bank, of Portland, Ore. Col. Griggs 
retains his interest in the bank. 

P. C. Kauffman, who has been Cashier of the Fidelity Trust Company since January, 1892, 
was promoted to the office of Vice-President, succeeding Leonard Howarth, who retires to 
give closer personal attention to other business interests, Mr. Kauffman’s promotion is con- 
sidered as a just recognition of his ability. Heis widely known through his addresses at 
bankers’ conventions, and is now representing his State as a member of the executive council 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 

Arthur G. Prichard succeeds Mr. Kauffman as Cashier, and Forbes P. Haskell, Jr., is 
promoted from th: position of teller to be Assistant Cashier, 

The statement of condition of the Fidelity Trust Company February 8 showed: Capital, 
$300,000; undivided profits, $41,405; deposits, $852,952; total resources, $1,194,358. 


CANADA. 
Montreal.—The paid-up capital of the Banque d’Hochelaga will be increased from $1,500,- 
000 to $2,000,000, the full amount authorized. Present shareholders will be even an oppor- 
tunit 7 iY _ the additional shares at 125, the premium being added to the rest, which is 
now y 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


6106—First National Bank, Salisbury (P. O., Elk Lick), Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6107— First National Bank, Memphis, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6108—First National Bank, Weatherley, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6109—First National Bank, Swissvale, Pennsylvania, Capital, $50,000. 

6110— First National Bank, Marianna, Florida. Capital, $50,000. 
6111—Hennessey National Bank, Hennessey, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 
6112—First National Bank, E] Campo, Texas. Capital, $30,000. 

6113—First National Bank, Leger, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6114—First National Bank, Point Marion, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6115—Citizens’ National Bank, Cisco, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6116—First National Bank, Waverly, Dllinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6117—Tower City National Bank, Tower City, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000, 
6118—First National Bank, Litchfield, Minnesota. Capital, $50,000. 

6119—First National Bank, Carey, Ohio. Capital, $50,000. 

6120—First National Bank, Hillsboro, Kansas. Capital], $25,000. 

6121— American National Bank, Vicksburg, Mississippi. Capital, $100,000. 

6122 -Citizens’ National Bank, Washington, Iowa. Capital, $50,000, 
6123—Tazewell National Bank, Tazewell, Virginia. Capital, $60,000. 

6124—First National Bank, Waubay, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6125—First National Bank, Collinsville, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 
6126—Fauquier National Bank, Warrenton, Virginia. Capital, $50,000. 
6127—National Kittanning Bank, Kittanning, Pennsylvania. Capital, $200,000. 
6128—Citizens’ National Bank, Albert Lea, Minnesota. Capital, $50,000. 
6129—Traders’ National Bank, Mount Sterling, Kentucky. Capital, $50,000. 
6130—First National Bank, Hugo, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 

6131— Union National Bank, Minersville, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6132— First National Bank, Orange City, lowa: Capital, $25,000. 

6133—First National Bank, Ivesdale, Lllinois. Capital, $25,000, 

6134 -—First National Bank, Jasper, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6135—Bolivar National Bank, Bolivar, Pennsylvania. Capital, $30,000. 
6136—First National Bank, Benton, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6187—Grand Valley National Bank, Grand Junction, Colorado. Capita', $50,000, 
61388—First National Bank, Collinsville, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
6139—Merchants and Planters’ National Bank, Mount Pleasant, Texas. Capital, $30,000. 
6140—First National Bank, Mesquite, Texas. Capital, $30,000. 

6141—First National Bank, Zelienople, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6142—Chandler National Bank, Chandler, Oklahoma. Capita), $25,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 

The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 
First National Bank, Henderson, Texas; by Tom Arnold, et al. 
First National Bank, Perham, Minnesota; by W. W. Allen, et al. 
First National Bank, Hanley Falls, Minnesota; by G. 8. Gilbertson, et a’. 
First National Bank, Cass Lake, Minnesota; by G. D. La Bar, et al. 
Caribou National Bank, Caribou, Maine; by Geo. W. Irving, et al. 
First National Bank, Arapahoe, Oklahoma; by J. W. McNeal, et al. 
First National Bank, Livingston, Texas; by E. S. Woodfin, et al. 
American National Bank, Ebensburg, Pennsylvania; by Robert Scanlan, et al. 
Gatesville National Bank, Gatesville, Texas; by J. E. Walker, et al. 
First National Bank, Keyser, West Virginia; by James T. Carskadon, et al. 
Carnegie National Bank, Carnegie, Pennsylvania; by R. P. Burgan, et al. 
Sheffield National Bank, Sheffield, Pennsylvania; by A. J. Hazeltine, et al. 
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Merchants’ National Bank, South Bend, Indiana; by K. C. De Rhodes, et al. 
St. Charles National Bank, St. Charles, Illinois; by C. J. Schmidt, et al. 
First National Bank, Carthage, Texas; by J. W. Cooke, et al. 

First National Bank, Elmwood Place, Ohio; by A. J. Solomon, et al. 
First National Bank, Sidney, Nebraska; by Charles Callahan, et al. 
First National Bank, Hills, Minnesota; by J. R. Wright, et al. 

First National Bank, Lubbock, Texas; by I. L. Hunt, et al. 

Glyndon National Bank, Glyndon, Maryland; by T. Rowe Price, et al. 
American National Bank, South McAlester, Indian Territory; by P. 8. Newcombe, et al. 
Berwick National Bank, Berwick, Pennsylvania; by Chas. C. Evans, et al. 

First National Bank, Everett, Pennsylvania; by John G. Cobler, ez al. 

National Bank of Chesapeake City, Chesapeake City, Maryland: by John Banks, et al. 
First National Bank, Long Prairie, Minnesota; by Albert Rhoda. et al. 

Tremont National Bank, Tremont, Pennsylvania; by W. C. Hack, et al. 

First National Bank, Rockport, Indiana; by Wm. I. Rudd, et al. 

Yorkville National Bank, Yorkville, Illinois; by Bobert N. Newton, et al. 

First National Bank, Two Harbors, Minnesota; by A. D. Davidson, et al. 

Merchants and Farmers’ National Bank, Carthage, Texas; by E. S. Woodfin, et al. 

First National Bank, Farmington, New Mexico; by A. M. Amsden, et al. 

First National Bank, Clintonville, Wisconsin: by Leander Choate, et al. 

City National Bank, Fulton, Kentucky; by C. E. Rice, et al. 

First National Bank, Weleetka, Indian Territory ; by Geo. Clarkson, et al. 

City National Bank, Evansville, Indiana; by F. J. Reitz, et al. 

North Tonawanda National Bank, North Tonawanda, New York; by Fred. Robertson, e: al. 
First National Bank, McLeausboro, Illinois; by James R. Campbell, et al. 

Johnson County National Bank, Cleburne, Texas; by Cato Sells, et al. 

Olean National Bank, Olean, New York; by Clare Willard, et al. 

Vanport National Bank, Vanport, Pennsylvania; by James M. Buchanan, et al. 
Valparaiso National Bank, Vaiparaiso, Indiana; by Wm. Johnston, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Tecumseh, Nebraska; by John R. Pierson, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Livingston, Texas; by S. M. Peters, et al. 

First National Bank, Churchs Ferry, North Dakota; by A. O. Whipple, et al. 

First National Bank, Burton, Ohio; by John S. Ford, et al. 

First National Bank, Crowder City, Indian Territory: by John Findley, et al. 

First National Bank, Pawpaw, Illinois; by Jno. F. Edwards, et al. 

Old National Bink, Martinsburg, West Virginia; by Wm. T. Stewart, et al. 

Exchange National Bank, Tucumcari, New Mexico; by J. A. Hughes, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Winnsboro, Texas; by Thomas F, Shelton, et al. 

First National Bank, Lyons, Nebraska: by Jno. A. Wachter, et al. 

First National Bank, Sylvester, Georgia; by T. J. Pinson, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 
Citizens’ Bank, Baker City, Oregon; into Citizens’ National Bank. 
White Rock State Bank; White Rock, South Dakota; into First National Bank. 
First State Bank, Fort Hankinson, North Dakota: into First National Bank. 
Rolette County Bank, Rolla, North Dakota; into First National Bank. 
People’s Bank, De Soto, Missouri; into First National Bank. 
Exchange Bank, Roanoke, Alabama; into First National Bank. 
Parksley Bank, Parksley, Virginia; into Parksley National Bank. 


State Bank, Campbell, Minnesota; into First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 
ARKANSAS. CALIFORNIA. 
AtMA—Bank of Alma; capital, $25,000; Pres.. ALVARADO—Bank of Alvarado. 
Jacob Yoes; Cas., L. V. Black. LONG BeEacu—Long Beach Savings Bank; 
CRAWFORDSVILLE—Bank of Crittenden Co. capital, $25,000; Pres., Isaias W. Hellman; 


} p Cas., P. E. Hatch; Asst. Cas., J.W. Tucker. 
Hamsurc—Hambarg Bank ; capital, $25,000; Los ANGELES—Dollar Savings Bank; capi- 
Pres., T. A. Jackson; Cas., L. J. Burbridge. 


tal, $200,000. 
HARRISON—Arkansas Savings Bank (succes- REDLANDS—Redlands Trust Co. 
sor to First National Bank); capital, $25,- COLORADO. 
000; Pres., J. Bernard. Canon City—Canon Savings Bank; Pres., 
LitTrLE Rock—Union Trust Co. (successor . W. H. McClure; Cas., H.S. Lee. 


to S. J. Johnson & Co.); capital, $50,000; GRAND JUNCTION—Grand Valley National 
Pres., Allen N. Johnson; Sec., 8. W. Rey- Bank: capital, $50,000: Pres., John E. 
burn; Treas., M. Wright. Phillips; Cas., Max Buchmann. 











DELAW ARE. 
MILFORD—Milford Trust Co. 


FLORIDA. 
MARIANNA—First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Wm.J. Daniel; Cas., William 
H. Milton. 
GEORGIA. 
W ARRENTON—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Cas., C. R. Fitzpatrick. 
WRIGHTSVILLE — Johnson Banking Co.; 
Pres., W. O. Tompkins; Cas., William W. 
Coan. 


ILLINOIS. 

ALGONQUIN—Bank of Algonquin; capital, 
$15,000. 

CARRIER MILLS—Carrier Mills Bank (suc- 
cessor to Saline County Bank): capital, 
$5,000; Pres., H. N. Finney; Cas.. L. A. 
Finney. 

CAMP GROVE—Bank of Camp Grove. 

CuicaGo—Stock Yards Bank; capital, $250,- 

000; Pres., S. R. Flynn; Cas., Henry W. 
Mahan. —— Drovers’ Trust and Savings 
Bank; capital, $200,000; Pres., Wm. H. 
Brintnall; Vice-Pres., William A. Tilden; 
Cas., Chas. S. Brintnall.—TIllinois Finance 
and Trust Co. 

CRETE—Crete State Bank. 

COLLINSVILLE—First National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Collinsville Bank); capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Jas. H. Belt; Cas., H. R. Wood- 
cock; Asst. Cas., Thos. Kennedy. 

DANVILLE—Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank; capital, $100,900. - 

IVESDALE—First National Bank (successor 
to Dighton & Miller); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
John N, Dighton; Vice-Pres., Jacob G. 
Chambers; Cas., W. A. Miller; Asst. Cas., 
James C. Stout. 

LAWRENCEVILLE — Citizens’ Banking Co.: 
Pres., Charles F. Breen; Cas., Charles J. 
Borden; Asst. Cas., Kelsey J. Crackel. 

LELAND—Farmers’ Bank. 

MANLIUS—First State Bank; capital, $25,000. 

PRINCETON—First City Bank ; capital, $50,000. 

WAVERLY—First National Bank (successor 
to First State Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
George D. Bradford; Cas., A. C. Moffet. 


INDIANA. 
DENVER—Bank of Denver (W. O. Piper); 
capital, $19,000. 
GASTON—Gaston Bank: Pres., Mark Pow- 
ers; Cas., Mele Chenowith. 
INDIANAPOLIS—E. M,. Campbell & Co. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

COLLINSVILLE—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., S. Edwards; Cas., N. O. 
Colburn. 

HuGo—First National Bank; capital. $25,- 
000: Pres., John J. Thomas; Cas., F. M. 
Sterrett, Jr. . 

RAMONA—Ramona State Bank. 

TISHOMINGO—Bank of the Chickasha Nation 

(successor to Tishomingo Bank); capital: 
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$25,000; Pres., R. M. Harris; Cas., Kirby 
Purdom. 


IOWA. 

ANKENY—Farmers’ Exchange Bank; capi- 
tal, $25.000; Pres., A. Nelson; Cas., H. M. 
Whinery. 

BLAIRSBURG—State Bank (successor to Ex- 
change Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., W. F. 
Powers; Cas., J. C. McNee, 

COLLEGE SPRINGS— Farquhar Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. 8S. Farquhar; 
Cas., J. Dee Loudon. 

EARLVILLE—State Bank (successor to Sav- 
ings Bank of Earlville); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Charles M. Laxson; Cas., H.-G. Mil- 
len; Asst. Cas., E. H. Millen. 

J AMAICA—Citizens’ Bank. 

McCALLSBURG — McCallsburg State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., B. M. Rasmussen ; 
Cas., N. H. Nelson. 

MuRRAY—Citizens’ Bank: capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Charles Bonner; Cas., Wm, Taylor. 
NEw MARKET - People’s Bank: capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., T. M. Dougherty; Cas., O. E. 

Dougherty. 

NORTHBORO—Bank of Northboro; capital, 

. $10,000; Pres., H. T. Scott; Cas., J. R. Har- 
ris; Asst. Cas., M. C. Harris. 

ORANGE CitTy—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000: Pres., James F. Toy; Cas., A. 
J. Kuyper. 

RUNNELLS—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Herman Raag; Cas., J. J. Pedersen. 
W ASHINGTON—Citizens’ National Bank ; cap- 
- ital. $50,009; Pres., Charles H. Keck; Cas., 

Frank R., Sage. 


KANSAS. 

GopDARD—State Bank. 

HILLSBORO—First National Bank (successor 
to Farmers’ State Bank); capital, $25,000 ; 
Pres., E. R. Burkholder; Cas., 8S. L. Arm- 
strong. 

MAHASKA—Mahaska State Bank; 
$10,000. 

MELVERN — Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$8,000; Pres., Wm. H. Warner; Cas., R. E. 
Warner. 

KENTUCEY. 

FALMOUTH—Citizens’ Bank. 

Mount STERLING—Traders’ National Bank ; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. M. Bigstaff ; Cas., 
Geo. W. Baird. 

OwENSBORO—Corn and Tobacco Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000 ; Pres., L. W. Marble; Cas., M. 

' L. Ogden, ° ; 

LOUISIANA. 

CHURCH Pornt—Commercial State Bank ; 
capital, $15,000. 

New OrLEANS—Southern Trust and Bank- 
ing Co.; capital, $1,000,000. 

RAYNE -—Commercial Bank ; capital, $25,000 ; 
Pres., August L. Chappuis; Vice-Pres., 
Jonas Weil. 

WINNSBORO—Winnsboro State Bank; capi- 


capital, 
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tal, $20,000: Pres., W. J. Cordill: Vice- 
Pres., L. A. Thompson. 


MICHIGAN. 


APPLEGATE—Commercial Bank. 

BIRMINGHAM—Exchange Bank. 

HILUSDALE—First State Savings Bank. 

HoMER—Calhoun State Bank (successor to 
Nix & Fellows); capital, $20,000; Pres., E. 
J. Fellows; Cas., R. D. Gardner. 

KALKASKA—Kalkaska County State & Sav- 
ings Bank ; capital, $20,000; Pres., Ambrose 
E. Palmer; Cas., Harold B. Whalley. 

MELVIN—Melvin Bank (Noble & Benedict). 

PoNTIAC— People’s Savings Bank; Cas., F. 
G. Woodward. 

TRAVERSE CiTy—People’s Savings Bank; 
capital, $50,000. 

MINNESOTA. 

ALBERT LEA—Citizens’ National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Citizens’ Bank); capital, $50,000: 
Pres., C. A. Ransom; Cas., C. L. Swenson ; 
Asst. Cas., A. C. Erickson. 

Byron—Bank of Byron; Pres., McD. Wil- 
liams ; Cas., M. D. Fuller. 

FERGUS FALLS—Scandia State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., F. P. Woods; Cas., L. P. 
Gjermo; Asst. Cas., CharlesfA. Root.—— 
First State Bank; capital, $25,000. 

IvVANHOE—Lincoln County Bank; capital, 
$10,000. 

LITCHFIELD—First National Bank (successor 
to Meeker County Bank): capital, $50,000; 
Pres., E. P. Hanson; Cas., E. O. Hammer. 

PARKER’S PRAIRIE—Bank of Parker’s Prai- 
rie; capital, $10,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

SHELBY- Bank of Shelby; capital, $10,000. 

VIcKsBURG—American National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Vicksburg Bank; cwpital, $100,- 
000; Pres., Edward 8S, Butts; Cas., W. Tho- 
mas Rose. 


MISSOURI. 

East LynNN—Ffarmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., P. Spencer ; Cas., Leonard M. 
Spencer. 

FREDERICKTOWN—Fredericktown Trust Co. 
(successor to Madison County Bank); capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., J. E. Franklin ; Sec., J. 
W. Perry; Gas., J. F. Glaves. 

Sr. Lours—Union Station Trust and Savings 
Co.; organizing. 

Wess Crty—Exchange Bank; capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., T. C. Stewart; Cas..J. P. Stewart. 

WHITESVILLE—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000 


NEBRASKA. 

BELLWOOD—Bank of Bellwood; capital, $5,- 

000; Pres., Geo. W. Post; Cashier, J. R. 

Schreck. 
BLADEN—Exchange Bank; capital, $10,000: 

Pres., U. B. Hall: Cas., V. S. Hall; Vice- 

Pres. and Asst. Cas., W. J. Whitten. 
MEMPHIS—Bank of Memphis; capital, $5,000: 
Cas., Floyd Seybolt. 
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NEW YORE. 

MouNT VERNON—Mount Vernon Trust Co,; 
organizing. 

NEW YORK—New York and London Trust 
Co.; capital, $500,v00. 

SALAMANCA—Salamanca Trust Co. (successor 
to Salamanca National Bank); capital, $100,- 
000; surplus, $10,000; Pres., E. B. Vreeland ; 
Vice-Pres., C. M. Dow; Cas., W. H. Hazard; 
Asst. Cas., F. A. Rhodes. 

Troy —Security Trust Co.; capital, $200,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
ASHLEY—Ashley State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., J. H. Wishek; Cas., I. C. A. Thorn; 
Asst. Cas., Arthur Stimecker. 
FLAXTON—First Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
Walter Bond; Cas., G. L. Bickford. 
ROLLA—State Bank of Rolla; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Adam Hannah: Cas., Ketil Stensrud. 


OHIO. 

CAREY—First National Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres, W. W. Edwards; Cas., R. G. 
Spencer, Jr. 

GALENA—Bank of Galena; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., G. W. Hughes; Cas., J. J. Adams. 

CINCINNATI—Guaranty Trust Co.; capital, 
$1,000,000. 

OKLAHOMA. 

CHANDLER—Chandler National Bank (succes- 
sor to Bank of Chandler); capital, $25,C00; 
Pres., John M. Hale; Cas., Charles A. Tilgh- 
man. 

HENNESSEY—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., D. A. Espy; Cas,, George A. 
Gilmore. 

LEGER—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Henry: Cas., Wm. C. Baker. 

SHAWNEE—Oklahoma Mortgage Loan Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., D. F. Singleton; Sec.., 
Frank A. Stone. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BoLIvAR—Bolivar National Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., E. R. Hammond; Cas., Sam. 
H. Hughes, 

KITTANNING — National Kittanning Bank 
(successor to National Bank of Kittanning; 
capital, $200,000; Pres., Henry A. Colwell; 
Cas., W. Pollock. 

MINERSVILLE —Union National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Andrew J. Crawford ; 
Cas., Charles E. Steel. 

PHILADELPHIA—Henderson, Lindley & Co. 

Point MAR1ON—First National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Merehants and Mechanics’ '‘Bank); 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Elmer Cagey; Cas., 
Wm. 0, Foley. 

SavisBuRY (P. O. Elk Lick)—First National 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. L. Bar- 
chus; Cas., Albert Reitz. 

SwISSVALE—First National Bank; capital 
$50,000 : Pres., Nathaniel Green; Cas., Ross 
W. Drum. 

TowER City—Tower City National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. M. Kaufman ; Cas... 
Walter E. Kahler. 











WEATHERLY—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Elmer Warner; Cas., Ira W. 
Barnes. 

ZELIENOPLE — First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Gedaliah D. Swain; Cas., 
Wm. H. Gelbach. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

CASTLEWOOD—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. H. Armin; Cas., E. Wal- 
ton. 

WAvUBAY—First National Bank (successor to 
First State Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Edwin R. Thompson; Vice-Pres., Manson 
Rexford: Cas.. Clarence C. Guernsey ; Asst. 
Cas., E. F. Guernsey. 

TENNESSEE. 

CLEVELAND—Merchants’ Bank (successor to 
Bank of Charleston); capital, $50,000; Pres., 
H. B. Fillaner; Cas., C. W. Harle. 

MEMPHIS — Chickasaw Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; Pres., W. B. Rogers; Cas., W. H. 
Grider, Jr. 

TEXAS. 

BLOOMING GROVE—G. W. Pruitt; capital, 
$10,000. 

CHILLICOTHE—Bank of Chillicothe (John 8. 
Calloway.) 

Cisco — Citizens’ National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. J. Butts; Cas., A. H. 
Johnson. 

DALHART—Bank of Dalhart; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., C. E. Oakes; Vice-Pres., J. E. 
Moore; Cas., J. T. Sneed, Jr. 

EL CAmMpo—First National Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., Thomas J. Poole; Cas., Er- 
nest H. Koch. 

JASPER—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., K. B. Seale. 
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LOcKNEY—Lockney Bank. 

MEMPHIS—First National Bank (successor to 
Exchange Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
D. Browder; Vice-Pres., H. A. McCarver; 
Cas., S. S. Montgomery; Asst. Cas., S. E. 
Sweatmon. 

MESQUITE —-First National Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., R. 8S. Kimbrough; Cas., Joe 
Kimbrough. 

MounT PLEASANT—Merchants and Planters’ 

National Bank; capital, $30,000; Pres., 

Felix W. Fitzpatrick ; Cas., William H. Seay. 


VIRGINIA. 

TAZEWELL—Tazewell National Bank; capi- 
tal, $60,000; Pres., Geo. W. Gillespie; Cas., 
W. T. Gillespie. 

W ARRENTON— Fauquier National Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., E. D. White; Cas., C. E. 
Tiffany. 

W ASHINGTON. 

ELLENSBURG— Washington State Bank ; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., J. H. Smithson; Cas., C. 
W. Johnsone. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Mount Hope—Bank of Mount Hope. 


WISCONSIN. 
GRATIOT—Gratiot State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. G. Lund; Cas., J. C. Johnson, 


CANADA. 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


ARCOLA—Union Bank of Canada; E. G. Ste- 
wart, Manager. 
ONTARIO. 


TEESWATER—Bank of Hamilton; C.}’. Smith, 
Sub-Agent. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 

MOBILE —First National Bank; E. H. Shaffer, 
Asst, Cas. 

,SCOTTSBORVU—Merchants’ Bank; capital in- 
creased to $40,000. 

THOMASVILLE—First National Bank; N. W. 
L. Brown, Pres. in place of J. 8. Hanley; 
Alex. Gunn, Vice-Pres. in place of N. W. L. 
Brown; J. D. Norwood, Asst. Cas. 


ARKANSAS. 
TEXARKANA—Texarkana National Bank; 
Benjamin T. Estes, Pres., deceased. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los ANGELES—Bank of Commerce; Willard 
J. Doran, Cas. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Western National Bank; 
C. 8. Scott, Cas. in place of R. B. Murdock. 

COLORADO. 

IDAHO SPRINGS—Merchants and Miners’ Na- 
tional Bank: V. B. Leonard, Asst. Cas. in 
place of J. C. Wells. 

CONNECTICUT. 

MERIDEN—First National Bank; John D 
Billard, Pres., deceased; also Pres. City 

ait at Bank, 


IDAHO. 

LEWISTON —Idaho National Beuk: E. D. 
Thomas, Cas.in place of Fred M. Hinkly; 
L. L. Dibble, Aset. Cas. 

ILLINOIS. 

AvuRoRA—Aurora National Bank; S. N. 
Thorne, Asst. Cas. 

CARROLLTON—Carrollton Bank; Beverly C. 
Hodges, Pres. in place of Geo. W. Davis. 

CARLYLE—First National Bank; James Al- 
len Vice-Pres. in place of Aug. Schlafly ; 
J. M. Krebs, Cas. in place of J. F. Schlafly ; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of J. M. Krebs. 

CuicaGo—Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Merchants’ National Bank; consoli- 
dated under former title; capital increased 
to $3,000,000.— Western State Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $500,000. 

CHILLICOTHE—First National Bank; L. R. 
Phillips, Cas. in place of E. Moffitt. 

De Lanp—First National Bank; H. G. Por- 
ter, Pres.in place of Thomas E. Bondurant ; 
C. E. England, Vice-Pres.; O. H. Vittum, 
2d Vice-Pres., in place of D. W. Hursh; G. 
R. Hursh, Asst. Cas. in place of E. B. Cheno- 
with. 
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DwiGcuT—Bank of Dwight; Louis A. Naff- 
ziger, Cas., deceased. 

GRANVILLE—Granville Bank; Joel W. Hop- 
kins, Pres., deceased. 

GRIGGSVILLE—Griggsville National Bank; 
E. 8. Hoyt, Cas. in place of J. A. Farrand. 

HENNEPIN—Putnam County Bank; J. W. 
Hopkins, Pres., deceased. 

MorrRIs—First National Bank; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of K. Cunnea. 

MURPHYSBORO—First National Bank; Frank 
Chew, Asst. Cas. in place of Jno. 8S. Norman. 

PreRvU—Peru National Bank; Henry Ream, 
Pres. in place of Joel W. Hopkins; J. J. 
Linnig, Cas, in place of Henry Ream; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of J. J. Linnig.—Peo- 
ple’s Bank; Joel W. Hopkins, Pres., de- 
ceased. 

PRINCETON—Citizens’ National Bank; Doug- 
las Moseley, Pres. in place of H. H. Ferris; 
A. H. Ferris, Cas. in place of Douglas Mose- 
ley ; no Asst. Cas. in place of A. H. Ferris. 

ROCKFORD — Winnebago National Bank; 
Thomas D. Robertson, Pres., deceased. 

SPRINGFIELD —First National Bank; W. W. 
Tracy, Vice-Pres. 


INDIANA. 


ANDERSON—National Exchange Bank; B. W. 
Scott, Vice-Pres. in place of C. W. Prather ; 
J. W. Sansberry, Jr., Asst. Cas. 

Fort WAYNE—White National Bank; Thos. 
B. Hedekin, Vice-Pres., deceased.——Ham- 
ilton National Bank; J. R. McCulloch, 


Asst. Cas. in place of Charles W. Orr. 
HUNTINGTON—First National Bank ; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of Charles McGrew. 
LEWISVILLE—First National Bank; Oliver 
Greenstreet, Pres. in place of D. M. Brown; 
Horace H. Elwell, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Oliver Greenstreet ; C. C. Brown, Asst. Cas. 
TELL City—Tell City National Bank: W. F. 
Huthsteiner, Cas. in place of Gustave 
Huthsteiner; no Asst. Cas.in place of W. 
F. Huthsteiner. 
VALPARAISO—First National Bank of Por- 
ter county ; DeForest L. Skinner, Pres., de- 
ceased. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
DURANT— Durant National Bank; Green 
Thompson, Asst. Cas. 
WYNNEWOOD—Southern National Bank; P. 
V. Robb, Asst. Cas. 


IOWA. 

AMES — Union National Bank: Henry Wilson, 
Vice-Pres, in place of E. W. Stanton; G. H. 
Tilden, Cas. in place of Henry Wilson: no 
Asst. Cas. in place of G. H. Tilden. 

CoUNCIL BLUFFS—First National Bank; Er- 
nest E. Hart, Pres. in place of Charles R. 
Hannan; J. Greenshields, Vice-Pres.; T.G. 
Turner, Cas. 

EMMETSBURG—First National Bank; Robert 
Laughlin, Asst. Cas. 

Sroux Ciry—First National Bank; A.S.Gar- 
retson, 2d Vice-Pres,; C. N. Lukes, Cas. in 
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place of A. S. Garretson; J. Fred. Toy, 
Asst. Cas. in place of F. C. Brubacher. 

StoRM LAKE—First National Bank; J. B. 
Alexander, Cas.; Chas. J. Clancy, Asst. Cas. 
in place of J. B. Alexander. 

KENTUCKEY. 

ELIZABETHTOWN — First National Bank; 
Horace Hays, Pres. in place of J. 8. Grimes, 
no Cas, in place of Horace Hays. | 

LANCASTER—Citizens’ National Bank; L. Y. 
Leaveall, Pres. in place of J. M. Higgin- 
botham, deceased.——-National Bank of 
Lancaster; J. F. Robinson, Asst. Cas. in 
place of J. F. Robinson, Jr. 

NEWPORT—German National Bank; David 
Davies, Asst. Cas. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEw ORLEANS—LoOuisiana National Bank; J. 
F. Couret, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place of 
J. F. Couret.— New Orleans Clearing- 
House ; Edward Herndon, Manager in place 
of T. C. Herndon, deceased. 

MARYLAND. 

COCKEYSVILLE—National Bank of Cockeys- 
ville; Alex. D. Brooks, Asst. Cas. 

HAGERSTOWN—Second National Bank; H. 
K. Mumma, Cas. in place of John Van Lear, 
resigned. 

WESTMINSTER — Westminster Deposit and 
Trust Co.; capital increased to $100,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

MARLBORO—First National Bank; 
Morse, Asst. Cas. 

READING—First National Bank; C. C. White, 
Cas. 

STONEHAM—Stoneham National Bank; Chas. 
W. Tidd, Pres. in place of W. D. Brackett. 

MICHIGAN. 

BENTON HARBOR—Citizens’ State Bank; ab- 
sorbed by Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; 
capital increased to $125,000. 

DETROIT—Detroit Clearing-House; M. W. 
O’Brien, Pres. in place of E. H. Butler. , 

FRANKENMUTH—Bank of Frankenmuth; re- 
moved to East Tawas. 

NEGAUNEE—First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of Samuel Mitchell; G. E. 
O’Connor, Asst. Cas. 

WYANDOTTE —First Commercial and Savings 
Bank; H.C. Potter, Pres. 

MINNESOTA. 

Ferous FALLS—Fergus Falls National Bank; 
G. A. Ericson, Asst. Cas. 

LAKE BENTON—First National Bank; C. A. 
Adams, Asst, Cas. 

STEWART—State Bank; consolidated with 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 

MISSOURI. 

CAMERON—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of Ben. F. Wood. 

CENTRALIA—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; 
Wm. R. McBride, Pres., deceased. 

SoutH St. JosEPH—St. Joseph Stock Yards 
Bank; Charles Pasche, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Ernest Lindsay, deceased. 


Ww. J. 














St. Lours—Continental National Bank; F. E. 
Marshall, Pres. in place of Geo. A. Baker, 
deceased ; J. A. Lewis, Cas. in place of F. E. 
Marshall; G. N. Hitchcock, Asst. Cas. in 
place of J. A. Lewis.——Fourth National 
Bank; Edward A. Faust, lst Vice-Pres.; 
David Sommers, 2d Vice-Pres.-—Missouri 
Trust Co.; John W. Harrison, Pres.; Mor- 
ton Jourdan, Ist Vice-Pres.——Germania 
Trust Co.; Wm. H. Dittman, Pres. in place 
of Joseph Dickson, resigned; W. L. Mc- 
Donald, Treas. 


MONTANA. 
GREAT FALLS—First National Bank; Her- 
bert D. Matteson, no longer Cas, 


NEBRASEA. 

ALBION—First National Bank; F. M. Witzel, 
Asst. Cas. 

CHADRON — First National Bank; H. E. 
Reisch, Asst. Cas. 

CotuMBuUs — First National Bank; P. G. 
Luchsinger, Asst. Cas. in place of J. F. 
Berney. 

WAYNE—Wayne National Bank; O. A. King, 
Asst. Cas. in place of S. H. Alexander. 

West Potnt—Nebraska State Bank; Z. E. 
Briggs, Asst. Cas., deceased, 

WYMORE —First National Bank; J. A. Mc- 
Guire, Asst. Cas. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ASHLAND—Ashland Savings Bank; Daniel 
C. Hill, Pres.; Willis F. Hardy, Treas. 
MANCHESTER—Merchants’ National Bank; H. 
L. Addition, Asst. Cas. 


NEW JERSEY. 

BAYONNE — Bayonne Trust Co.; Emmett 
Smith, Pres.; Eugene Newkirk, Sec. and 
Treas. 

BELVIDERE —Warren County National Bank; 
Abram H. Smith, Pres. in place of Geo. C. 
Adams; Geo. P. Young, Cas. 

JERSEY Criry—Commercial Trust Co.; capital 
increased to $1,000,000. 

NEWARK—Franklin Savings Institution; M. 
G. Perkins, Pres. in place of Wm. H. Lee. 
— Howard Savings Institution; Eugene 
Vanderpool, Pres. in place of Frederick 
Frelinghuysen.—Second National Bank; 
James D. Orton, Pres., deceased. 

NEWTON—Newton Trust Co.; F. M. Hough, 
Pres.; W. M. Clark, Vice-Pres. 


NEW MEXICO. 
SILVER CrTy—Silver City National Bank; 
James 8S. Carter, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


NEW YORE, 

BuFFALO—German-American Bank; Henry 
W. Burt, Pres. in place of Geo. Sandrock; 
Edward A. Weppner, Cas.; Wm. L. Koester, 
Asst. Cas. ——Columbia Nntional Bank; 
Wm. H. Granger, Vice-Pres. 

HIGHLAND—First National Bank; George 
W. Rose, Pres., deceased. 

IL1IoN—llion National Bank; B. D. Lewis, 
Asst. Cas. 
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KINGSTON — State of New York National 
Bank ; Jesse Myer, Pres., deceased. 

MIDDLETOWN—First Nat. Bank; Stephen 
W. Robertson, Asst. Cas. 

NEWBURGH—National Bank of Newburgh; 
Harry B. Martine, Cas. in place of L. C. 
Kerr, deceased. 

NEw YorK—National Bank of North Amer- 
ica; R. L. Edwards, Pres. in placeof War- 
ner Van Norden; C. W. Morse, Vice-Pres. 
in place of W. F. Havemeyer; H. Chapin, 
Jr., additional Vice-Pres.; A. H. Curtis, 
Cas. in place of H. Chapin, Jr.; no 2d Asst, 
Cas. in place of W. M. Van Norden.——Gal.- 
latin National Bank; Frecerick D. Tappen, 
Pres., deceased; also Vice-Pres. Bank for 
Savings and Vice-Pres. Metropolitan Trust 
Co.——Jesup & Lamont; James R. Jesup, 
deceased.— --National Citizens’ Bank; Da- 
vid C. Tiebout, President,retired.——Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation ; 
J. P. Wade-Gardner, Agent. 

NUNDA — Peter Depuy’s Banking House; 
Bert B. Depuy, Cas., deceased. 

SENECA FALLS—Seneca Falls Savings Bank; 
E. W. Addison, 2d Vice-Pres. in place of 
James A. Flanagan. 

TICONDEROGA—First National Bank; Wm. 
Hooper, Pres. 

WATKINS—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
Wm. H. Wait, Pres., deceased. 

WATERTOWN — National Union Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of Geo. F. Clarke. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
FarGo—Red River Valley National Bank; 
R. 8S. Lewis, Pres. in place of John W. Von 
Nieda; W. B. Hancock, Vice-Pres. in place 
of R. 8. Lewis; John W. Von Nieda, Cas. in 
place of James E. Hyde. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND—First National Bank: no Asst. 
Cas. in place of J. R. Geary.——Coal and 
Iron National Bank; F. M. Osborne, Pres, 
in place of J. C. Gilchrist; Frank W. Hart, 
Vice-Pres. in place of F. M. Osborne. 

GENEVA—First National Bank; no Asst, Cas. 
in place of G. D. Cowdery. 

RrPLeEY—Citizens’ National Bank; J. Robert 
Stivers, Pres. in place of F. A. Stivers; F. 
A. Stivers, Cas. in place of J. C. Shumaker, 
——Ripley National Bank; C. M. Torrence, 
Asst. Cas. 

STEUBENVILLE—Steubenville National Bank; 
Thomas Johnson, Pres. in place of R. L. 
Brownlee; Geo. P. Harden, Cas. in place of 
Thomas Johnson. 

ToLEDoO--Central Savings Bank Co.; capital 
increased from $100,000 to $200,000. 

WARREN — First National Bank; Henry 
Bishop Perkins, Pres., deceased. 

OKLAHOMA. 

CLEVELAND—First National Bank; L. W. 
Myers, Vice-Pres.; O. A. Gilbert, Asst. Cas. 

O’ KgenE—First National Bank; H.C. Board- 
man, Pres. in place of J. C. Fisher; Chris 
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Hauser, Vice-Pres. in place of H. C. Board- 
man; J. C. Fisher, Cas. in place of E. E. 
Cressier; D. Hamilton, Asst. Cas. in place 
of Chas. Clark. 


OREGON. 

ATHENA—First National Bank; Fay S. Le- 
Grand, Asst. Cas. in place of N. W. Bar- 
nett; I. M. Kemp, additional Asst. Cas. 

BAKER City—First National Bank; Charles 
Hussey, Asst. Cas. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BIRDSBORO—First National Bank; Geo. W. 
Harrison, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

CrRAFTON—First National Bank; H. P. Goff, 
Pres. in place of David 8S. McCann; James 
A. McAteer, Vice-Pres.; John L. Johnson, 
Asst, Cas, 

Dawson—First National Bank ; R. D. Henry, 
Asst. Cas. 

DonoraA — First National Bank: John W. 
Ailes, Pres. in place of Wm. I. Berryman; 
Bert W. Castner, Vice-Pres.; Herbert Ailes, 
Cas. in place of John W. Ailes; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of Herbert Ailes. 

HAZLETON—Hazleton Nationai Bank; Bert 
E. Kunkle, Asst. Cas. 

KITTANNING—Farmers’ National Bank; John 
A. Colwell, Pres., deceased. 

MeptA—Charter National Bank: C. D. M. 
Broomhall, 2d Vice-Pres.; A. J. Darlington, 
Asst. Cas. | 

MountT CARMEL—Mount Carmel Banking Co.; 
F. M. Everett, Cas., resigned. 

NATRONA — First National Bank; Alfred 
Hicks, Pres. in place of Robert Heerlein. 
NEW CASTLE—Citizens’ National Bank; J. 
H. Lamb, Asst. Cas. in place of E. E. Mc- 

Gill. 

PHILADELPH1A—Investment Co. of Philadel- 
phia; J. Andrews Harris, Jr., Pres. in place 
of Evans R. Dick. 

PITTSBURG—Citizens’ National Bank; S. M. 
McElroy, Pres. in place of H. C. Bughman; 
R. J. Stoney, Jr., Vice-Pres. in place of 8S. 
M. McElroy ; A. M. Irwin, Cas. in place of 
S. M. McElroy; no Asst. Cas. in place of A. 
M. Irwin.——Freehold Bank; absorbed by 
Colonial Trust Co. 

RBADING—Citizens’ Bank; consolidated with 
Second National Bank under latter title. 
SHARON—Sharon National Bank; Jos. For- 

ker, President, retired. 

WAYNESBURG—Citizens’ National Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $100,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
NEWPORT—Newport National Bank; H. C. 
Stevens, Jr., Asst. Cas. 
PROVIDENCE— Merchants’ National Bank ; 
J. W. Vernon, Cas., deceased. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CoLUMBIA—Loan and Exchange Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $300,000 ; consolidated with 
Central National Bank under former title. 
——Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank; Julius 
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H. Walker, Pres. in place of Francis H. 
Weston. 

SPARTANBURG — Merchants and Farmers’ 
Bank; Joseph Walker, Pres., deceased. 


TENNESSEE. 

HARRIMAN — First National Bank; S. H. 
Roberts, Asst. Cas. 

KNOXVILLE—Holston National Bank; H.S. 
Mizner, Pres. in place of H. L. McClung. 
-—Knox County Bank; H. A. DePue, 
Pres. in place of J. C. Karns. 

MEMPHIS—Mewphis Trust Co.; capital in- 
creased to $600,000. 

PULASKI—Citizens’ National Bank; J. D. 
Pullen, Pres. in place of J. B. Stacey; R.H. 
Porter, Vice-Pres, in place of J. D. Pullen, 

SPRINGFIELD—People’s Bank; capital in- 
creased to $60,000. 

TEXAS. 

BEAUMONT—American National Bank; B.R. 
Norvell, Pres.; George C. O’Brien, Ist Vice- 
Pres.; Dewey Hey wood, 2d Vice-Pres ; C. H. 
Stroeck, Cas. in place of H. D. Fletcher ; 
W. B. Ligon, Asst. Cas. in place of O. H. 
Bourn. 

BLossom—First National Bank; O. P. Black. 
Asst. Cas. 

Brownwoop—Coggin Bros. & Ford; M. J. 
Coggin, deceased. 

BryaN—Merchants and Planters’ National 
Bank; Ed. Hall, Cas. in place of A. D. Mc- 
Connico; A. W. Wilkerson, Asst. Cas. in 
place of R. M. Craig. 

GAINESVILLE—Gainesville National Bank; 
L. B. Lindsay, Asst. Cas. 

GOLDTHW AITE—Goldthwaite National Bank; 
J. W. Driskill, Vice-Pres.; J. D. Harris, Cas. 

GILMER—Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; W. B. Womack, Pres.; W. O. Wo- 
mack and N. M. Harrison, Vice-Pres.; W. 
C. Barnwell, Cas. in place of W. O. Boyd; 
H. P. McGaughy, Asst. Cas. 

H1ILLSBORO—Hillsboro Loan and Trust Co.; 
capital increased to $20,000. 

LOCKHART—Lockhart National Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $50,000. 

MexrA—Mexia Loan and Trust Co.; capital 
increased to $20,000. 

Paris—Paris Loan and Trust Co.; capital in- 
creased to $50,000. 

STEPHENVILLE--Stephenville National Bank; 
capital increased to $100,000. 

TEXARKANA — Texarkana National Bank; 
Benjamin T. Estes, Pres., deceased. 


VERMONT. 
RUTLAND—Clement National Bank; O. F. 
Harrison, Vice-Pres.; Charles H. Harrison, 
Cas. in place of O. F. Harrison; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of Charles H. Harrison. 
VIRGINIA. 
ALEXANDRIA — Citizens’ National Bank; 
Benoni Wheat, Pres., deceased. 
WINCHESTER—Shenandoah Valley National 
Bank: J. Ferd Brown, Asst. Cas. in place 
of H. D. Fuller. 

















WASHINGTON. 


TACOMA—Fidelity Trust Co.; John C. Ains- 
worth, Pres. in place of C. W. Griggs; John 
S. Baker, Vice-Pres. in place of Leonard 
Howarth; P. C. Kauffman, 2d Vice-Pres.; 
Geo. .Browne, Sec.: A. G. Prichard, Cas.; 
F. P. Haskell, Jr., Asst. Cas. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


BLUEFIELD — First National Bank; L. A. 
Hooper, Asst. Cas. 

GRAFTON—Grafton Bank; John Sheridan, 
Pres., deceased. 

PIEDMONT—First National Bank; Timothy 
Kenney, Vice-Pres.,in place of John Sheri- 
dan, deceased. 


WISCONSIN. 


BEAVER DAmM—German National Bank; John 
C. Zander, Pres. in place of Theodore Huth, 
deceased. 

HORTONVILLE—Bank of Hortonville; incor- 
porated ; capital, $25,000. 

KENOSHA — Merchants’ and Savings Bank; 
Frank 8. Komp, Pres.; Frank T. Moloney, 
Cas. 

MILWAUKEE—First National Bank; capital 
increased to $1,500,000; surplus and profits, 
$750,000. 

Ripon — German National Bank; Charles 
Cowan, Pres. in place of L. D. Moses; no 
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Cas.in place of A. J. Schloerb; James L. 
Stone, Asst. Cas. 

WILD RosE—Wild Rose State Bank; John 
V. Bernes, Asst. Cas. 


WYOMING. 

RAWLINS—First National Bank; E. A. Du- 
rant, Asst. Cas. 

SHERIDAN—First National Bank; A. 8S. Bur- 
rows, additional Vice-Pres.; C. B. Burrows, 
Cas. in place of A. S. Burrows; W. G. Grif- 
fen, Asst. Cas. 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 


ARNPRIOR—Bank of Nova Scotia; W. H. 
Connacher, Mgr. 

GALT— Canadian Bank of Commerce; D. 
McGregor, Mgr. in place of D. Hughes 
Charles. 

PETERBORO—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
D. Hughes Charles, Mgr. in place of R. C, 
McHarrie. 

ToronTOoO—Imperial Bank of Canada; Thos, 
Rodman Merritt, Pres. in place of Harry 
Stark Rowland, deceased; D. R. Wilkie, 
Vice-Pres, 

WATERLOO—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
F. C. G. Minty, Mer. 

QUEBEC. 

MONTREAL—La Banque d’Hochelaga; capi- 

tal increased to $2,000,000. 


BANKS REPORTED GLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


GEORGIA. ; 
WARRENTON—Bank of Warrenton; assigned 
to James A. Anderson. 


ILLINOIS. 
ELKHART—Bank of Elkhart. 
WARREN—Citizens’ Bank. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—Continental National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation February 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston — Washington National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Feb. 20.—Suffolk 
National Bank; in voluntary liquidation 
Feb. 20. 
MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT—City Savings Bank. 


MINNESOTA. 
ALBERT LEA—Albert Lea National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Feb. 19. 


NEW YORE. 
ALBANY—Albany City National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Fe). 5. 


SALAMANCA—Salamanca National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Feb. 15. 


OHIO. 
BELMONT—First National Bank; in hands of 
James W. De Lay, Receiver, Feb. 25. 
PiquA—Third National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation, Feb. 15. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
WickFrorRD—Wickford National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Feb. 20. 
W OONSOCKET—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation Feb. 6. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CoLuMBIA—Central National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation Feb. 25. 


TEXAS. 


BuURNET—W. H. Westfall & Co. 

HoweE—First National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation Feb. 1. 

JACKSBORO — Citizens’ National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Dec. 19, 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YorK, March 1, 1902. 


THE PROPOSED SUIT OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL against the Northern Securi- 
ties Company was the principal matter of interest in financial circles last month. 
The announcement came late in the month and at a time when Wall Street operations 
had again becomeactive. It was generally assumed that the application of the State 
of Minnesota to the United States Supreme Court to interfere would be denied, and 
this turned out to be the case, but not until after the Attorney-General had decided 
to proceed. 

The ground of the action that is to be instituted is the alleged violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law. Legal opinions on the question are in conflict, but finan- 
cial men generally seem to think that the Attorney-General will fail to carry his 
point. The news, however, caused a break in prices of securities and has brought 
some uneasiness where there had been previously only confidence and courage. 

The organization of the Northern Securities Company has certainly given a new 
inspiration to Wall Street. Its success it is believed would encourage the organiza- 
tion of many similar securities companies, and there would be a very active business 
in buying up properties that could be used as a basis of creating these new invest- 
ment companies. It has been common talk in brokers’ offices in Wall Street for 
some time past that if the Northern Securities Company goes through all right, 
there will be the biggest kind of a boom in Wall Street. If it does not go through 
it is not clear just what will happen. 

Aside from this one event of the month the conditions generally have continued 
very favorable. The money market has been easy and the New York banks are 
again reporting deposits and loans exceeding the totals of all previous periods. The 
Government through its Sub-Treasury system is again absorbing funds, and that is 
the one doubtful factor in the present favorable situation as far as money is concerned. 

There probably never was a time when there was a larger investment demand 
for securities yielding a low rate of interest than now. This is indicated to some 
degree in the subscriptions to the bonds offered by the City of New York. The 
bonds bear 314 per cent. interest and run part of them nearly fifty years and the 
remainder forty years. Only $3,000,000 were offered, and yet the subscriptions ag- 
gregated nearly $26,000,000. The city obtained on the bonds sold an average price 
of 10714. 

While the trading is stocks is not up to the 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 shares a day 
record of last year, and the total sales a day frequently fell below 1,000,000 shares, 
the bond market has been very active, the transactions being at the rate of $20,000, - 
000 or more a week. 

Attention has been directed to the extraordinary advance which occurred in the 
price of New York Stock Exchange seats since the great rise in the stock market 
began. While in the 1880-81 boom the price rose to $27,000, it was down to $16,000 
in 1895, and in 1897 was only $20,000. Two years later the price had doubled and 
in 1901 it reached $80,000, that being the figure at which a seat was transferred last 
December. Last month, however, a sale was made at $70,000, and the question 
naturally suggests itself, is there to be a further decline ? However, the Stock Ex- 
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change is likely to be a busy place for some time whatever course the values of 
securities may take, 

A statement prepared by the Bureau of Statistics shows the progress of the 
United States in its area, population and material industries by ten-year periods from 
1800 to 1900. The facts presented are a startling revelation of the growth of the 
country, particularly in the last ten years of the period covered. The growth since 
1900 has been still more rapid. A few only of the most striking comparisons can be 
given here, and we shall not go further back than 1860. First we present the figures 
relating to population and wealth : : 








1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900, 

Population........ 31,443,321 38,558,371 50,155,783 62,622,250 76,303,387 
We cccccccccecs $16,159,616.000 | $30,068,518,000 | $42,642,000,000 | $65,037,091,000 | $04,300,000,000 
Wealth per capita 513.93 779.83 20 1,038.57 1,235. 
Circulation....... 435,407,252 675,212,794 973,382,228 | 1,429,251.270 | 2,055,150,998 
Circulation pr cap . 17.50 19.41 22.82 26 
Dep. in Sav. banks 149,277,504 549,874,358 819, 106,973 1,524,844, 506 2,449,547,885 
Dep. in Nat.banks| ...........+ ‘ 507,368,619 , 853 | 1,485,095,856 ,508,248, 
















































The population has increased nearly 48,000,000, or 140 per cent., since 1860, and 
14,000,000 since 1890, while the total wealth increased $78,000,000,000, or nearly 500 
per cent., since 1860, and $29,000,000,000 since 1890. The average wealth per cap- 
ita has inereased from less than $308 in 1850 and $514 in 1860, to nearly $1,236 in 
1900. The money in circulation is nearly five times what it was in 1860, and the 
circulation per capita is nearly double. The improved condition of the wage-earn- 
ing classes is attested by the increase in deposits in Savings banks from about $149, - 
000,000 in 1860 to $2,449,000,000 in 1900, an increase of $2,300,000,000, or nearly $60,- 
000,000 a year. In the last ten years the increase was $925,000.000. National bank 
deposits have increased five-fold since 1870, and more than $1,000,000,000 since 1890. 

In our foreign trade and in our production of various commodities the same re- 
markable growth is observable. This is shown in the following comparisons: 



























1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 

of mdse....(dolls)| 353,616,119 | 435,958,408 | 667,954,746 | 789,310,409 | 849,941,184 
of mdse....(dolls); 333,576,057 | 392,771,768 | 835,638,658 | 857,828,684 | 1,304,.483,082 
of mfrs..... (dolls) 39,803,080 68,279,764 | 102,856,015 | 151,102,876 | 433,851,756 
of gold..(dolls), 46,000,000 50,000,000 36,000,000 32,845,000 79, 171,000 

of silver(dolls) 150,000 16,000,000 39,200,000 70,465,000 74,533,495 

of coal..(tons 18,513,123 32,863,000 63,822,830 | 140,866,931 | 240,965,917 

of ptlum (galls) 21,000,000 | 220,951,290 | 1,104.017,166 | 1,924,552,224 | 2,661,233,568 

of pig irn(tons) 821, 1,665,179 3,835,191 9,202,708 13,789,242 

of steel..(toms)| ............ 68,750 1,247,335 4,277,071 10,188,329 

of wheat(bush); 178,104,924 | 235,884,700 | 498,549,868 | 399,262,000 | 522,229,505 

of corn.(bush)| 838,792,742 | 1,004,255,000 | 1,717,434,543 | 1,489,970,000 | 2,105,102,516 

of cotton(bles) | 4,861,292 8,114,592 5,761,252 7,811.322 9,436,416 
ccecccccece (miles) | 30,626 52,922 93,262 166,654 194,321 








In all these items is shown the remarkable advancement which this country has 
made since 1860. Imports have more than doubled in value, exports have quadru- 
pled and exports of manufactures have increased more than ten fold. Gold and sil- 
ver production have reached the highest points ever known. Iron and steel produc- 
tion has grown from almost nothing to more than 10,000,000 tons a year for steel 
and nearly 14.000,000 tons foriron. The production of coal has increased more than 
fourteen fold, and of petroleum one hundred fold. Wheat and corn production has 
increased three fold, and the area of production has moved a thousand miles west- 
ward in the last forty years. Thecotton crop has doubled, while railway mileage is 
six times what it was in 1860. 

In all particulars the year 1900 is without parallel in previous years. It seemsas 
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though every thing joined in making the country to prosper as it never had before. 
Of course there must come a reaction and depression. Financial men are looking 
into the future and expressing conservative views even while looking for u continu- 
ance of good times for a while yet. 

A change has begun in our foreign trade already. It is rapidly reducing the tre- 
mendous balance of trade which for five years has been beyond all previous records. 
The net balance was nearly $18,000,000 less in January than for the same month last 
year, and nearly $100,000,000 less in the seven months ended January 31 than for the 
same period in 1900-01. 

There is a double cause for this, for while exports are showing some falling off, 
impurts are showing a large increase. In January exports declined nearly $8,000,- 
000 and imports increased $10,000,000, while in the seven months of the fiscal year 
exports decreased nearly $30,000,000 and imports increased $67,000,000. 

The situation is by no means discouraging ; on the contrary the increase in im- 
ports is indicative of the increased wealth of the country. Official statements from 
Washington show that in 1901 the United States led all other countries in the vol- 
ume of its exports, which averaged $119,840,333 per month as compared with $113,- 
753,987 for Great Britain, $90,242,000 for Germany and $66,929,329 for France. 
Those three countries beat the United States as to imports, however, the United 
Kingdom leading with a monthly average of $211,786,669, while Germany exported 
$111,646,000 per month, France $75,483,423 and the United States $73,368,421. 

One fact which admits of no dispute and one which all investo1s must realize is 
that the railroads of the country have been experiencing a prosperity beyond any- 
thing in their previous history. Railroad securities have reached an exceptionally 
high standard of value and are in far better repute than they were twenty or even 
ten years ago. 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission has issued its report on the income ac- 
count of the railways during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901. The statistics are 
of very great value and exceptionally interesting at this time. The gross earnings 
on 192,193 miles of road during the year were $1,578,000,000 as compared with 
$1,487,000,000 on 192,556 miles in the previous year, a gain of $91,000,000 ona mile- 
age somewhat smaller than was reported in 1900, the full returns for 1901 not yet 
being compiled. The net earnings were $555,000,000 as compared with $519,000,000 
in 1900, an increase of $36,000,000. 

These are very favorable results indeed and the improvement extends to the divi- 
dends paid stockholders. The income other than from operation was more than 
$65,000,000, making the total net income $620,000,000. From this payments forin- 
terest, taxes, etc., to the amount of nearly $422,000,000 were made and $121,000,000 
was paid out in dividends as compared with $108,000,000 in the previous year. 

A very interesting table in the Commissioners’ report shows the gross and net 
earnings per mile of line for each on the last nine years. We reproduce the figures 
as follows: 











ting yr, 
Miles of ine | Gross earnings Opera Net earnings 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. operated. per mile. expenses per mile. 
per mile. 
isctneceienniedintadebeduasets 169,780 $7,190 $4,876 $2,314 
i nieteaceseteeseeuseteoneedecoesous 175,681 6.109 4,163 1,946 
Sl iiciievedeetgeerenambbeusdeenweete 177,746 6,050 4,083 1,967 
i héc¢-cechsdhsépewserenseeeesensoeess 181,982 6,320 4,248 2,072 
D>. esiemissensbaededucecéebesenscsdn, | 183.284 6,122 4,106 2,016 
te peiahaebiiditemindnoabadiminbein | 184,648 6,755 4,430 2,325 
id hsb neeteescendsdedegensesdeseees 187,535 7,005 4,570 2,435 
eee eee 192,556 7.722 4,993 2,729 
eeeddndeecdocueowesscuckcnsenteneneee! 192,193 8,211 5,323 2,888 
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The gross earnings per mile in 1901 were the largest recorded since the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission was created, and were $489 more than in 1900, and 
$2,161 more than in 1895. The operating expenses were exceptionally large, due in 
part to the increased traffic, and also to the more liberal expenditures by the rail- 
roads for betterments which were charged to expense account. For some years the 
railroads curtailed every expense even to the extent of impairing their property, 
now they are getting their property into better shape than it ever was before. Even 
with the increased expenditures the net earnings per mile are larger than for any 
previous year, exceeding 1900 by $159 a mile and 1894 by $942 per mile. The latter 
difference, on the basis of the present mileage, would mean an increase in the net 
income of the railroads as compared with seven years ago of more than $180,000,000. 

A highly interesting exhibit of the development of wealth is to be found in the 
annual report of Frederick D. Kilburn, the State Bank Superintendent of New York. 
The report shows an extraordinary growth in the resources of the banking institu- 
tions of the State. During the past year the resources of the Savings banks have 
increased $65,000,000, of the State deposit banks $41,000,000, and of the trust com- 
panies $171,000,000. The figures for the last eleven years are given on another page 
of this issue. 

The iron industry continues to present the most remarkable features. With pro- 
duction of pig iron again exceeding all previous records, it seems to be impossible to 
keep pace with consumption. In January it is estimated that 1,450,000 tons of iron 
were produced, yet ‘‘ the stock held by others than furnaces serving steel plants,” 
the ‘‘ Iron Age” says, ‘‘ declined from 180,000 tons on January 1 to 122,000 tons on 
February 1. There isan absolute scarcity of steel, while the complaint isevery where 
heard that enough iron cannot be had. The estimated output of the furnaces in 
blast on February 1 was 340,612 tons per week, an increase since January 1 of 42,152 
tons. Compared with a year ago the increase is more than 62,000 tons, or at the 
rate of over 3,000,000 tons a year. 

THE Money MARKET.—Rates for money continue low and the supply has been 
rapidly increasing. At the close of the month call money ruled at 2 @ 214 per cent., 
most of the loans being made at 214 percent. Banks and trust companies quote 21¢ 
per cent. as the minimum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted 
at 3146 @ 4 per cent. for 30 to 90 days and 4@4¥% per cent. for 5 to 6 months on 
good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 4 per cent. for 60 to 90 
days’ endorsed bills receivable, 4 @ 444 per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months’ single 
names, and 5 @ 514 per cent. for ane paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In New York City. 























Oct. 1. | Nov. 1. | Dee. 1. | Jan. 1. | Feb. 1. | Mar. 1. 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 3 —4 34—5 34-4% 6 —15 | 2 —2% 2 —2% 
= eae, banks and trust compa- " a us ace ng , 
Brokers? loans on collateral, 30 to 60 a oe, ere PE poe a ; 
édiscgnenedéesevasesonoesaneenses — _ _ ~ 344— _ 
Brokers loans on collateral, 90 days ass |ae-s | aes |s —0 | me lg ne 
DS Pe cccccccavescocacesesces _ _ — _ 
ee loans on collateral, 5 to 7 “4-5 “6-5 “4-5 134-6 4-446 "s 
PS aséecneees -ccenseceenecaduns = - 4— B54Z—44G | onc. cece 
Commercial pap aper, age bills 
receivable, 60 to 90 days............ 434— 444—434 | 4%—5 5 — 4— 4— 
Commercial ) to oo single 
names, 4 to 6 months............... 5 —5% | 4%—5 434—5 5 —5K | 141 —4% 4 —-4% 
Commercial paper, good _ single 
names, 4 to 6 months............... 544—6 5 —54% 5 —5% | 54-6 5 —54 1/5 —5% 














New York City Banks.—The accumulation of funds in the local banks as indi- 
cated by the deposits has been very rapid since the first of the year. On the other 
hand loans have increased still more rapidly, at least in the last month. Both 
deposits and loans have increased beyond all previous records. 
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New York Crty Banks—ConpDlITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 



































Surplus | Circula- 
Loans. Specie. tenders. Deposits. en. tion. Clearings. 
Feb. 1...) $889,531,700 |$192,815,200 | $77,807,400 | $975,997,000 | $26,623,350 | $31,365,200 |$1,375,689,600 
* —8...| 918,506,000 | 193,038,700 75,028,000 | 1,000,681, 17,896,225 | 31,801,700 | 1.454,044,000 
> 932,004,700 | 194,555,400 72,825,200 | 1,015,279,000 | 13,560,850 | 31,234,100 | 1,271,128,200 
* 21...| 986,757,600 | 194,898,900 72,426,300 | 1,019,474,200 | 12,456,650 | 31,174,300 | 1,118,558,900 
Mar. 1...) 988,191,200 | 192,433,500 71,914,500 | 1,017,488, £975,925 | 31,208,700 | 1,480,914,600 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 




















1900. 1901. 1902. 

en. Surplus Surplus Surplus 
Reserve. | Deposits. inesorve Deposits. Reserve. 
$11,168,075 | $854,189,200 | $11,525,900 | $910,860,800 $7,891,350 
30,871,275 | 969,917,500 24,838,82! 975,997,000 9,975,925 
18,641,550 | 1,012,514,000 14,801,100 | 1,017,488,800 | .... 2000s. 

9,836,150 | 1,004,283,200 DET. 66steeedees o° 
21,128,300 | 970,790,500 PT! “sccesdévees 1 eedddesane 
20,122,275 | 952,398,200 DEE! accavecsces B  060eeeseve 
16,859,375 | 971,382,000 MEL secsseccece | seeeseoose 
27,535,975 | 955,912,200 DEE t sectecesece | 6eedeseoes 
27,078,475 | 968,121,900 PD. eg¢esecesss | seeccsecce 
12,942,600 | 936,452,300 DME | ceccccccces | cecesceces 
5,950,400 | 958,062,400 PP. csesaceéess | sesecceees 
10,865,675 | 940,668,500 errs eee seinee 

















Deposits reached the ‘highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21,1901, loans, $938,191,200 
on March 1, 1902, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER Banxs—NEw YorK CLEARING-HOUSE. 







































































Legal ten- D t Deposit in 
Loans and with Clear- 
DATES. ame, Deposits. Specie. a. — ing-Hi oe 2. Y.| Surplus 
agents 
 -. $72,024,400 | $77,892,200 | $3,465,600) $4,198,800 $8,311,500} $2,783,600) * $58&,550 
” 8.. | 72,178,900 | 78,740.300 3,255,300 | 4,178,500 9,619,100 2,722,400 90,225 
© Bist 72,549,500 | 79,099,500 3,274,900 | 4,587,600 8,841,000) 2,954,400 * 116,975 
© * Bl..06) 72,322,000 | 78,737,300 8,364,400} 4,530,200 8,950,000! 2,702,800 * 136,025 
Mar, 1 | 72,120,900 | 79,289,200; 3,475,600; 4,545,700 9,139,600! 2,828,700 167,300 
* Deficit. 
Boston BANng«Ks. 

DATES. Loans, Deposits. Specie. — Circulation.| Clearings. 
ah “Beosadaal $187,716,000 | $220,601,000 $15, 151,000 $8,436,000 $5,095,000 $123,399,792 
” eee 186,253,000 | 228,322,000 15,527,000 7,698,000 5,267,000 54.480, 
~~. edna .| 185,580,000 | 220,473,000 15,084, 7,729,000 5,360,000 132,153,900 
a rier 184,968,000 | 219,226,000 15,403,000 7,521,000 5,384,000 106,381,002 
Mar. 1.......| 182,288,000 | 215,818,000 15,468,000 6,967,000 5,409,000 138,074,266 
PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 

DATES Loans. | Deposits, | Lwful Money | oireutation.| Clearings. 
a ee eeieeseane $176,341.000 | $25,011,000 $54,172,000 $9,792,000 $96,706,379 
 ~ Di eaiideenans ****! 376,878,000 | 202,470,000 25,901,000 9,786,000 106,056,900 
wn = sbonseesesees 177,445,000 204,624,000 53,114,000 9,786,000 100,165,700 
a SS eneeeer 177,416,000 | 205,172,00° 256,000 9,804,000 86,536,500 
.: Mitidiiheceenkeqees 177,753,000 | 206,393,000 54,078,000 9,788,000 116,451,900 

















Money Rates ABROAD.—At the close of February the Bank of England rate of 


discount was reported at 3 per cent. 





Open market rates at the principal centers 
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are easy. Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 


23 per cent. against 27 @3 per cent. a month ago. 


The open market at Paris was 


33¢ per cent. against 234 @2% per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 
134 per cent. against 2 @ 214 per cent. a month ago. 


Money RAtTes In FOREIGN MARKETS. 









































Sept. 27. | Oct. 18. | Nov.15.| Dec. 13. | Jan. 18. | Feb. 15, 
London—Bank rate of discount.....| 3 4 4 4 3 
Market rates of discount: 
60 days bankers’ drafts...... 25 236 336 234§—3 2} 
6 months bankers’ drafts....| 2 i —% | 326 2 
anne to 7 bossoeeeoes : i 215 
open market rates............ : 
” a Tieape ORCL PEN 3 3 3 24 9" i 
Oe ale cea 3 3 3 2% 2 1 
cm seusensbnes ou 334 36 , 2 17 
oeceecesooes 4 4 
ee wae ag 24 2s 24 
. 4 + a 3% 
aA OE 5 5 4hg 5 4, 4 
BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 
Now. 13, 1901.| Dec. 11, 1901.| Jan. 15, 1902.| Feb. 12, 1902, 
b’k post bilis).......... £29,423,480 | £29,212,135 | £29,292,240 £28,734,310 
ie ited tialinaainncectals teak teiaindiaaaall 10,695,591 11,009,403 27, 14,078,008 
sini eonensendadsademenned 845,448 37,471,985 42,046,936 452,028 
ieeessnwes etuakaene ‘ 17,474,573 20,372,589 17,274,486 
EA AE IE ES Te 27,610,125 25,237,336 26,796,667 664,669 
picundenenmanata 21d, 23,743,784 23,859,790 25,934,416 
ain en meh nb mnmaiaeds 34,924.i 35,180,919 34,977,030 36,893, 
intel iaaeanatiea i 45488 shis 44549 481448 
seitiiniiee meee natant 4% 4 4% 3% 
GETIEE,) ccccccccce 9148 92%, 9348 94 
fF See — 2 2 , 
verage price Of wheat..........sesseeees 26s. 6d. 27s. 1d. 27s, 8d. 278.2d. 























EUROPEAN Banks.—There was a considerable increase in the gold holdings of 
the leading European banks last month, as shown in the following table : 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 



































January 1, 1902. February 1, 1902. March 1, 1902. 

Gold. Silwer. Gold Silwer. Gold. Silver. 
England. ........... £32,598,219 |..........00. pO | are £37,852,283 | oo... cc ccces 
oe eecseuee 9959,481 | £43,870,331 98,342,923 | £43,965,955 | 100,154,076 | £44,176,275 
Germany........... 089, 17,757,000 33,541,000 17,279,000 453,000 14,592,000 
ES 69,392,000 6,442,000 70,912,000 6,513,000 71,094,000 7,103,000 
Austria-Hungary..| 46,628,000 11,285,000 47,071,000 11,539,000 46,240,000 11,992,000 
omy i eegdaeponneece 14,016,000 17,267,000 14,032,000 17,537,000 14,047,000 17,563,000 
LIS 16,007,000 2,061,600 15,883,000 2,093,600 15,919,000 2,122,400 
Netherlands....... 5,742,000 6,291,200 5,732,300 6,366,300 5,781,600 6,531,200 
at. Belgium...... 3,065,333 1,532,667 3,133,333 1,566,667 3,136,687 1,568,333 
Be ecccéonan £315,992,083 | £104,506,798 £325,264,333 | £106,860,522 | £333,627,626 | £105,648,208 








SILvER.—The price of silver ranged from 253gd. to 25 5-16d. during the month 
just closed. 
MONTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LonpDoN—1900, 1901, 1902. 
























































1900. 1901, 1902. | 1900. 1901. 1902, 
MONTH. MONTH. 

High| Low.) High| Low.| High Low. High| Low.| High| Low.| High| Low. 
January..| 2734 | 27 | 20% | 27% | 263, | 2536 |/July...... 2734 | 2754 | 28% | 2734 | 2714 | 267 
Fobruay| 2054 | ata | 38% | 2700 | abe | Bee |Ausust .'| avee | a7 2% zi o71¢ 24 
March....| 2734 | 277 zi — Septemb’r| 2754 | 2618 | 28: 4\ 2 9s 
April..... a 2748 | 26} October..| 26 S0%, | 20h | 26% 
May. .....| 275% | 2746 | 2754 | 27 Novembir| 27% | 2644 | 29 20% 2% 
June. .::)/ 28% | 27% 2714 | mb’r| 27, | 2618 | 2035 | 29 4 | 24 
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FOREIGN AND DoMESTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORE. 





Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Trade dollars...... vetieeustecsil $.60 §$ .67 Twenty marks.........cccccsses $4.75 $4.78 
Mexican dollars................ 4334 4514 ppante doubloons.........+++- 5.50 15.65 
Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos.. .40 “43h6 — BIR ov cccvcescetes . 4.78 4.80 
English silver........ccccccccee . £83 4.86 xican doubloons............ 15.55 15.65 
Victoria sovereigns....... oseee: Ge 4.89 Mexican 20 peSOS............06. 19.55 19.60 
Dc ncetideukeionep skis 954% p EE 6ccedensscovadeeses 3.96 4.00 
EY Gan csesccecescevsos 3.86 3.89 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. 
per ounce. New York market for large 
5534 @ 5644c. The official price was 


value. Bar silver in London 
tole bars, 5544 @ 56c. Fine sliver (Government assay), 
Cc. 


remium on the Mint 


commercial 


GOLD AND SILVER CornaGE.—The coinage executed at the United States Mints 
last mopth amounted to $9,261,340, of which $6,643,850 was gold, $2,489,000 silver 


and $128,490 minor coins. 
COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 























1900. 1901. 1902. 

Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. | Gold. Silwer 
$11,515,000 364,161 | $12,657,200 | $2,713,000 $7,660,000 | $2,908,637 
13,401,900 | 1,940,000; 9,280,300| 2,242,166  6,643,850/ 2,489,000 

596, 4,341,376 | 6,182,152 | 3,120,580 | .........05 | cocccconeee 
12,922,000 | 3,930,000 | 18,958,000 | 2,633,000 | ........... | cece eenees 
8,252, 3.171,000 | 9,325,000} 3,266,000) ........... seccceooses 

3,820,770 | 2,004,217 | 5,948,080 | 2,836,185 | .........06 | ceececoeees 
6,540,000 | 1,827,827 | 4,225,000} 1,812,000 | ........... | ceeeceeeees 
5,050,000 | 2,586,000; 6,780,000 | 3,141,000 | ........... | cones covers 
2,293,335 | 3,932,185; 4,100,178 | 3,890,524 | ........ cee | cece eeeeeee 
5,120,000 | 4,148,000) 5,750,000 | 2,791,489 | ......c..00 | weeeeeeeees 

3,185,000 | 3,130,000; 6,270,000 917,000 | ...... peace | ccccccecces 

4,576,697 | 2,880,555 | 12,300,338 | 1,966,514 | ........... | weeeeseeees 
$99,272,942 | $36,295,321 |$101,735,187 | $30,838,461 | $14,303,850 | $5,497,637 

















FOREIGN ExcHANGE.—Toward the close of February there was an advance in the 
rates for sterling, and gold was engaged for foreign shipment. 


RatTEs FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 






































BANKERS’ STERLING. Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. a. commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. Sight. Long. 60 days. 
Rs Di cessanaiel 4.8434 @ 4. py, @ 4.8714 | 4.8754 @ 4.8734 | 4.84 @4.841¢ | 4.8314 @ 4.8436 
- Ds ceccaeenat 4. “babe @ 4 resi hy 9 @ h ‘Bib 4.8756 @ 4.87 4.8436 @ 4.844% 4.8354 @ 4.85 
Wa cee 48496 @ 4 sii, 4 1814 @ 4.875, @ 4.875¢ | 4.8454 @ 4.8446 | 4.8316 @ 4.85 
 , Miessecesecte 4.85 51g 4.87 ' c s 4.88 @4.8814 | 4.8434 @ 4.84% | 4.84 @ 4.8544 
i Geencesesees 4.8544 6 t8sha 4.8734 @ 4. 8774 4.8814 @ 4. 4.8434 @ 4.85 4.8444 @ 4.8514 
FoREIGN EXxCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 
Now. 1. Dec. 1. Jan. 1. Feb. 1. Mar. 1, 
Sterlin Bankers—60 A ee d 34 | 4.8454— 4, — %/4. — 44% /4854-— % 
ee 4.864%—7 (487 — tee 34 tere V4 ry y 
7 5% Cables yepeeen 4.8744— 56 | 4.87 4.87144— 44/48754— %4/ 4. _ 
* Commercial long ...... 483 — 4,8314— 4.8254— 344 | 4.84 — iy 4.8454— 5 
** Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4.824—: 4.82 4 | 4.82146— 314 | 4.8314— 36 | 4.8414— 514 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... 5.15 —1485 6.15 — 5.1554— gt + ane 9.15 — 1454 
- Bankers’ 60 days pesosones 5. 5.1844— 5.1834— 5.184%4— §.1544—1 
” Bankers’ sight........... 5.15%4— i 5.1554— 5.164— §.1554— 5.1544—15 4, 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... 5.16%— %4 | 5.17%4—16% | 5.18k— 5.1834—18}% | 5.1834—184¢ 
Berlin—Bankers’ thé cence 943 3—.95 9 — 9% — 9446-95 9 — 
ankers’ sight.......... 95 | 9 %— 9534— $8; 95%.— 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ 5.1644— 5.1644— 5.174%4—1 5.164— 5.1644—155¢ 
Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight 4 ,| 404-— | WA-— By 40%—40 3, 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ....... 26.90 —.9 26 9— 26 .90—92 26. 26.85— 
Italian lire—sight................ 2744—.25 | 5.27%) -25 (5.25 —22%4 | 5.2216—21%4 | 5.2554—2534 




















NATIONAL BANK CURRENCY.—There was a decrease in the volume of National 














MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 
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bank notes last month, the decline including notes based both on bonds and lawful 


money. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 























Nov. 30, 1901.| Dec. 31, 1901.| Jan. 31, 1902,.| Feb. 28, 1902. 
Total amount outstanding............... $359,720,711 | $360,289,726 | $359,444,615 .434,867 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ 326,212,186 325, 009, 306 322,278,391 319,217,048 
Circulation secured by lawful money.. 008,525 35,280,420 166,224 29,438,207 
. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent........ 12, 12,500 | eer 
1907, 4 per cent........ 6,018,500 6,019,500 6,013,500 5,785,000 
Five per cents. Of 1894... ........c.eee0 275, 275,400 333,400 333,400 
Four per cents, of 1895..............000. 2,895,100 2,795,100 2,750,100 2,640,109 
Three per cents. of 1898................. 024, 4,035,080 3,821,080 3,625,080 
Two per cents. Of 1900...........2..00.- 314,880,400 313,142,700 311,100,700 | 310,191,450 
PD Sidcbbkendekadsnstatnesiovccsees $328,107,480 | $326,280.280 | $324,081,28C | $322,575,030 





4 per cents of 1907, $6, 
3 per cents. of 1898, $6 8.654.500 ; 
$965,000; a total of $114,883,150 


613,100 


; 5 per cents. 


of 1894, $ 


The National banks have also on deposit the following a to secure public Oe Tee: 


r cents. of 1895, 
" per cents. of 1900, 392, 960,800 ; ‘ District of Columbia 3. 65's, 1924, 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The receipts of the Government 
for the month of March were $41,159,739, compared with $46,582,148 for the month 
of January. There was also an increase in the expenditures, the amount being 
$39,099,290 in February, compared with $38,548,277 in January. The excess of re- 
ceipts for February was only $2,060,449, against $8,033,866 in January. 


UNITED States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 











RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

February, Since February, Since 
Source. 1902. July 1, 1901. | Source. 1902. July 1, 1901. 
Customs....... naene $20,213,929  $168,571,245 | Gra and mis...... . $9,248, $75,442,058 
Internal revenue... 18,455,709 181,872,200 | WAT. ...+ sssseeee+ee Roy Roe 
Miscellaneous....... 2,490,009 22,057,929 | es ae 6°948 263 
| Pensions........+++ 12,595,641 92,623,307 
Total.....,.....6. $41,159,739, $372,501,465 | Interest....... see. 2,390, 7. 21,48] ,434 
Excess of receipts... 2,060,449 Wecocccesece . $39,099,290 $319,742,464 


52,759,001 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED StTaTEs.—The circulating money of the 
the country decreased $5,982,450 during the month of February, the falling off being 
composed principally of gold coin and certificates and silver dollars. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





























Dee. 1, 1901. | Jan. 1, 1902. | Feb. 1, 1902. | Mar. 1, 1902, 

tt etic cintiiaaaiilin tiie $632,001,740 | $635,374.550 | $634,733.847 | $633,454,585 
i ibicteecceseusessawrnboqondete 73,210,737 73,239,986 71,295,873 69,378, 

qubeidiary i ncnenheseshaeeenteneensos 84,176,421 85,061,094 83,842, 839 83,441,791 
Gold certi mee RR 282,298,349 277,997,069 307,504,839 755, 

ever ERTL LLL 447,852,192 | 449,492,892 | 443,011,480 | 443,797,296 

aeeen, J n Act July 14, 1890......... 40,012,622 38,439,737 37,443,524 83,441,791 

United Dt n¢ccceegdesroneeneséue 339,341,095 341,166,386 335,681,645 335,402,730 

Nationa! bank hone basietoetmncaukencoawen 351,363,074 | 349,856,276; 346,487,662 | 347,570,246 

icinitiekteeitatipiesuneduseconsoet $2,250,256,230 | $2,250,627 ,990 | $2,259,951,709 \$2 969,259 

Population of United States............. 78,324, 000 78,437,000 78,550,000 78,663,000 
Circulation per capita.............0-s000- $28.73 $28.69 $28.77 | $28.65 





UnitTEp States Pustic Dest.—During the month of February there was a de- 
crease of $2,073,170 in the interest-bearing debt, a decrease of $12,560 in the debt on 
which interest has ceased since maturity, and a decrease of $269,000 in certificates 
and Treasury notes, offset by cash in the Treasury, making the total reduction in the 


debt $2,354,730. 
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UnitTep States Pusiic DEBT. 





Jan. 1, 1901. 


Jan. 1, 1902. 


| 
| Feb. 1, 1902. 


Mar. 1, 1902, 





Ten- 


Total boii debt 
Debt on which interest has ceased 
Debt g no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes.. 
National bank note redemption acct. . 
Fractional currency 


Total non-interest bearing debt 
Total interest and non duieeent debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 


Certificates of de 
Treasury notes of 1890 


Total saxtegentes and notes 
Cash in the Tre 
so the Treasiry 


$419,679,750 
287,578,100 
34,380 

26, 992,100 
162,315,400 
104,900,040 


Ss SE 
ess 
SezeSe 


s& 
RS 


97,521,7 





$1,001,499,770 
2,654,070 
346,734,863 
$1,531,582 
6,878,410 


ee 


J 


4S 
> 


$937,021, 160 
1,316,270 
346,734,863 
37,971,313 
6,874,311 





$385,144,806 
1,389,298, 646 


263,629,379 
427,426,000 
1,560,000 
61,397,000 


£F 
2/888 88 


- 


8S 
= 
~ 


$391,580,488 
1,329,917,918 


330,258,089 
450,471,000 





$754,012,379 
2,143,311,025 


1,131,271,552 
841,164,216 


2,147, ,067, 683 


1,220,468,056 
895,671,410 


$816,075,089 
2,145,993,007 


1,222,652,906 
897,291,039 


% 9 





$290,107,336 
150,000,000 
140,107,336 


.000 
171 a 


$324,796,646 
150,000,000 
174,796,646 


$325,361,867 
150,000,900 
175,361,867 





Total 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 








$290,107,336 
1,099,191,310 








$321 603,27, 
1011; 628,286 





$324,796,646 
1,005,926,898 





$325,361 ,867 
1,004,556,052 





FoREIGN TRADE.—The statistics of our foreign trade for the first month of 1902 
show a decrease in exports of merchandise and also in the net balance of trade. The 
total exports were $128,789,000 or nearly $8,000,000 less than in January, 1901, and 


more than $8,000,000 compared with December last. 


The imports of merchandise 


were slightly less in January than in December, but they were $10,000,000 more than 


in January, 1901. 


They amount to $79,426,000 for the month, leaving the net ex- 


ports $49,363,000, or nearly $18,000,000 less than in 1901, and $8,000,000 less than in 
either 1898 or 1899. The exports for the seven months of the fiscal year were $872, - 
000,000, a decrease of $30,000,000 compared with the exports of the same period last 
The imports were $526,000,000, or $67,000,000 


year, but in excess of any other year. 
more than in 1901 and $186,000,000 more than in 1898. 


The net exports for the seven 


months are about $346,000,000, or $97,000,000 less than in the previous year. 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MONTH OF 


MERCHANDISE. 





JANUARY. 


Balance. 


Gold Balance. 


Silver Balance, 











902,237,970 
872,312,861 








os 
6s 
ee 
oe 


9 





Exp. a 0 *4 865 


960 
Br 851,675 
41, 700,046 
67,018,521 
49,363,477 


Exp., 291,899,110 
** 877,750,877 


Imp., 
ee 


Exp., 





9 


382,652,734 
813,626,853 
443,199,829 
345,907,909 


951| Exp., $1,370,111 
1} * ” °1°766;359 





se 
6 
6e 
66 


6 


ee 


1,600,921 
2,401,532 


Exp., 19,677,082 


4,238,859 
15,212,720 
12,359, 201 
16,200,844 
13, 504,422 














ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 





The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of February, and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1902, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 190] : 





YEAR 1901.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1992.| FEBRUARY, 1902. 
High. Low. Highest. Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 





—_—— 




























eer ion Le ka & Santa Fe.|; 91 42%/| 8134—Jan. 6' 744%—Jan. 27); 78% 75 Hoes, 
CETOG oc ccccccccce 108 70 10854—Jan. 6) 954%—Jan. 27| 99 9616 967 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 114% 8134/| 10844—Jan. 3/101 —Jan. 14/| 105% 10244 1087 
Baltimore & Ohio, pret........ 97 4 Jan. Been, st| ook (wohe | oake 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit......| 88% 85%4| 683¢—Jan. 3| 6Uig—Feb. 14| 673% 60% 6456 
Canadian Pacific........... wo+| LIT 87 ys —Jan. 2/)112%—Jan. 28) 1164 113% 115% 
Canada Southern.............- b. 7 Jan. 6/ 89 854g «887 
Central of New Jersey........ 16 14534 - 6 | 18854—Jan. 17 197 =6:191 191 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 29 2| 45 —Feb. 20| 47% 4 46 
Chicago & Aden. si iitseianimiaenii . 21 3734 333% #36 
proferred...0..00..... ~ "7g 754 7534 
Chicago i. Tilinois peoeunsewe 140 27 149% 13954 148 
eferred.... +t 136 120% 14 140% 138 140% 
Chica ‘reat W ‘Seats 27 . 2% 2514 2244 2-284 
Chic., nidianapolis& Lou'vili 52744 23 . 24 674% 517 637 
referred... 19 81 7 79 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul..| 188 = 167% 16: 16256 
re ERTS 7 1 188 1 
Chicago N celimeesionen.. 215 168% 7 22334 2124: «21 
Ry ee 175% 117% at i684 iss 161se 
cago, oc acific. 4 4 
Chic., St. tee La ay & Om.. -| 14634 as 144 140 1 
_— eS 201 180 se 197 196 1 
Chicago re Transfer. 31 . 18 18 154 7 
preferred ........00. 5744 . 11 3044 31% 
Clev., Cin. Chic. & St. Louis..| 101 . 7 10554 99 101 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 13644 3 RS 84% oe 
Colorado Southern............ is . 2 154% 
° tet preterses snide 60 ‘ . 26 bs 4 = 6854 
heweneccs 2834 26 3614 
Consolidated 6, Gas ieee aa 238 187 . 13 22386 216 «= 219 
































Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 185% 105 7 175% 171% 171% 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 258 4 297 27954 
Denver & Rio Grande. cecil ail pHs 2 i = gotg 
» preferred...........+. 80 13 
pW. cinerea wl 4556 24 2 3134 3844 
» lst poet. sina netminadiwetia 15 2 7 6754 68% 
BE icone a nhietnanaienan 6234 39 2 58 
Evans te & Terre Haute.. 68 27 69 61 6 
xpress BEB. co cccccccccccces 13 snes eae 
“ee —iniaalpente 219 170 11 24434 220 
» United States........ 100 7 12434 1084 115 
Wells, Fargo......... -| 19054 130 13 200 
Great Northern, preferred... .| 208 167% 6 1 1 186 
Hocking Re a eani iain 75 2 ant? i 
referred ............ 10| 8144-Jan. 14; 8 8254 
Illinois Cumarel teeteguasnante 15434 124 71187 —Jan. 14/1 13744 1 
lowa — OEE ee : 13| 37%—Jan. 15| 49 40144 47% 
9. Se eccsccuccses 13 —Jan. 14} 82 ft!) 
981 19 —Jan. 15| 23% 19% , 
283| 44 —Jan. 14 5A} 44~<Ci‘«*i‘ NG 
24| 80%—Jan. 2 814 8&4 
3| 64 —Jan. 15| 7g 66 67 
S| ean: Bl ig 70 BO 
(—Jan 4 
3 | 10244g—Jan 106 1 103% 
9 | 13034—Feb. 13) 137 1 1328¢ 
5 159%4—Jan. 15 | 174 167 a 1 
29| 25%—Jan. 15; 29% 277 
| 1dg—Jan. 15 Ans 16% 174 
13 ] 123 20 
3 
18 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.~Continued. 


——$____. 





YEAR 1901. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1902. 


| FEBRUARY, 1902, 





Missouri Pacific...........+++. 


N. Y. Cent. & Hudson gi "= 
N. Bue Chicago & St. Louis.... 
2d preferred 
1 oummile & Western.. 
Norfolk = Western 

referred 
N orth Asnerionn Co 


Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania R 

People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Puliman Palace Car Co 


Reading 
- a prefered 
» 2d preferred. 


St. Louis & San Francisco... 
* is op _— rred 


St. Louis “" gt prcterrg 
preferred 
Southern Pacific Co 
Southern Railway 
" preferred 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 
, preferred 


Union Pacific 
» preferred 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 

* second preferred... 
Wisconsin Central 

« prefer 


** INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper 
Amer ~~ — & Foundry... 


American lce 
Americas ag 


" prefer 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. 


Distilling Co. of America..... 
” preferred 


General Electric Co 
Glucose Sugar Refinding Co.. 


International Paper Co 
" preferred 








High. Low. 


124% 69 | 107 


52° J 


4 : 
106 —Jan. 
223 —J an. 


59144—Feb. 
843¢4—Feb. 
70144—Feb. 


64144—Jan. 
88 —Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
fan. 
Feb. 

















Jan. 
Feb. 
fan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
fan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
feb. 


121 —Jan. 


10 —Feb. 
41144—Feb. 


298 —Feb. 
5144—Jan. 











Highest. 
—Jan. 


aie 2» 


wm co Se 








Lowest. 
9914—Feb. 


15944—Jan. 


215 —J an. 


538g¢—Jan. 
8046--Jan. 
60 —Jan. 


5334—Jan. 
83 —Fehb. 


31%—J an. 
92 —Jan. 


6144—Jan. 


3744—Jan. 
ti an. 
—Jan. 


983g—Feb. 
87 —Feb. 

















High. Low. Closing. 
9944 


1054 9914 








16644 161 
51% 48g 


Lee 


Sh 
57 
ant 
94 


84 
3314 
56 








B x 
IR 


“Ee $9*55%E 6° 





= 














RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





Last SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

















9 























om Principal pee Int’st Last SALE. | FEBRUARY SALES. 
Due. * | Paid. 
Price. Date. |High. Low.) Total. 
Ann Arbor Ist g 4’s...........: «1995 7,000,000' Q J | 98% Feb. 28,°02| 99 15,000 
‘Atch., Top. & S. F. 
— Top & Santa Fe gen g 4.1005 198,117,500 4 & o| 1084 Feb. 28,03 | 10436 10344 1.054500 
© WRIIIIG, cccccecccccccces | ccsccsses . 
j , ustment, g. 4’ 1995 31,055,000 NOV | 9334 Feb. 28, 02; 9444 9844) 358,500 
" TEMIStETed....ccccccccccccs | 9 ceccccces NOV | 943¢ Jan. 3,02 eeee etan. | ¢e6snens 
| ” — iene St, b, iat 6. - ae eye M 4 - 4 Feb. 27, 02 | 9444 93844) 197,000 
st 6’ 000, OE GEFs wccnca 90eces002 seee. esee | 6éa0eeee 
Atl. Knox. ¥ 3 N or. Ry. Ist g. 5s. .1946 1,000,000 ° & D| 10844 Dec. 20,’91 ‘ * cones ‘ 
Balt. & Ohio a ec lien g. 3s.. ore 69,798,000 ; + . : rt eager 25, 0b rth 96 — 
: See 3 65,963,005 4 £ | 104 Feb. 2812 10446 10354 | 522'300 
” g. Ay registered........... ee ‘A & O| 1024 Feb. 19,’02 | 103844 102% 9,000 
ear c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 6,541,000 'M & s/| 10734 Feb. 28, 02 | 108144 105% | 1,458,000 
Pitt Jun. 4 M. pond Ist g. 344s. 1925 t 11.293.000 Sion 92 Feb. 28,02 924% 905¢| 407,000 
eeeeeeoeoevee eee eee 9 ¥ e eeeeeeeeeveeeeeeee ee eeee eeeeeeaee 
1 Pitt L. E. & West Va, System | 
refunding g4s........1941 20,000,000 M&N/101 Feb. 28,°02;101 100%) 286,000 
" Southw'ndiv. ist g.3/48. 1925 41,990,000 Aes ose , tel Y 02 91 9044} 664,500 
Monongahela River Ist g. g..5°S 1919 700,000 F & A| 104% July 1,’ son An 
| Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 4i%"s, 1930 1,018,000 M&s/112 Nov.14, Re rE 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s.. .1937 4,407,000 se & S| 119% Feb. 20,°02 | 119% 119% 4,000 
Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4’s. 1998 Be 1A BON ccccccscccccences 6ene. ease. | seenene ‘ 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1948 650,000 J & J 13074 EP Peeeeanre 
Rochester & Pittsburg. ist 6’s. .1921 1,300,000 F& A} 128 Feb. 28. 702/128 128 1,000 
. — 8 | a 1922 3,920,000 J&D 127% Feb. 27. 02 | 127% 127% 3,000 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Ist g.5's, 1913] | 575.099 | lA & 0/100 Nov.18°09| 00.0 1... | ccceeess 
CF Bcccccteccrcevceses ’ bt YS RE EPRI SERN e 
" Ist refundg g. 4’s....... 1951 wee) «6 ékcce sce 1 e6cceace 
. " registered...... t 8,021,000 } ' TEA A GR RENE 
putngeem, 4 Cedar R. & N. yd 1906 6,500,000 |J & D ts: Feb. 19, "02 10544 105 36,500 
vider S104) gsomo} AE S128 rea | S| Se 
Ced. men la Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 1,905,000 A &oO'118 Jan. 27, 302 eis Made 4 wenaents 
Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 150,000 J See BEE OL ccce cece | essecses 
Canadas Southern Ist - gtd 5’s, 1908 14,000,000 J & 3) 105% Feb. 27.°02|106 105% 41,000 
2d mortg. 5’S,......ceceee 1913 | ) 6,000,000 pues 11034 Feb. 27 702 lll 10934 86,000 
CdCI NCTE f | eee Ge A EET «ccc. cece | sescces ‘ 
Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g.4’s.1948| 2,500,000 a & D| 94 Dec. 27,01| 2... .... | ceeceeee 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5's, 1987 4,880,000 mM & N| 108% Feb. 27,’02 | 108% 107% 141,000 
Central R’y hors ja. Ist gs. 1945] + 7,090,000 'F & Al 121% Jan. 30,02| 2... 2... | cesses : 
» regis a 2 | eras aa Pea 
; ae Ere sca | marmow SES HB Seb | iN ii) "iio 
* ae eg inc, 6.58, penne is 4.000 oe ‘OCT ‘| Ne zi, = 80 = Hy 
" pref. inc. g. 5’s....... ,000, OCT . 3534 d 
4 « 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 4,060,000 ocT 1 tok Feb. 28, 02 | 2034 19%4| 173,000 
:  Chat-div. pur-my.g.4s1951 | 1'840:000 5 & D| 938% Feb. 802 | 9354 9982 | 1:00 
’ meee & See, Div. mOe se sna! oS Dec. 21,00 
beasnesanessawennss ; J&dI covccces 
* Mid. G: Ga. & Atl. div. 5 a 1947 413.000 3 & J 102 June29. 99 nase eéee | eacoens ‘ 
ms . Mobile div. Ist g. 5. . 1946 1,000,000 J & J 106 Jan. 20, i see. edec 1 eeteones 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, | 
f a. eet 73. 1902 1,167,000 |M & N 1006 yom. ons = 1th sini | ““aataas 
* n. g. eccccves J&Id e 3634 . 
Be registered............... t | 43,024,000} 70°57 | 137 Feb: 2602 | 137° 138 37,500 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, -- pans date ; arcane and lowest prices and total sales 
or e month 


NotTEr.—The railroads enclosed “ a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
Due 


Amount. 





Am. Dock & lmprovm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 


Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g 


. 5’s..1920 


Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. ee6.. 1912 


con. extended gtd. 414s. 1910 


N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 
Charleston & Sav. 1st g.7’s 


Ches. &O 





hio 6’s, g., Series 
Mortgage gold és 
1st con. g.5’s 
registered 

Gen. m. g. 444’s 


Val. Ist g. 5’s 
(R. & A.d.) Ist c. g. 4’s, rs 
2d con 198 


g.4’s 
Warm ¢ ‘Val. Ist g. 5’s, 1941 
5’s 1902 


Crai 


Elz. Lex. & B.S. 2. 2. 
| Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd. 4’s..... 


Chic. & Alton R. R.s. fund g. 6’s.1903 


rae’ &- oa 


Chic. & Alton om Ry Ist, mans g. 344’s.1950 





* r 
| Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s... 


regis 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy con. whe: 1903 
[ C 1905 


bic. & lowa div. 5’s. 
Denver aa 4’s 


rer et ss extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
registered 

Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 
4’s joint bon ids 192 


Unieage & E. lll. ist s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 


small bonds 

lst con. 6’s, gold 

gen. con. Ist 5’s 
egistered 

.1936 


Chicago, patoemapets & sculls. 
. 9 =W g.6 1947 


ref. 
Louley.. 


1947 
Alb, & Chic. 1st 6’s. .1910 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 





(Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, “aed 


terminal g. 5’s 

gen. g. 4’s, series A.. 
registered 

gen. 8. 344’s, series B.1989 


red 

Chic, & Lake ye 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5's, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
Ist Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 
Dakota & Gt. S. g. 5’s.1916 
Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 
ist H’st & Dk. div. is, 1910 
Ist 5’s.. 1910 
] lowa & D, ex, 1908 
] , La. Cc. & Dav .-1919 

{ Point div. Bs, 1910 
] . Min. div. 6’s....1910 
i age *ndiy.. 1909 
s. & M g. 5’s.1921 
Mil ‘&N. ist oo i. 6's. 1910 
lst con. 6’s. 13 
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Int’s | Last SALE. 


FEBRUARY SALES. 





Paid. price, Date. 


High. 


Low. 


Total. 





y&g 114 Feb. 11,’02 


J 
10314 Nov. 9,’0L 
'105 Feb. 28, 02 


mR 


' 10834 Dec. 13,°99 

Hehe 
‘e . 

* Feb. 24°02 

16 July 16, *O1 

104 Keb. 21, “02 


1 
121 
}1 
1 
103 
103 nD 7 26 19° 
1 
1 
1 
I 


04% Feb. 27, 02 
0144 Dec. 2,°01 
0244 Feb. 20,702 
— Jan. 31,’02 


| 10334 Jan. 24,°62 
8714 Feb. 28, 02 


10546 Oct. 30,°95 
84 Feb. 28,°02 


——--_a-—_- 


wun OOOZ A2MRnDUUUnnZAZoou 


10544 Feb. 27,°02 
10434 Apr. 11,19’ 
0034 Feb. 24.°02 
10246 Feb. 26,°02 


115% Aug.30,’01 
(106 =Feb. 17, 02 





& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
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9554 Feb. 24,’0 
109% Feb. 21,’02 
121% Feb. 26,02 


11236 Feb. 24,702 
112°" Apr. 2,°96 


—_ 


wAzAzZoosd B BBS BEZOSSSE YS 
— 


122% Dec. 14.’01 


ieee — 9 (12 
115 5, 02 
11334 Feb. ir 02 


ot Sy 
& & & 
Ct Sy 


113% Feb. 20,°02 
11344 Feb. 25,702 
105% Feb. 19,798 
10434 Jan. 29,02 


118% Jan. 24,°02 
23. «=~Feb. 27. 02 
115% Feb. 11, 02 


© 





& &P Bp Be RP BP Be Be BP BP BP BP BP BP ke BP oP & 


120% Feb. 








114 


184 Feb. 20,°02 | 186 


114 














BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, peice and date; mignon and lowest prices and total sales 


for the mont 
Norze.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 


Last SALE. 


FEBRUARY SALES. 





Price. Date. 


High. Low. 























Chic. & ae eee con. vine . 1915 
Sosiasored gold 7s... .1902 
1886-1926 


” 

5 extension 4’s. 
" re ee 
. gen. g. oA’ ih aeiceiing 1987 
. egistered ........ 
* sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 
WB POR ISVTCU sc ccccccsvscsesees 
” tain fo 5s’... 1879-1929 
P Se nniccccecesecsans 
- Ge tan ccceccoesses 1909 
” ic cccocccedecencns 
. Gk scacsecceceees 1921 
" ks 60 06neseaneedes 
x sinking f’d deben. 5’s.1933 
ll 
Des isetnen & Minn. ist , —_ 1907 
| Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s........1910 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist om 


Winona & St. Peters 2d 7s. 

Mil., L. ——~'y & We'n Ist g. 6's. “921 
.&impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 

‘Ashland div. “ist = 6’s 1925 

Michigan div.1st g.6’s.1924 

con, deb. 5’s 1 

Pateécacesesons 1911 


eeeeeeeeneee 


) gen: ¥ eee 1988 


red 
Des Moines ae Ft. veto -_ ae 1905 
Ist 244’s. . 1905 


” caneliion 48 
} Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. (1923 
Ps small bond............ 1923 


Chic., St.P., Minn.& Oma.con. 6’s.1930 
Chic. ., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 
North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1930 
St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. en’l g. 6’s...... 1982 
Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s...1921 


Choc.,Oklahoma & GIf.gen.g. 5s .1919 


Cin., Ham. & Day. gon. s’k. f'd7’s.1905 
Cin. . Day. rh eer ist gt. dg. '’s..1941 


Clev. Cin. ,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 


do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1989 
Cin. ‘Wab. & Mich. div. 4 4's. 1991 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’s.1990 


stere 
- eld & ol. ay. Ist g. 4’s...1940 
te W. Val. 


div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 

Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. Ist g. 4’8.1936 
” registered pnecedooesooenans 

8 ee 1920 

} Cin. S’dusky&Clev. con. Ist g.5’s1928 
Clev., C., C. & Ind. con.7’s......1914 
» sink. fund 7’s.........1914 

- gen. consol 6’s........ 1934 


regis 

| Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s.1940 

Ohio, Ind. & W., 1st pfd. 5’s....1938 

Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s. ..1940 
” INCOME 4'8....cccccccece 1990 


12,832,000 
- 7,379,000 


- 18,632,000 
- 12,851,000 
- 5,808,000 
- 6,917,000 
- §,900,000 
- 10,000,000 
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1,035,000 
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he Feb. 26,02 
02 


z 


110% Set, i. Ol 
110% ane. 30,701 


11, 
ae Feb. 10,02 


13934 Jan. 10,°02 
lorie web 21, *01 
1138 Apr. 25, 01 


= — * 02 


01 
110% Feb. 38° 0 
109 Jan . 27,702 
99% Feb. 20, 01 
oO 7A Aug.25, = 
Dec. 19, 


110% Jan. 27, “02 
107 Oct. 1°01 


140% Feb. 24,02 
1 Feb. 27,02 
140 Mar. 22,01 
130% Feb. 24,’02 


Feb. 28,’02 
119% Nov. 14, *01 
100 Oct. 28,°93 


110% Feb. 26,°02 


111% Dec. 9,’01 
113 Oct. 10,19° 
114% Jan. 14,°02 


+ Feb. 27,°02 
Jan. 28. 02 
104% Dec, 23. *01 
104 Feb. 28,02 
99 May 4.°99 
100 Junel4,’01 
Nov. 22,99 

106 Jan. 29: 02 
9 Nov .15, 94 
107% June30,’93 
115% Oct. 10, 01 
134% Jan. 7, 02 
11934 Nov.19,’89 
13544 — 11, 01 


Feb. 28 


101% Feb. ‘its 101 
81 . "02 


— 
_ . . 
. _ . 





13944 138% 


it shia 


122 


; 137% 
‘Ke 1h 


130 
1 
14086 


; 12956 


110% 


0046 
7856 








“69,000 
535,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





FEBRUARY SALES. 


High. Low. 


Int’st Last SALE. 
Amount. ; 
Paid.| price, Date. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 








eee ea tent tn teenie 





Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 
Clev., & pone coe Val. gold 5’s. .1938 


t g. ¥) 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s "1929 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 48.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s. .1907 
Morris & Essex Ist mn 7'8......--1914 
. = = —_ paseees 


~  eatiee 1088 
Syracuse ea . Y. 1st 7’s..1906 
{ arren Rd. Ist rfdg.gtd g.3}4’s.2000 


Delaware & Hudson Cana 
{ , - Penn. Div. 4 7’s.. eer 


Rens. & Saratoga yo G, Faaces a 
4 g 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s...1936 
" con. g. 44's 1936 





’ impt. | m. g. ‘ 1928 
Deny. & Southern Ry t g. 8. fg. 5's. 1929 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 


Detroit & Mack. Ist lien g. 4s......1995 
4s 1995 


g. 
Det. ‘Mack. &Mar.ld.gt.3%s 8. 
Detroit Southern Ist g. 4’s 
, Ohio South. iv.Istg.4’s.1941 
Duluth & Lron Range ist 5’s......1937 
" registered 


2d 1 m 6s 1916 
Duluth So. Shoes & At. gold 5’s. .1937 
Elgin Joilet & Eastern Ist g 5’s. .1941 


Erie Ist ext. g. 4’s 

f » 2d extended g. 5’s. 
" 3d extended g. e's. 
) 4th extended g. 5’s. 
n 
” 


, und g. 7’s. ...1920 
Erie a. R. lst con. g-4s prior bds.1996 
registered 


“ ist con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 
” registere 
Penn. = yg 4’s.1951 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s 1 
Saffalo A Southwestern g. 6’s..1908 


mall 
Chicago & I Erie Ist gold 5’s 
Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’ 
Long Dock consol. g¢ 'S. 1 
N.Y.L. E. & W. Coal & R.R. Go. 

ist. gtd. currency 6’s 1 
N. Y. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 

> ‘ist currency 6's 

—— Lake gt g 5’s..1946 


mal 
Midland R of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist  eenees g. 5’s..19387 
» Mg.4 1937 
I 
. 


. $5,000 eac 
| Wilkesb. registered Ist gtd g. &’s. .1942 








5,000,000 
t 2,986,000 } 
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115 Nov.27,19° 


127% Jan. 25,02 | 


Feb. 28,°02 
4 Feb. 27. 2 
" Feb. 28. 02 
102 Dec. 27. 93 


Jan. 28,°02 
Feb. 26, 02 
4 Feb 11, 02 
* Oct. 26, 98 
11 july 2. ce 
uly 
Feb. 25. 02 
11682 Feb. 18, 02 


152 ct. 8,’ 
151 Jan. 17,°01 


10234 Feb. 4 "02 
110% Jan. 28,02 
11134 Feb. 25,702 

8914 — 28, 02 | 
111 Feb 


July 22,0 


sate 


11584 
1113 


10234 


‘2 
90 





‘We Feb. 18702 9284 
b. 28.02 | 


2386 ree. 28,°02 a2) 8056 


9544 Feb. 28°02 
113% Feb. 15. 02 | 
101% July 23,°89 | 
1144 Feb. 19,°02 


115 Feb. 26,.’01 


9.46 
113% 
| ges 
114 


U5 


11536 Jan. 13,°02 | 


122 Jan. 25, "02 | 


139 Feb. 25°01 | 139 


99 Feb. 28. 02 
99 Aug 16,’01 
8734 Feb. 28,’02 
94 Feb. 27,’02 
138 Jan. 9,°02 


1 Feb. 21,02 
106” Jan. 2,902 
137 Nov.20,°01 
118% Aug. 7,’01 
109 Oct. 27,98 


116 





117 — A. ml 
Be 


94 Febei iar 


109 Feb. 9002 
116 Jan. 24.02” 


11444 Feb. 28,°02 


109°” 


114% 


" 112% 
115 


117% 
1164 
109 


113% 

















BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, ae * and date - and lowest prices and total sales 


or the mon 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are — to Company first named. 



































NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Evans. & Terre Haute ist con. 6’s.1921 3,000,000 
Ist General g 5’s......... 1942 2,223,000 
” Mount Vernon st 6's. ..1923 375,000 
Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 450,000 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6's. ...1926 1,591,000 
Florida oe. * Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 3,000,000 
land grant ex. g 5’s..1930 423,000 
, ist  - ) , 1943 4,370,000 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 4%'s.1941 J 000,000 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 6’s..1921 8,176,000 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 2,863,000 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 2,000,000 
Geo. & Ala. Ist con. g 5s......... 1945 2,922,000 
Ga. Car. & N. Ry. Ist gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 5,360,000 
Hock, Val. bes ba or. g. 446’s.. .1999 10,287,000 
Col. Hock’s Val, Ist ext, @. 4.1848 | 1,401,000 
Illinois Central, Ist g. 4’s......... 1951 
” registered oieeenoaseemenas 1,500,000 
. = — — sadeenene 1951 2.499.000 
©  FOMIBTETCG..cccccccsscccecce — 
. its + ster]. £500,000..1951 
« re istered. RARE 2,500,000 
” collat. ao gol 4g. 
: coke dais 5, eieziass|} 
4 co ex 
” re te MTTTTTTTITTTT TTT 24,679,000 
— ro E rid eg 4’s.....1950 
; einen 3,000,000 
” Louisville div. &. 314’s. 1953 14.320.000 
” CP SI a 
. ae Ton hap f reg. . a . 600,000 
. uis div. g. 3’ 
: " re iste iuswssetadens anes 4,939,000 
" PRS. ' 
; registe ld dai + Istg 314’s,1951 pane 
” p’gtie Vv Istg 314’s, 
” iin eke Bene ee ae 2,000,000 
* het re Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 5.425.000 
ieengaaneaseseons f —"* 
Belleville & Carodt 7 | ee 1923 470,000 
Ce ae eek Oe ped oct | yg at 
c £0 F 
. gos 5’s, registered... vases 16,555,000 
, ceema ; od ” “4 - 4 “6g 1,352,000 
” em iv. lst g.4’s 
; ee 8,500,000 
| St. Louis ‘South, Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1981 538,000 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1985 1,824,000 
" BD Bele Os Die cccccecoccs 1935 933,000 
Indiana, llinois & Iowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 4,500,000 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 9,351,000 
" nds sonawesanenane 1905 8,451,000 
i * Feenessdceandeacenes 1921 2,727,000 
Iowa Central Ist gold 5’s......... 1938 7,650,000 
* refunding g. 4’s ...1951 2,000,000 
manene ©. & M. R. & B. Co. Ist 
ghenes City Sontbern ink g.05..1008 |) oe 
a 
” PE intéccensecancecennse t 26,197,000 
take mele re be eage ag jot g. we. 1937 7,250,000 
} mige. & i +1941 3,625,000 
N seabane Ohio ist oad g 5's... 1945 2,500,000 
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104% Jan. 22. 02 


109 Nov.21,’01 
105% Oct. 7,’01 


100 Jan. 28,02 
125 Feb. 24. 02 
102% Feb. D5. 02 
80 Feb. 1, "302 


117 Feb. 1,°02 
9644 Feb. 13°02 


eoeeeev ee eee eee eeaene 


7354 Feb. 28,°02 
6344 Oct. 16. 19” 


121% Feb. 27,02 
1173g Feb. 5,’02 
118 Jan. 8,02 











126 
103 
80 


117 
9636 


7356 


121 
117 





LAST SALE. FEBRUARY SALES. 

‘| Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
ve eam GPT ccec cence | cccasees 
111 b. 27, "302 | 111 11084 17,000 
110 May’ 10,93 snes able 2 @eetneie 
95 Sept.15,°91 sébeenes 
See SES bcee code | cocccose 
100 Sept. 6°00) 1... sees | coccccee 
J eeeeoeeeeeeeeeee8 eeee eeee eeeeeee 
106% Feb. 26,02 | 10644 106% 1,000 
3OB Peri O| ccce cove | ccccecee 
114 Feb. 28,°02 | 114% 107 | 1,248,000 
89 Feb. 27, 02 | 89 88 33,000 
BORA Bem. TAR cccc  ccee | ccccsccs 
9814 Nov.27,19’ sheneuns 
109% a ee 
109% Feb. 24,’02 | 109% 10834 48,000 
ee ee nn, T cedanens 
116 Feb. 15,°02/}116 116 6,000 
ese Po re ein ete E éhniemms 
: ~ iP a 10534 10534 5,000 
oo 5 666e S000 | edeece ‘ 

hs July 13.°96 desdeaus 
3GRE Dam. UTGR | ccce cece | cccccces 
a Sa GET ence aces | éoenwnns 
105 Feb. 20,°02|105 105 1,000 
PEE ETE owcce cece | evccces , 
198 “May 24,°00| .... ..c.. | ccocecee 
100% Feb. 4°02 100% 100% 1,000 
8844 Dec. 8,99 eeee eeee fF, @#88@88@@888 
Se Be CUEPE cece cece | cecnscec 
Gee MA Eee EL ccc. ccce | eccecece 
10144 DL. nnco - nee | ececente 
10144 DE EESEE Lecce = ccee | sececees 
10144 DE. soso. 6000 f eeuens eo 
a Di Me. ssce deve E egnsees ‘ 
St DEE once sane I posanane 
113% Feb. 24,’02 | 118% 113% 1,000 
DO. occa e6ee | esecesed 
124 May 16,’01 pene eeee I eenceuns 
i Sr!  sso0 sees © cedabace 
130 Feb. 20,02 | 130 129% 21,000 
it DEE dose gee § venseeed 
Dh MEE ice. coos | eeneese ‘ 
0614 g smaeenns 


123% | "45,000 
101 | 189,500 
7934 | 20,000 
117 1,000 
96 | 20,000 
71% | 1,482,000 


121 16,000 
117 6,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Lehigh Val. ee.) coll. g. 5’s 
registered 


Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. g. 44%4’s.1940 
registered. 


eeeeeeeeeeee 


Lehigh Val. Ter. R. Ist -” g. 5’s.1941 
registered 


Lehigh Vv. Ane Co. Ist gtd g. 5’s. = 


kanigh & B- 5 obese @08 4’s.....1945 


Long Island Ist cons. 5’s..........1981 
, Ist con, g. 4’S....... ound b 
. Long Island gen. m. 4’s 
" Ferry Ist g. 444’s..... "1909 
* g. 4’s 1982 
f 


f Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s....... 
. old 5’s 937 
nified gold 4’s........ 1940 
1940 


wy trust g. 5’s, 1931 
coll. tr 5-20 g 4’s. .1903-1918 
Cecilian branch. 7’s....1907 
E., Hend. & N. 1st 6's. .1919 
L. Cin.&Lex. g. 444’s,. 1 
N.O. &Mobileista.0s. “1990 


Pensacola div. g. 6's. 
St. Louis div. lstg. 6's. 1921 


2d g. 
H. B’ge Ist reo 26’s.1931 
Ken. Cent. 1987 
L.& N. & Mob. ‘¢ Monts 
Ist. g. 4 1 
. N. Fla. & io g.5's, 1937 
. Pen. & At. ‘Ist g. g, 6’s,1921 
, 1936 
s 


S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s 
So. & N.Ala. si’fd.g.6s,1910 


Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 


Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 
, registered 





Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s....1908 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1984 


Mexican Central. 
con. mt 
r Ist con. ine. +3 
. 2d 3’s 
# 


g. 5’s 
Mexican Internat ist. con g. 4’s, 1942 


Mexican Nat. Ist gold 6’s 
ctfs. of “PY Ist g. 6's. 


3d inc. 6’s 
Mexican Hosthern Ist g. 6’s 
* registered. 
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3,000,000 


t 28,065,000 


10,818,000 


or | + 10,779,000 


12,165,000 
12, 165,000 
000 


; 1,153,000 
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LAST SALE. 


FEBRUARY SALES, 





*| Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 





Co gee 
SF wz 


aa Od 


ooeF 





110% Feb. 3,°02 
110% Feb. 20,’02 
10834 Nov. 4,01 


119 Jan. 31,°02 
109% Oct. 18. 99 


109 June27,’01 


101% Sept. 1, 99 


122 Feb. 6,°02 
101 Nov.22,°99 


10974 J ~ 96 
118 Feb. 1,’°02 
112% Jan. 10, 02 


1144 Jan. 24,’02 
120 Feb. 28,’02 
114 Sept. 5,701 
10% — % = 


118 Feb. 34° 02 


10144 —_ 19, 02 101 
106 31,19” 


Dec. 
Lt — 18, = 
103 


130464 Feb. 28 “02 
ies ae él, 02 


184 Aug. 26, 01 


10034 Feb. 26,°02 
110% Jan. 31,02 
11434 Feb. 11, 02 
1s Feb. 21, "302 
15 Dee. 5 5.01 
92% Sept. 30,796 
100 Mar.19,’01 


107 Feb. * *02 
105% May 7,’01 


114 Feb. 24,°02 


8234 Feb. 28,°02 
31 Feb. 28,702 
22 Feb. 20,02 


9054 July 29,01 


1034 Apr. 19,19” 
101. Feb. 5,°02 


Feb. 27°02 











110% 110% | 


110% 110 


120 


1 
1 


] 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 


112% 


11914 
01% 10185 


15 115. 
4% 101 


14% 114% 
30% 129° 
115, 
127 


i5 °° 
27% 
14% 11434 
ue 








1,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 


for the month. 


Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 














Minneapolis & St. pauls le’ &. 7’s.1927 

* Iowa ext. Ist 1909 

> Pacific ext. ist g. e3.. 1921 

” Southw. ext. Ist g.7’s...1910 

f) lst con. g. 5’s 934 

Ist & selandine g. 4's... .1949 

Minneapolis & Pacific lst m. 5’s..1936 

mped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn., Ss. 8. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 
— ay. of int. gtd. 

Minn.., s.P. & vist c. g.#°8.1938 
. stamped pay. of int. gtd. 


Missouri, —— *: bs 1st me? 6. wa. = 


« ele — gO a Bs. i qaneian "1044 

| St. Louis div. lst refundg 4s.. 7 
Dallas & Waco Ist gta af 5’s.. 

{ Mo. K, &T. of Tex Ist gtd.g. 5's. 1942 
| an: Shrevept & Solst etd.g.h’s1943 


Kan. City & Pacific Ist g. 4’s... 1990 
Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s......... 1 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 


Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s.. .1920 
3d mortgage 7’s....... 1906 

hee a —< S’sstamp'dl9l7 

ist collateral gold 5’s.1920 

Gs 6 nde0cceesconces 

Cent. Branch Ry.I|st gtg. g. 4’s.1919 

Leroy & Cane Val. A. L. ist 5’s.1926 
7 c R. of Mo. ist m. ex. 4’s.1 

2d extended g. 5’s.....1988 

St. . & I. g. con. R.R.&. gr. 581931 

” stamped gtd goid 5’s..1931 





” pac Nl 4’°s,1929 

| Verdigris V Vy Ind. %¢ W. Ist 5’s.1926 
Mob. & Birm., prior mn, @. 5’s...1945 
” 6: acntends onmeaeebnnnns 

. poned Y errr. 1945 
ASG SE SES 


Mob. ‘J ey City lstg. gg 1946 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s 27 
" Ist extension 6’s...... a 


" = 5 eee 1 
ntg’rydiv.1st g. wine 1947 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1931 
collateral g. 4’s........ 330 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. Ist 7’s...1913 
. Ist COMB. B. BB... ccccccce 1 


” lst g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 
” [st 6's McM. M.W. & Al.1917 
* 7 #), eee 1917 
N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 


N. Y. Cont. & Hud. R. Ist c. 7’s. .1908 
f 1st registered.......... 1903 
. ae bonnes 1997 

” ° registered...... 

” debenture 5S. . 1884-1904 

” debenture 5’s. reg errr 

’ reg. deben. 5’s.. ..1889-1904 

” debenture g. 4’s..1890-1905 

, RE 

” deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s...1905 

‘ : Gi ncccncceéensaane 
sabe Shore oe eS  Pitcreence 1998 
Michigan ¢ Central col. g. 3.448. .1998 
Beech Creek Ist. gtd. 4’s. . 1986 
SE Ans ceeetee onnnan 

. gtd. g. 5’s. 1986 

” pe 

” ext. Ist. gtd. g. 344’s. .1951 

{ ” Sec cccovcoccevosee 
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t 24,195,000 


750,000 
374,000 


700, 
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S332 


' 18,330,000 
‘ 38,161,000 


| 3,661,000 | ; 
90,578,000 
t 19,336,000 
t 5,000,000 


500,000 


& & & &P & gp 
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Cero Ree 
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Last SALE. FEBRUARY SALES. 
id.| Price. Date.| High. Low.| Total. 
Di Re, OR. acco coco | ccccce - 
D| 119% Jan. 14, ee 
A| 12734 Feb. 13, 02 | 127% 127 5,000 
D/ 121 Jan. 21, 502 slide, inde Te tpieeeaianina 
N/| 122 Feb. 24. 702 |122 122 6,000 
8|106 Feb. 27,02 106 104% 19,000 
a SET dees  néce | eeccenes 
108 Nov.l1l,’01| . nian eimai : 
8994 June 18. 91; . Puy nena . 
Apr. 3,°01; .. esubbees 
D| 99% Feb. 27,°02| 99% 99 378,000 
A| 83 Feb. 28. 702 | 83% 8134 324,000 
N| 105% Feb. 24, 02 | 105% 105 ,000 
laid kes Aa CNPP A sa is 
N| 10644 Feb. 28,02 10614 102 61,000 
8|107 Feb. 14,°02 107. = «107 7,000 
Di PO SOM. BLT] on ccc cece | coccccce 
A| 92 Jan. 22°02 EE SIN pre 
CRA een sail) uinaaciid AE sada tials 
0} 112 Feb. 24,°02|112 111% 8,000 
N ase te eb. 28,702 | 12444 12354 51,000 
Nil Feb. 14, 02 | 11334 11334 0,000 
S| 10914 Feb. 28, 02 | 109% 108 376,000 
ANI Mg Fenn 
A| 10634 Feb. 27,°02 | 107 106 82,000 
I na hia aaliali PS NIN BPN ht ret 
Al 94 Feb. 28,02; 94 91% 61,000 
J 100 May 1,’°01 eee eeee | #88 ee eee 
8|}105 Feb.21,°02;105 105 2,000 
ee MEE = cane cadet 04enseas 
O| 118% Feb. 28,°02 | 118% 117%) 118,000 
oO} 115% Dec. 
J| 9444 Feb. 28,°02 | 9444 9234) 549,000 
J *eeeoeeeaeeeeeeeene8 eenre . ee | @#@e@e@e0e80@0886 
S eeeeeeeveveeveeeeeee eeee | @@8@88808 _ 
3|109 Aug. a 19° RE) Pe 
eer Pee pane 
| ROS Pa, Peet ‘ 
hie aiaciiaie ih inten B eennmnen 
J| 180% Feb. 28, = 131% 130% 23,000 
D/| 127 Feb. 3.02 1a SsédAM? 4,000 
98 Feb. 24.01 98 98 12,000 
A|114 Feb. 21, 302114 114 8,000 
s| 101% Apr. 24.19) jue. shee. 8 Oeeeeeue 
F 96 Nov.30,°01 ea Pee 
3 | 12634 Feb. 21,02 12634 12614 40,000 
0} 115 Feb. 24,°02; 115 114 7,000 
3|1238 Mar. 28,’01 600s cose 1 Ob0beeee 
Bi ee EE §« case coe | écececee 
a eee. BONE «écwe cece b wescoece 
o| 108% Aug. 13, EEE: Sea 
gil Fe : 10354 10334 15,000 
J| 10344 Feb. 17,02 | 103844 103% 10,000 
J Feb. 28,02 108% 29,000 
3|109 Jan. 27,°02 i Codieate Eh tiecdaians 
s|104 Jan. 28,°02 a So 
“\) © St ',  Saeeey 2 peeeone 
SPENT cece cece | éecccece 
Dt ESET L ccce ‘cove | cocccece 
et a I 
N | 100% Jam. 20,°02 | .... oe | cece 
N| 10082 Nov.2101_ ee eee 
Al Feb. 27,°02 | 9614 9514 | " 293,000 
A| 94% Feb. 25,°02 95 934% | 130,000 
A| 95% Feb. 18,’02 9514 22,000 
A| 9344 web. 16, 08 | 9314 93 2 
J 
od | 
J 
J 
o| 
Oo 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 











Carthage&Adiron. Istgtd g. 4’s1981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, t 
1st s. f. int. .g. 4’sser. A. 1940 

, small bonds series B...... 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s, 1991 

, OE, Bei wcesocconnenceet 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1956 

. reg. certificates........... 
N.Y.& Putnam |stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 
Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 
West Shore Ist —~ mene 4’s,2361 


PONE co ccccccevccesacs 

Lake Shore con. oa Ttheccecoent 903 
" con. 2d registered... .1903 

r g£ ays... sadecoocuewossd 1997 
registered............ 

Detroit, Mon. & Toledo 1st 7’s. 1906 
Kal., A. & G. R. 1st gt psy 5’s.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s....1934 





Pitt aoe ‘port & Y. ist ‘gtd 6s. . 1982 
; 2d gtd 6’ 1934 
McKspt & Bell. V. Ist g. 6’s. 


. 1918 

Michigan Cent. Ist con. 7’s.....1902 
" is SOs Wiboccccescess 1902 
er 1909 

. SR Dh cccccccccccesd 1931 

. PW iccoseceenss cee 1931 

. Ps Simececoccnesed 1940 

” Se ee Mc wocccecessnes 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. g. 3’s...1989 
N. Y. & Harlem Ist mort. 7’sc..1900 
, 7’s registered.. .. 1900 

N. Y. & Northern Ist g. B'S. «0 1927 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s...1922 
coup. g. bond currency.......... 
ruege & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 


td 5’s.1918 


W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. 
g. 4’s..1922 


 Otios & Black River g 


N.Y., Chic. & St. ig Ist g. 4’s.. .1987 


" regis 


= = * avon & H. ist reg. 4’s.1903 


r con. deb. receipts.....$1,000 
" small certifs.. $l 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5's. ere 1937 


New Haven and Derby con. 5’s..1918 


N. ¥. & ay A peony Ist 7’s. 


- 1905 
1905 


N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’ding stg. 4’s.1992 


Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5's. 


.000 only. 
.1941 


r registered 


Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6's. 1931 


. imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..1934 
. New River Ist 6’s........ 1932 
Norfolk & West. Ry lst con. g. 48.1996 
P] RS RE ECE 
p i a a aia 
’ C.C.& T. iste. t. g g 5’s1922 
e Sci’o Val & N.E. 1st g.4’s,1989 


< 





N.P. Ry pete ard &ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
regist 


; ren, —_ oa bbusedetiauas 
. SRT NRE 
St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s. 
St. Paul « NX. ter ae ns ahs ides 
egistered certificates. . 


St. Paul & Duluth Ist 5’s....... 1931 
2d _. didbebaoheceseude 1917 
, 1st = 1968 


| Washington Com eRy Ist g. 4’s..1948 


Nor. Pacific Term. Co. Ist g. 6's..1933 

























































































..7/ LAST SALE. | FEBRUARY SALES. 
Int’st| | 
Amount. | paid.| 
ais; Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
1,100,000 | & D eeeeeeeseseeeeee. | #0888080 ee08 | #88 eeeee 
770,000 |J & 3| 9246 Dec. 17,'01 | eee 
ES eee ere. ee , 
300,000 | J & D seaderecesecesies Seeouena 
2,500,000 |M & S| 10744 July 6,19” aaa ; 
3,900,000 | Sept.) 11044 Dec. 6, eae perewm 
| 9 
| mss oe rena 
4,000,000 | A & O| 10516 Nov.15,96 | iii. lcs | cece 
130,000 | > Fo iideg Web 31,308 | 113°" 198g | “149,000 
J3& J vo ‘eb. 9 . 

+ 50,000,000 |5 & 5/ 11300 Feb. 28.02 | 113 1124| 75,000 

6.312.000 {sep 1073, Feb. 4,°02 | 10736 1078g| 2,000 
wire 8 EB Pee ok | 

J&D ’ 

t 43,119,000 5 ¢ D111 May 6 pep onl Fire c ones 
924,000 |F & A\ 114. Feb. 6.°02/ 114°" 114 3,000 
840,000 |3 & J] ........cccee cece sabia sahaniaat A ibibediaiie 

1,500,000 |J & J| 12716 Feb. 6,°01 | 12716 127%| 1,000 
2' 250,000 |S & J| 14636 Apr.12.°01| .... we cc | sececece 
BRED & BI 6cccccccscceceees eS AE Moines 
8,000°000 | a & | 10885 Reb. 37,903 | 10834 10B¥5 | *” 2,000 
000, M&N ‘e 1 t 

2'000,000 | M & N/ 10134 Feb. 19.°01 | 1013¢ 10182 3,000 
1,500,000 |M& S| 11854 Dec. 4,°01| .... 0 cece | eeeeeees 
’ 8,576,000 | M & S| 130 Aug.15,"01 bone: aaee - eenaneke 
f OMS! QM 132% Feb. 6,702 | 13246 13246| 2,000 
t 2,600,000/ | & 3 110 Dec. 701 eevee sees | e88eeee8 
OO | T & 3| 108644 NOV.26,19 | 1.5. cc | coeeeeee 
476,000 |J & D ini ii © Tinsaigier yt fevetoacee 
M&N ar PE. 566s ebee | a66eeees 

t 11,444,000 | 55 & | 10234 Apr. 619°) (2.2 222 | 

1,200,000 | A & O ial Feb. 26,°02 | 12114 121% 1,000 
A & O| 127% Feb. 13°02 | 12734 1273%| 4000 

9,081,000 4&0 
400,000 | F & A! 11834 Jan. 25,°02| ioe. cock | eee eeee 
TE tins itieeeiedeee “aad gabe A Seeenede 
800,000 |J & J| 110% Nov.25,19 | coc coe. | cece eee 
A & 0} 10736 Feb. 27,702 | 10756 107 94,000 
¢ 19,425,000 | & 0/107 Dec. 20,°01| .... sees | cceccees 
2,000,000 |3 & D/100 Dec. 18201) .... lic. | close... 
15,007,500 | A & 0} 20644 Feb. 28.°01 | 206% 205% | "20,000 
1,430,000 |...... DAV Jan. 20,902) 2... cove | cecccoes 
2,838,000 | M & N| 135% Jan, 14.°02| 1... 2... | ccseeces 
575 000 | M & N| 11546 Oct. 15,°94| 6... occ. | ceeceeee 
6,000,000 |3 & 3} 114 Jam. 519°} 1...) cece | ceceeees 
4,000,000 | 5 & 3) 106% Jan. 10,02) 2.2.0 coc. | ceeeeee 

16,937,000 | M & s| 10514 Feb. 28,702 | 10514 104 64,000 

veseseee |M & 8| 10146 Nov.30,98| .... 20. aaa 

1,350,000 | M & N’ 1124 July 23,01 ade ase aa 

7,283,000 |M & N| 135 Feb. 19,°02| 185 | 135 5,000 

5,000,000 | F & A! 133. Feb. 1801/1338 182 5,000 

2,000,000 | A & O| 13134 Oct. 11,01 | 2... wee. | ceeecees 

A & O| 10314 Feb. 28,°02 | 104%4 10234} 207,000 

33,210.500 | A & O| 100% Jan. 13,702 | 6... wees | cee eeee ; 

\A & Oo eee eeoeeeeeeneeneeneee eee eeee | #@0@808038684 . 

600,000 | 5 & 3) 107% July 1.01) 220) fo | SS 

5,000,000 om n| 10234 Feb. 26,°02 | 10234 102 18,000 

| @ J | 105% Feb. 28,°02 | 10534 105% | 476,500 

f meses |g 5/105 Reb: gi the 108 | 
QF 4 Fe . 5) ’ 

56,000,000 | or | % Feb. 10, 103 | 75 i 2,000 

TEA iii Bae Bi sae inde Elaaen eens 

} 7,985,000 || FS | 132°” July 28,798 | ig acme 

2 00000) | aol 11236 Tob. 31, 4 11246 ais ** 7,000 

000, A&O a . 1,000 

1,000,000 3 & D| 10044 Jan. 22,” si 5 ai sali 

1,538,000 | a 9446 Feb. 19. a 9444 941% | 7,000 

3,741,000 |x & J| 116% Feb. 25,02 | 116% 116 9,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 























NAME. as Amount. 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s.......1936 2,000, 

2 gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 1987 2,428,000 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 4,446,000 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 1,616,000 

s. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 1,202,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

[ Penn. va *s _— 414’s, eee = t 19.467.000 

" gtd. 3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 5,000,000 

td.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 | 10,000,000 

Chic., St. —— © & P. 1st c. 5’s. .1982 1,506,000 

Clev. LP. igen. oe. g.4146’s Ser. A. ne 3,000,000 

icine coauanl 2,000,000 

+ a $0 RR 1948 3,009,000 

Series D 34ss.......... 1950 1,713,000 

E. &Pitts. a ta. g.3%s Ser. B..1940 2,250,000 

4 C..1940 1,508,000 

Newp .& Cin. Bge Co. gtd. 4’s..1945 1,400,000 

Pitts., C. C. & St. L. con, g 4146's. 

” DUEL ccna viadsekodd 40 10,000,000 

» Series B gtd.......... 1942 8,786,000 

. Series C gtd.......... 942 1,379,000 

» Series D gtd. 4’s...... 945 4,983,000 

” ries E gtd. g.3 9 9,578,000 

Pitta., Ft. Figg & C, ist Ps. .1912 2,407,000 

ae a Reaper 912 2,047,500 

; , 3d 1s hecasadesadeoresens 1912 2,000,000 

Penn. RR. Co. Ist RI Est. g 4’s...1923 1,675,000 

con, sterling gold 6 per cent...1905| 22,762,000 

con. wt pe hl 6's ae ~~ 4,718,000 
con. go bdo DR bkshebeconde 

nian ¢hepanarasiin 4,998,000 

con. gold ‘4 PUP ésancecncees 1943 3,000,000 

4 Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. ee 5,389,000 

Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 440’s..... 1 1,250,000 

Del.R. RR.& BgeCo istgtdg.4’s,1936 1,300,000 

G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%’s .1941 4,455,000 

Sunbury & Lewistown Istzg.4’s.1936 500,000 

| U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 5,646,000 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 1,495,000 

|, Pee 1921 1,499,000 


Pere Marquette. 
Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .192U 
” lst con. gold 5’s. .1939 
. Port Huron d ist g 58.1989 
| Sag’ w Tusc. & Hur.|st gtd.g.4’s.1931 


Pine Creek Railway 6’s..........1982 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s. 1922 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 


Pitts., Shena’go & p E. Ist g. 5’s, 1940 
* BP Gs Wi cccccccusecs 1943 


0., 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. ist eons. Po 1927 


Reading Ce. CO, OO Gi ncccccecss 1997 
regissered beeeeseconcesss 


Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s..... 1939 
” mge & col.tr.g.4’s ser. A. — 

’ Utah Cen. Ist gtd, g. 4’s,1917 | 

Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1980 | 

Rio Grande Southern Ist g. "te. . 1940 
. ee 
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| Last SALE. 


FEBRUARY SALES. 





P aid. Price. Date. 


.| Total. 





| 112% June 3,01 


000 

A&O!| % Dec.12 2°19 
JI& D 114 Feb. 17,’02 
A&oll 


M&N 101 


4 Dec. 4,’01 
ig Feb, 27,’02 


112% Feb. esis 
1 b. 25,02 


9846 Feb. 27,702 
123° Jan. 21,02 
110 May 3,92 
121 Oct. 22,19° 


11644 Feb. 18,’02 
16k2 Fe Jan. 7,02 
11 Feb. 14,01 
10634 Nov. 4,701 

97 May 16 19° 


130 Apr. 11, 01 
10944 Nov.11,’97 


110 Aug.28,19” 
11234 Mar. 7,19’ 


eeereeeeeeeeeeeeee 


117 May 1,19’ 


130% Feb. 10,02 
101 Oct. 31,19° 


127 Feb. 4,’01 
114% Feb. ar 02 
117. ss Jan. 17,°02 


1387 Nov.17.’93 


107% Oct. 26,°93 
120 Oct. 11,701 














a 6O O64 OO 


< 
& 
Z 


Cy Sy 
& & 
Cy Sy 


& & gp BP & 





112 Mar, 25,93 
118% Sept.11,’01 


8734 Jan. 12,19" ) 
100% Feb. 24,02 | 1004 


101¥g Dec. 14.01 | 
121% Mar. 8,01 


9934 Feb. 28,02 
92 <Apr.16,19’ 


rt a Ny 27, 02. 
Feb. 15,702 


7 Jan. 3,02? | 
105 ne 27, “Ol | 


82 





Ct St > b> Cy 
asvoou 

















924% Feb. 15 “02 | 92% 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Rutland RR Ist con. g. 444’s ....1941 
; Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry. est gtd g 7451948 
Rutland Canadian Istgtd. ots, 1949 


Salt Lake City Ist g. ag fu’d 6’s, 1913 
oy Se & Gr. Isl. lst 


r Ss. Ww. div. g.5’ s. 
” retuncing s- 4’s 


registered. . 
| Kan, "Cy Ft.8. ‘&MemRReong¢’s1928 
1 Kan.Cy Ft.S &MRyrefgetd _ 1936 
a 


St. Louis 8. Ww. te. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
{ 2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs. "1989 
Gray’s Point,Term.Istgtd.g. 58.1947 


St. Paul, aeen. CDeageeern ne 6’s..1909 
1st con. 6 wens 


1st am. 6’s, registered. . 
Ist c. 6’s,red’d to g.44’s. 
Ist cons. 6’s register’d.. 
Dakota ext’n g. 6’s.. .1910 
——s ext’n lst zg. 4°s,.1937 


is 
Rasternk’s inn, Is 
. snehebaoed l 

n nae ante 


stered 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s.. 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. 


registered 














SL 


San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 


Sav. ase & bn Ist c. g. 6's. 


” 1934 
e §8t. fi div. Ist g. 4’s.1934 
Alabama Midland Ist gtd. g. 5s.1928 
Brunsw. & West.lst gtd. vine .1988 
Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& ig. gtd. g.4’s.1918 


Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 


Southern F prnewrag Co. 
f ” re col. trust g. 444’s.1905 
*s Central As coll. .1949 


Austin & N orthw’ n + g. 5’s...1 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g. 4’s. -1949 
” registered 
" 


istered 
Gal. "Harrisb’gh && A. Ist 2 6’s..1910 
ok 7 1905 


© s 

x. & P. div 1st g5’s.1931 
Gila Val. q ‘© N’n ist gtd g 5’s.1924 
Houst. * 4 Ww. rr g.5’s.. oo 


gtd.g 
Houst. aT. e iste seine. ee. .1937 
* con. g 6’sint. gtd... oy 
. gen. g4’sint. gtd......1921 
« W&Nwn.div.ist.g. 6’s.1930 





td. .1987 | | 








EEE 
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HH Rm Se he PR Ke pe Rea aaa pee Kae 


GRR BPR RR eee he RRR RR eee eM ee mm ee ee Be 
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Bee ah 
SSsss S855 


Sa3 
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aaa ee LLC 


Int’st 
Paid. 


Bee ek eee BRR on ow 
© Ga Sy Cy ey ey 


COmZ@uunOduuaagas 


oa 


Se HA OO Gm 


& & GP & Be Be Be BP ze Bp kB ee BP Bp & & & 
ZOOuZAZAZZorourrraccey 


LAST SALE. 


FEBRUARY SALES, 





-|High. Low. 


Total. 





SoUananannqooesumuanaunod 
os 





110 Feb. 25,2 
110 Dec. 30, 01 
134 Feb. 28,02 
117 Jan. 20,702 
98% Feb, 13,°02 
100 Jan. 3,°02 
9734 Feb. 28,02 


123% Dec. 2,701 
9248 Feb. 28,'02 


98% Feb. 28,02 
7914 Feb. 28, 02 


117 Feb. 7,’02 


128 Apr. 4,19’ 
139% Oct. 2,°01 
115 Apr. 24,°97 
124 Dec. 21,01 


111 =Aug.15,’01 
11334 Dec. 11,’01 


128 Dec. 31,01 
112 Mar. 17, 99 
9544 Nov. 30, 01 
111 Dec. 10,01 
87 Aug.22,’01 
92 Jan. 25,02 


10434 Feb. 5,’98 

Dec. 4,°01 
101 Feb. 28,°02 
95 Feb. 28, 02 
89 Oct. 14, 01 
lll June26,’01 
10154 Feb. 28,702 
99% June 1,19” 
88% Feb. 28,°02 








89°” 
10916 
106 


111%4 
il 


9 Feb. 8,02 9544 
127% Feb. 27, 02 | 127% 
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BOND QUOTATION S.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 






























































_—_— Princtpal em Int’st Last SALE. FEBRUARY SALES. 
Due. Paid.| price, Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
Morgan's La & Tex. Ist g 6’s....1920 1,494,000 |J & J| 128% Feb. 5,702 123% 123% 3,000 
| |, See 1918 5,000,000 |A& 0/125 Jan. 30,702 | .... cone | eevee ee 
N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. Ist g 4’s..1912 1,465,000 |A&O!... cteseresecs | sees sees | seeeees ‘ 
Nth'n Ry ‘of Cal. T eeheainy g. 6’s.1907 EL ODD yA >. a _ re bane 1 40beenes 
Oreg. & Cal. 1st ta 801887 19,742,000 |3 & J| 105% Nov. 7,°01| ....  ..2 | cesceeee 
4 —_ am Pac.of Aviz.Ist 08+ .-100 eae J&JI 11346 _— ee 92 8934 | 796,000 
ac ~ “ 000, Jad c. 7, dtiy eee: E eepeine 
ee 1910| 4,000,000 |3 & 3| 113 Feb. 27.702 , 118°” 113" | *** 2,000 
” of Cal. Ist g 0'sser. A.1905 ) A & O| 10844 Jan. 27,°02 | ...e ween | ce eeees e 
” ser. B.1905 A&o/| 108 Dec. 23,01 e600 c0ee | Seseene ‘ 
. ; + C.& D.1906 | [ 30,217,500 | ng o| 11056 Jan. 14.°02| oo. cece | cece eee “ 
. . » E. & F.1902 | J A & O| 114% Nov. 3,’ cece | ceccceee 
” " " = ieee A Ol Eee BOM cece cece | cocceces 
. je con. gtd. g 5’s...1937 6,809,000 |_M&N BGM T scce cece | cccacass 
mped...... . 1905-1987 | 20,420,000 |...... lll Feb. 24. 2/111 110%); 100,000 
So. Pacific Const 1st gtd. g . 4’8.1937 5,500,000 J & J) cccccccccccccvees anne ceee | seccocee 
mes he y te oe «. ist 6’s. ae ay J . J we —_ Ti % “dee seco 1 eeensene 
ox. w Orleans Ist7’s...... . F&A sess ene | cocgeens 
» Sabine div. 1stg6’s...1912| 2,575,000 |m & s/| 114% Feb. 14,°02 | 11446 114% 7,000 
q " Gel ib cencescéccces 1943 1,620,000 |\J & J 108% July 29.'01 shee béee | 06eee on 
Southern a Eetwer 1st con. g 5’s.1994 33,706,000 |F & J Ne Sy ee 12034 11944| 321,000 
EEA AIA ’ J&JI an cose coce | cocccece 
Mob. & Ohio —, trust g. 4’s.1938 | | 7,855,000 M&s_ 9944 Feb. 27. 702; 99144 97 30,000 
n a ’ 9 M & Bl cccccccccccccccce ecco coco | ecccccce 
" Memph.di div. lstg.4-444-5's.1996 t 5,083,000 J&J | 1138 Feb. 4,°02;113 112% 3,000 
OC Be asctnnsvsecseconens ’ BOA) sresetecccccesese esee sees | evcccess 
® Ste Louis aes g.. 4’s...1951 | | 41 950 909 |F & J| 10034 Feb. 25,°02 | 10034 9934 11,000 
@eeeeeeeee ’ ’ JI&dJd eevee eereeeeeeeee eeee eeee eeeeveeed 
Alabama ‘Central, ist 1918 1,000,000 |3 & | BD MLE iccsc cece | ccccccce 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s..1948 3,925,000 J&JI —_ Feb. 25, 02 | 964% 96144 11,000 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist gtd ¢ 4s. rr ty A&O sae° ‘junels. vi e666 stee | Seenceee 
Jo reenville, Ist 5-6’s..... 000, J&I June alata ideaiiataiiias 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga.div.g.5°s.1930| 3,106,000 |s & 3 11734 Feb. 17,°02 | 117% 117% 1,000 
» con. Ist g5's........... 1956 | 12°770,000 | M & N/| 12134 Feb. 24,702 | 122% 121 35,000 
* woore. ~ | g 4’s.......19388 t 4.500.000 |M@ & 8 116% Feb. 28. 02 | 116% 116% 3,000 
©  BEMBOOIOE,. occcccccccccces patties SS Set eE tee Ree sikh: ceeds A totenindl 
Ge. Pacific Hy. 1st £ sia pecans —_ ry J&I 106 Jan. 30°08 .02 | 12644 126% 2,000 
noxville 0, Ist g 6’s..... 000, J& J ak tae 1 oeennese 
+ Rich. & Denville, con. 5 Fe 6’s. . 15 aes 000 J & J) ih, — 31 "2 12134 121% 7,000 
" equip. sink. g ‘g, . M&S) 4 July Pa sees sone | boeesnee 
Ri s & eb. Bs aaa ~ ange . ato ro A& 0) in —_ 25,08 11234 112% 9,000 
ic eckienbu 8. , M&N Pi se5ce coee | coccscce 
South Caro’a & Ga. iste tg. Bs. .1919 5,250,000 | M & a | 110 Feb. 28,02|110 110 4,000 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s, .1906 | } 600,000 |M& S| eeececereeesseees senk- anew E Seesned ‘ 
i £4;'‘comeen ees f ’ RARER nati) nae Teaiadeed 
, =. 7 RIS: 1911 1,900,000 |M& S| -s-eecereeeeeeees bnee deen T @ebanes : 
* Ge covccocecesesscccsass _— BES Oi candcenescccecess coce coce | ecccccce 
TE iremmnicone A fecetennertionig genteel Pees 
. oo Oe — 
Be, Re Ben” cyertenecemencin e—- 
, “SRR REREREE: 1931 RRS eee eede e606 | seeudes ; 
Virginia Midland en. <a yy M&N 18 | Jan a iiiat:. ean ie aan 
” en.5’s. gtd. stam 456, M&N ec. oate eves | eeodede ‘ 
W.O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. -” verms 1924 1,025,000 |F & A tie Sept. 14.°99 ee ee Ere ee 
_W. Nor. C. ‘Ist con. g 6’s.. -.1914 2,531,000 |\s & J Feb. 28,°02 | 120 120 1,000 
Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 2,812,000 |\3 & J} 117 July 25,19" | 2... cece | cccccce ° 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.434’s.1943 DT TO INE cossduienceneeis eeee - s006 | eeceoes ° 
Ter. R. R. ee. Louis pk bev sor ooo 4 to oS 13 oe dedé Sand 4 adenees ‘ 
1st. L. Mers, bdg. Ter. gid z.5's. 1930| 3,500,000 | a & o| 113% Jan. 13,02} .... .... | .s.sscee 
. 
om, & Tpstin, Best Ste tah Oe i | 8,055,000 |r & S| 104 Feb.15,19| .... 0 cece | cceeees 
e Iat Bold FS.......0200000 | 21,926,000 | 5 & D| 12034 Feb. 28,°02 | 121 12086 | 218,000 
» 2d gold income, 5's. 2000 | 963,000 | ‘MAR. | 10214 Feb. 27.702 10294 100" 120,000 
” La. Div.B.L. Ist g. 5’s. ..1931 | | 2,424,000 |J & " 111 Junels, th otek cate 1. wenbens e 
Toledo oo —_. tay ~ 88 yoy J&J) tie sa ie = ee eee ‘ 
g 5’s West. v. 000, A&O} ov.13,’ pane .saee | eccesene 
. _ tas ancdmmaie 2,000,000 |s & D 108% Feb. QT. 02 | 108% 107 17,000 
aw & M. 1st g. g. 4’s. 1990 | 2,469,000 | A & 0 | 9894 Feb. 14, 02 | 9834 9834 3,000 
Toledo Peoria & W. ist g 4’s....1917 | 4,300,000 |3 & D! 92% Feb. 27. 02 | 92 91 26,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 


Norse.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








LAST SALE. FEBRUARY SALES. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Tol.,§ St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 3}4’s.1925 
registered 


regis iste 
Toronto, Hamilton &Buff ist g 48.1946 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 
Union Pacific R. R. & id gtg 4s,..1947 

” registered 
” Ist lien con. g. 4’s. 
" register ed.. 

Oreg. R. R. & Navy.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 
Ist con. g. 5’s.1946 
Utah & . orthern 3), roe 


Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....19389 
{ ’ 2d mortgage gold 5's. ..1989 
deben. mtg series A. ..1939 


series B 939 
Ist g. 5's Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1939 
Omaha div. Ist g. SAE. com 
St. L., no a, SS Be St. Chas. 


Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 
, “3 g.3-4’s 943 


c. 5’s 1943 

West Va. Cent’l & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
Wheeling div. Ist g. 5’s.1928 

exten. and imp. g. 5’s...1980 

Wheel. &L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4’s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brooklyn he ged Transit g. 4X 1945 
v.Bkn .im 8, 1934 
, City R R. Ist c. La "1941 
) Qu. i & Sur. con. gtd. 
*s 


£.5 194 
, Union Elev. Ist. g. 4-5s. 1950 
stamped guaranteed 
Kings Co. Elev. R. R. ved 4’s,1949 
” stamped guaran 
| Nassau Electric R. R. mn ges 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. e.. "1922 
Conn.Ry. & Lightg a g4l4’s. 1951 
Denver Con. T’way Co. rh: *s. 1933 
poate! T’way Co. aay. *s....1910 
Metropol’n Ry Co. eto g. 6's. 1911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry.|stcon. &. 5’s. = 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s 1916 
Louisville Railw’y Co. iste. g 5's , 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway ist 6's, 1913 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g. 58.1997 
hte po es a con, g. 5’s, 1943 











| Third Ave. Ree N. Sy [st g 5’s. 
Met. “a ree a Elev.Chic. stg. 4’s, 1938 


ister 

Mil. Elec. R ‘&Li ht con. -£.5°8.1926 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) 
con. g. 5’s 


gtd. g 
Union Elevated (Chie. ) Ist g.5’s.1945 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 
« 40 years con. g. 5’s 1936 








+ 9,000,000 4 
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Price. Date. 


High. 


Low. 


Total. 





Pom PSE Ue eK pe 
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CONS OCKAKNaaPreZ SSOP CAZES E BOOMS 


Z, 
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ee wee 





B BP gp BP & ee 


Sek Be tae a Bae yy tag yy yy yy yy 





Sy BP «BBP Be Bp BP RP & BP BP BP Be BP EP BP BP oe oP 


AACuRe PrrPUUUDDDDOOPuUadayuuoutea 


Sy Cy = 
@ ry sy Fy 


Ki 
& BP & Be 


91 Feb. 28, °02 


In? Feb. 28,02 
Feb. 28, ‘02 
11794 Feb. 28,02 
1176 J une20, *01 
113. Mar. 7,’ OL 


Feb. 


111% Feb. 
1204 Feb. 
4 Feb 


40 Mar. 


114% Jan. 
115% Feb. 


89% Feb. 28.702 


10744 Feb. 
110 Jan. 
112% Feb. 


27,702 
20,°99 
14,°02 


‘iii Feb. 


124% Feb. 
101 Feb. 


110 Apr. 9,°01 
114% Nov.14.°01 
112" Nov. 28,99 
| 10936 Dec. 14,799 


99 Dec. 28, °97 








91% 
87 


90 
83% 


1% 11194 
1 105 


105 
105% 


; 103 
126 
117% 


11854 
111 
100 


6834 | 22,806,000 


109 
87 
111% 

120 
9944 


ae 

















BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


BOND SALES. 


for the month. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
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NAME, Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s.1948 | 12,000,000 
B’klynFerryCo.ofN. Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 6,500,000 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 10,000,000 
Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist g. vee 1926 1,090,000 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 1, "440, 000 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g. 5’s....1919 1,250,000 
Manh, Bch H. & L, lim. gen. g. ‘48.1940 1,300,000 
Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Sed D ook 5 ey 1890-1990 | 2,000,000 
ock Co, rs. 1s ~ 
registered...........-...---; { 11,580,000 
N. Y. & Galerie Land Ist g #’s...1910 443,000 
Ratisond pon . Co. 0-yr. g.344’s.1951 
stered Si ali cleat eee hin a ees 8,000,000 
Ilinois Central Stock col. ser. A 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 44%4’s 1930 1,250,000 
St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. 
& Property Co, Ist g 434’s 5-20...1917 8,000,000 
So. Y. Water .con, g 6’s..1923 478,000 
.1906 4,975,000 


Spring Valley W. AWiks. Ist 6’s. 
S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate Sis g coltr. ee 


{Series D 434’S .....ccccesees 901-1916 
" CO) Fae 1907-1917 
WF i coesesceces .».-- 1908-1918 
© BE iiacescccessucces 1903-1918 
: " ib essscetseneteess 1903-1918 
© Fe Biisdtecscocccseens 1904-1919 
. A ~ eeceneeeesee 1904-1919 
© Be Giivewsececocencne 1905-1 
| Small Gan hides oewesessceseseseuees 





BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 


Am, BicycleCo.sink.fund deb.5’s. 1919 


Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 446’s....1915 
Am, Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s...1919 
Am, Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 


Am.Thread Co.,lst coll.trust 48.1919 
Sarney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 


Consol. Tobacco Co. 59 year g. 4’s.1951 
” registered 


Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5’s.. 1911 
Gramercy Sugar Co., Ist g. 6’s. ...1923 
tilinots Steel Co. écbanture 5’s...1910 

non. conv. deb. 5’s...... 1910 
Internat’! PaperCo. lst con.g 6’s.1918 


Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5’s. 1925 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5's. .1925 
Standard Rope & tae 4 tg. 6’s.1946 


+ ” See 
U.S. Env. Co. ist sk. k. fag .1918 
‘Ty, 8. Leather Co. 6% & s. fa deh. . 1915 
U. 8. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 


BONDS OF COAL AND IRON 
COMPANIES. 
Colo. C7) . I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s,1909 
SED. @ibancncecscctebence 
Colo. Fuel Co, gen. g. 6’s 
Col, Fuel & Sumtie o. gen. sf g 5’s..1943 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke iets g. 6’s, 1919 
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LAST SALE. FEBRUARY SALES. 
Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
10614 Feb. 27,’02 | 10844 106% 25,000 

81 Feb. 28,°02 82 80 72,000 
lll Mar. 7,’01!| .... Sandan 
1 June 3,°92;| .... nbheeses 
ie Jan, 19, "94 ea énaw 0 atenens . 
ere. anes seme | eonnedion 
50 Feb, 21,°02; 50 38 4,000 
94 May 21,°94 | ...2 eee | convenes : 
92 Feb. 28,°02| 93 9044 98,500 
- Ooi. 3590 oe aeade santonge 

9134 Dec. 19,01 a, eee 
101 Feb. 19,°97 ee eee : 
113% Dec. 18, 19” ee BAA 
100 “Mar.15,19"| .... . care 
se DSA | se Sg) Se 

e 4 ," % 
100 Feb. 28,’62 | 100 9814 124,000. 

87 Feb. 24,02) 90 86 136,000 
i: Ger. ease” cao 8 seeeense 

6544 Feb. 28,°02 | 673g 6434 | 2,921,000 

87 Feb. 28.°02| 9044 87 294,000 

a DE deh cobs- | sedennes 

Jan. 17. ee baeeee re ‘ 
100% Junel3. Sa ee eee ee 
10834 Feb. 21. 02; 109 108% 10,000 
ce a cease 
109 Feb. 20,°02| 109 10834 22,000 

93 Feb. 26,°02| 93 90 | 146,000 
64 Feb. 28,°02| 6644 55 | 374,000 

10 Feb. 28, 02; 104% $7 | 1,149,000 
EE EE gal ets’* a3 ae 

38% Feb, 28 03 4 8 245,000. 

55 Nov. 2,19” eeee ee eeee 
108 ion aoe e000 — sndée one 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Notre.~—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 








NAME. 


Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





J offerson & 4 Om Coal & Ir. 
1st 1926 


2d Ay 1926 
Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Coke 1st S. 5's 1951 
f.5s,1928 


Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur mys’s. 1946 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 


Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s...1917 
" Bir. div. 1st con, 6’s...1917 

Cah. Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6's. .1922 
De Bard. C & I Co. g 6’s...1910 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. ist. g 5's. 1919 


Gas & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
Bost. Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’dg.5’s..1939 
B’klyn Union GasCo. isteons. 5’s.1945 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1982 


Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s....... 1923 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con.g.5’s..... 1918 
Equitable Gas Light es -~ ar 

Ist zon, g. 5’s.. . 1982 


Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. lstg.5’s.1915 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 
Kings Co. 3 L. Lcnpedintntnan, 5’s..193T 
} pace ney 6’s....1997 
Edison 1. a Bin! ist con.g. 48.1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. lst g. 5’s.1919 
" — | a 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 


N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr g5’s.1948 
i 8 8 8 err 
purchase mny col tr g 4’s.1949 

Edison El. —y = “na g. 5’s.1910 
Ret COM. B. BB... coccceces 1995 

sea &Qus. ag Le. &P. Ist.c.g.5’s1930 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 


Weop" s Gas & “ “9 < Ist g. g 6’s.1904 

[ NO eae 1904 
r ist < ~ ~ os heawesooeowal 1943 
" rereeees g. sos aan eiell 1947 


1 ing registe 
Chic. Gas. LtwCoke Ist pow'y = 5’s.1987 
Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g.5’s.1936 
Eq.Gas& Fuel, Chic. istgtd.g.6’s.1905 
| MutualFuelGasCo. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 
registered...... 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g. 5’s.1949 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f'dg. whe. 1950 
Western Gas Co. col. tr.g. 5’s....1983 





TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 


Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 
Commercial —— Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. 
PT «<cocsceeeskéonscos 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. gsfd 5's, 1926 
Motrop. Tel & Tel. Ist s’k f’d g. 5’s.1918 
regis Ss ivdnsimmanegtnhdied 
N. Y.&N. Tel. gen. g 5’s. 1920 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5's... ‘io 
» fundg & realestate g.44’s.1 

Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s.. ett 
Northwestern Telegraph 7’s.. .1904 
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LAST SALE. 





FEBRUARY SALES. 








id. Price. Date. 


High. Low. Total. 





10544 Oct. 10,°98 

80 May 4,97 
105 Oct. 24,19" 
10644 Feb. 27,°02 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


8034 Feb 
117% Feb. 20, 02 
1 Jan. 28, 98 


94 Feb. 24,02 
105 Oct. 21, 99 


118% Oct. 9,°01 


67 2,01 
10734 =. 17, 19” 


eeeeeeereeeeeeees 


12444 Dec. 4,’01 
97 Feb. 10,°20 
108 Feb. 21, 02 
97% Nov. 1,’9 


11554 Feb. 19,°02 


9644 Feb. 28,’02 
109 Feb. 28, 02 
121% Apr. 28, *01 
105 Feb. 10,°02 


107 July 13,19° 
108 Jan. 29° 02 
122 Feb. 27. 02 
106 Dec. 16, 98 


107% Jan. 16,’01 


100 Feb. 27,’02 
100% May 29, 01 
100% Oct. 3, 19° 
109 Oct. 7,°99 
114 Nov.27,'99 
13% send 4, 01 


ave Feb. 7,°02 











10614 106° 


97 
1 


109 109 
lll 109 
103° 101% 





119 117% 


97 


09 108 


11554 


118% 


10884 


"" 104% 


108% 
1034 


100 


112% 
108° 
113% 


























UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


BOND SALES. 


























| 
Wase Principal sii | Intist YEAR 1902.| FEBRUARY SALES, 
as. + M0. | High. Low.| High. Low.| Total. 
United States con. 2’s wegmatenen.. od Qa | 10854 108% atten 10834 500 
n con, 2’s coupon @eeeeeereeees 445.940.750 } Q J 108% _e eeee @eeeee 
a con. 2’s reg. small bonds. “1990 — Qa aa éacd 1 ebewes 
| $Sogiterd cn HT i | xk" 8" | ii iig| “a0 
"3 registered........... 
; 3’s ommere i cindemaianian with 1908-18 97,564,160 | QF | 109% 107%) 109 108% 9,000 
> 3’s small bonds reg.....1908-18 ’ QF sped + need 1 ehaw:. oan édeses 
; Poeun poms coupon. iy SJho| Hind MH HM) 
Se cccceesseda ‘ 
: fae OMawsrieeseeceseees 1907 ; | 240,063,300 5 |5 A J&0!| 112% 111% i L246 1,000 
” 4’s registered......... senwe d ; QF 
” 4’s icseccenceceoseess 1925 189,618,600 QF | 18954 13954 | shGb vevah Ah  ecceis 
" | Anpeon a ER eee: aoe | | 20,060,150. g : 1 14 said 10844 8000 
# 9°S COUPOD......ssecevecees 4 4 
District of Columbia Pisesaaeceed 1924 F&A cube Geen sesees 
” tt Pd cecegonsenedeenewn 14,224,100 | F&A shaw t “ecokee 
¥ PROSE, cc cccccscecosescccoses F&A eeeeee 
STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class A 4 and 5..... sgoreceens 1906 6,859,000 | sy & J | 107 102%) 102% 102% 1,000 
” ” Gaccscecsacen | sccnssenes- tacdecour pd. aide t- tek -aneee eodeia 
" ER ne Fae 1906 ESE OE, Perea Rarer ‘ 
" I  cennncencanancebe 1906 ET SS (eect 
" currency funding 4’s.......1920 954, aan esas “obta kh ‘Gees Seem 8° eeanes 
District of Columbia. See U.S. Gov. 
Louisiana new CCn. 4’S.........cceeees 1914 |} 10.752.800 | J & J 8 a seer 
” ” small bonds.......... eens Pr 2 ee. een P 
pe _ bonds v4 Oy ee weed FON) ees ees aera e 
vorth Carolina con. 4’8...........e06. J&dI 
" tit i nntnin pate siiaedal ‘ 8,328,250 Jas 104% WOE eee cee | tenes ‘ 
OE ore 1919 2,720,000 | A& O éutn seandh.. eben. auta - -eonen ° 
South Carolina 4i¢°s 20-40 Scacinnin tikoatels 1933 DPT Sr. s100 eeee De pene enon eesees 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s........ 1913 6,681,000 | ys & J | 9654 9556 9656 95% 5,000 
" ae, blindeunbemboudiine 6,079,000 | J& TJ Sah ine ons oe ome 
- Sa a ~y Boye iiaveassseeseoees son 362,200 ? . : 9 95 9 95 7,000 
irgi ceaabuadése 9934 
TTT TER 18,034,241 J&I 4 9874 | 9956 9814| 21,500 
” 6’s apeceee se. es Pe tninecislt Ue Gn oti ‘staat sesmes 
» Brown Bros. vo. ctfs 
of deposit. EE vidésactdsanses t 7,505,426 |... +006 9 8 9 8 70,000 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
Frankfort-on -the-Main, Sommer. 15.000,000 
bond loan 3146's seri einai 190 (Marixs.) M&S/| 95146 9434) 95% 9546) 10,000 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. : 
Ta a Te ee eee NE: 1908 3,000,000 |M & N ‘ ‘ 
. 8S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of |) 
1899 TEES | TTT —" QJ 98 96 98 9644) 23,000 
ee ouaeey in denominations of 
d £200 eeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeevp eee eeee , £22,555,720 e*eneeee se eeee . . . 
Small Sends I rnc on FE cceccaesce | cease —eo ee eee 
Large bonds denominations of £500 and 
goVVMVeeceeeeseeeseeeees e@eeeevee @eeeeeeeseeee |~jJ #8888888 . eceeee eee . o 7 @eee |; #e@0886 . 


























BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Billard.—John D. Billard, President of the First National Bank and the City Savings 
Bank, Meriden, Conn., died February 1, aged eighty-three years. He was born in New York 
in 1819, taking up his residence in Meriden at the age of twenty years. By his own efforts he 


amassed a large fortune. 


Carter.—James 8. Carter, Vice-President of the Silver City (N. M.) National Bank, died 
February 13. He was born in St. Louis in 1856. 


Coggin.—M. J. Coggin, senior member of the firm of Coggin Bros. & Ford, Brownwood, 


Tex., died February 3. 


Colwell.—John A. Colwell, President of the Farmers’ National Bank, Kittanning, Pa., 


died February 4, in his eighty-fourth year. He came from Ireland at the age of fourteen and 
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began life as a clerk, later learning the iron business. He finally became a manufacturer and 
accumulated a large fortune. 

Depuy.—Bert B. Depuy, Cashier of Peter Depuy’s Banking House, Nunda, N. Y., died 
February 10, aged twenty-seven years. 

Foster.—William Hammond Foster, one of the old school of New York city bankers, 
died in Petersham, Mass., on February 16, in his ninety-fourth year. He organized many banks 
before the Civil War period, and among those now in existence are the Central National 
Bank of New York, and the National Bank of Commerce of Boston. Later he became a mem- 
ber of the Wall street firm of Leonard, Sheldon & Foster. In 1880 Mr. Foster retired from 
active business and returned to Petershan, his birthplace. 

Harrison.—Geo. W. Harrison, Vice-President of the First National Bank, Birdsboro, Pa., 
died February 22, in his sixty-ninth year. 

Higginbotham.—J. M. Higginbotham, President of the Citizens’ National Bank of Lan- 
caster, Ky., from its organization in 1882, died February 5. He served two terms as sheriff of 
the county. 

Hedekin.—Thomas B. Hedekin, Vice-President of the White National Bank, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., died February 1, aged sixty-four years. 

Hopkins.—Joel W. Hopkins, President of the Peru (Ill.) National Bank, and also Presi- 
dent of two State banks, died February 16. He wasa native of Ohio, and went to [llinois 
in 1834, 

Kerr.—Charles L. C. Kerr, director and Cashier of the National Bank of Newburgh, N. Y., 
died February 9, aged forty-five years. 

Mc Bride.—Wm. R. McBride, President of the Farmers and Merchants Bank, Centralia, 
Mo., died February 10, aged sixty-seven years. 

Myer.—Dr. Jesse Myer, President of the State of New York National Bank, Kingston, 
N. Y., and a wealthy and prominent physician, died February 17, aged eighty years. 


Lindsay.—Ernest Lindsay, Vice-President of the St. Joseph Stock Yards Bank, South St. 
Joseph, Mo., a director of that institution and closely identified with its management from 
the time of organization, died January 13. 

Naffziger.—Louis A. Naffziger, Cashier of the Bank of Dwight, IIl., with which institu- 
tion he had been connected for fifteen years, died February 1. 


Orton.—James Douglas Orton, President of the Second National Bank, and a director of 
the Dime Savings Institution, Newark, N. J., died February 22, aged seventy-nine years. 
Early in life Mr. Orton became identified with banking institutions in Newark and New 
York city, and in 1864 assisted in organizing the Second National Bank of Newark, of which 
he became President. 

Perkins.— Henry Bishop Perkins, President of the First National Bank, Warren, Ohio, 
and one of the wealthy and well-known citizens of the State, died March 2. Mr. Perkins was 
born in Warren in 1824 and had always lived there. He inherited a large property to which 
he added considerably, his wealth being estimated at $3,000,000 at the time of his death. He 
had been a Presidential elector and a member of the Ohio Senate, besides holding other: 
important positions, 

Rose.—Geo. W. Rose, President of the First National Bank, Highland, N. Y., died Febru- 
ary 21, aged sixty-five years. 

Sheridan.—Capt. John Sheridan, President of the Grafton (W. Va.) Bank since its organ- 
ization, and successfully connected with railway and coal mining enterprises, died February 4. 


Skinner.—De Forest L. Skinner, President of the First National Bank of Porter County, 
Valparaiso, Ind., and a former member of the Indiana State Senate, died February 21. He 
was born in Vermont in 1835, but had resided in Indiana since 1846. 


Vernon.—John W. Vernon, Cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank, Providence, R. I., 
died February 24. He was born in Bristol, R. I., in 1888, and graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity in 1854, He entered the Providence Institution for Savings, and bezame Assistant 
Treasurer. After engaging in business for awhile in New York, he returned to Providence. 
and became Cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank. 


Wait.—Wm. H. Wait, President of the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Watkins, N, Y., 
died February 15, aged sixty-one years. From 1888 to 181 he was county treasurer, and a 
member of the Assembly in 1892 and 1893. 

Wheat.—Benoni Wheat, President of the Citizens’ National Bank, Alexandria, Va., and 
prominently associated with other important business enterprises in that city, died Febru- 
ary 24, 






































































